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THE CITY THAT IS 


A STORY OF THE SAN FRANCISCO OF TO-DAY 
IN THE LIGHT OF WHAT IT HAS BEEN, ITS 
CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES AND ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS, AND ITS REASON- 

ABLE EXPECTATIONS 


By Rervus Sree tr 


HE man who saw San Francisco in the closing days of April, 1906, 
and went away, hardly may be told of the translation which has 
taken place in three years. That the city has been restored in thirty- 

six months is a tale difficult for him to comprehend. Or if he might com- 
prehend, he still would be unconvinced. He would not believe the tale. 
As well try explain the wonders of wireless to an Eskimo in the twenty-six 
words of his vocabulary. The man who went away must fail to grasp the 
magnitude of the rejuvenation because he knows no comparable achievement 
by which to align it. History furnishes him none. His ears are become a 
useless avenue; only through his eyes may the metamorphosis be berne in 
upon him. Even seeing, he may not assimilate the spectacle at once. Grad- 
ually his consciousness will limn the fact that here a new thing has been 
wrought. 

Three years ago the city lay in shards. At the end of a week the vanishing 
pall of smoke unveiled a spread of destruction such as never before had frozen 
the tears in human eyes. Skyscrapers had practically all vanished. As one 
gazed up from the Ferry there were no unplumbed wrecks in the strange 
skyline. That which would yield an inch lay prone in bits. Some of the 
streets were entombed forty-feet deep under the sharded walls of the Luildings 
which had lined them. But it was neither the piles of ‘broken bricks nor the 
pits of sifted ashes which made the tongue of the beholder cleave to the roof 
of his mouth. It was the gracefully curving skeletons from which the flames 
had seared the flesh of stone and mortar. It was the bent steel. After that 
hell-breath had passed over them, massive steel uprights and I-beams, so 
stanchly welded that they could not fall, drooped lile lilies after a frost. 
These indestructil le par: bolas alone recorded the intensity of fire when fed 
upon a city. Instantly they dashed the hope that anything of value might 
lie unconsumed beneath the bricks. 

In three years one hundred and forty million dollars worth of stately 
buildings have arisen to efface the scar which the fire made. Pompeii ended 
when it was destroyed, and since the discovery of iis ruins dead Pompeii has 
been the sorrow of the world. The spirit of life breathed miracle breath 
upon the ashes of San Francisco, and to-day San Francisco is become the 
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world’s delight. Already the new chapter makes men forgetful of the last. 
There are still rifts in the new downtown, rifts which the pride of the new 
city will not permit to be rough-boarded out of view: presently the remaining 
chinks will be filled by structures rearing domes among the domes about them. 
That will be a commonplace of to-morrow; the miracle is complete to-day. 
One hundred and forty million dollars measures the achievement. Yes, if 
you measure with the grossest yardstick known to mortals. If you are one of 
the fortunate beings who have lived in San Francisco during reconstruction, 
you are less likely to gauge the thing that way. Dollars are crude symbols. 
In this instance they are no full expression of what lay behind them. It is 
improbable that the power of money alone could have marshaled the new 
city in three years. The men who emptied their coin sacks put other in- 
gredients into the investment: labor did not smash all known building records 
in putting the town together for the simple sake of the wages. The world 
felicitates San Francisco not so much upon the fact that it has put these 
millions into construction, as upon that which its spendings signify. The tall 
buildings express the vital ardor: that quality is San Francisco’s chiefest 
asset in the world’s eyes. This vital ardor is something which might have 
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shattered in the earthquake, and 
which did not shed a feather. It 
might have burned in the fire, and it 
did not even scorch. It is a real 
quality. It is neither an impulse nor 
a passion, for it does not grow cold 
and it does not consume itself. It is 
more than a state of mind, for a 
cataclysm has not served to change 
it. A flame, it is like the perennial 
flame on the altar of Vesta. Itisa 
sparking ignition set in the hearts of 
this favored tribe by the western sea, 
and its incense is faith. The San 
Franciscan cannot define it, but it 
defines him. It has sustained a con- 
linuity over three broken years: 
spiritually there has been no breach. 
No one who came to the old city 
escaped consciousness of it. If he 
tarried, he took it into his blood like 
an infection. Verily, it was the 
magical lubricant which made the 
wheels go round. ‘The visitor of 
to-day finds this force unwarped and 
unchanged. In fact, he shrewdly 
divines that the new city is the result 
of this force. ‘The tall buildings are 
one expression of the vital ardor: 
there are many other expressions of 
it, some as visible to the eye and a 
good deal fuller of a romance peculiar 
to San Francisco. 

All the notable new structures are 
commercial in purpose. This is 
natural, to be expected. San Fran- 
cisco’s commerce is its meat. To 
rehouse this commerce filly, even 
lavishly, was a first practical consid- 
eration. Its priority was never ques- 
tioned by the sentimental interests— 
sentiment could endure deprivation 
cheerfully until such time as its needs 
might be met. Store and wareroom 

buildings, office build- 
en ae hotels—the three 
STREET, classes include _ practi- 
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new structures whose paint is drying. 
Such buildings! Concerns going 
back to the old site, or shifting in the 
scramble for the focal center, put 
up larger, more costly buildings than 
they possessed before. ‘There are no 
more exceptions to this than enough 
to prove the rule. When the new 
home stood ready, the proper fittings 
received as much fastidious attention 
as a bride bestows upon her cottage. 
Acertain department store on Market 
street used to advertise itself as “Cali- 
fornia’s largest, America’s grandest” 
store. Before moving back into the 
enlarged building and resuming the 
bold phrase, this store—The Empor- 
jium— spent $300,000 for fixtures, 
trimmings and decorations. Another 
store spentas much in the same way; 
three stores, at least, spent more than 
$200,000; nearly a dozen more than 
$100,000. ‘These fixtures and decor- 
ations are neither bizarre nor extrav- 
agant; they are part of a harmony. 
They are the pride of the merchant 
in what he proposes to do. 

‘There are one hundred and fifty 
hotels in the new city: they contain 
17,500 suites and rooms. The St. 
Francis has 700—will have over 1000 
with its second addition; the new 
Palace has 688; the white Fairmont 
has 511. ‘These one hundred and 
fifty hotels can accommodate 35,000 
guests. The significance of this 
statement is simply enormous. The 
city is to-day able to house a great 
national convention: this is the same 
city which three years ago slept 
homeless, roofless upon the grass of 
its public parks! If you grasp the 
vital ardor back of this it may bring 
anexclamation to your lips—or it may 
only bring something 
into your throat. Paya 
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hearts of the people. Yet their purview has remained broader than their 
peninsula. ‘The city is alive to its world importance. ‘This consciousness 
has helped—helped immeasurably. That San Francisco is to the Pacific 
Coast what New York is to the Atlantic is not the only—not the chief— 
consideration. Ocean roads that lead to Asia, Australia, Alaska, the islands 
of the Pacific converge at the Golden Gate. There is a matter of thirty- 
five million dollars annual exports and forty-five million dollars annual 
imports to be reckoned. 

San Francisco is keeper of a world gate. This shows on the face of the 
imposing new business buildings. The city is relieved of its one-time geo- 
graphical isolation by the commercial and political developments which have 
transpired in oriental countries. In San Francisco one speaks as familiarly 
of Honolulu and Manila as of Chicago and New York. Consider the location 
in an east and west line of these five American capitals, and suddenly to San 
Francisco seems to attach a strange, new importance as the geographical 
center of the United States! None but a map-maker might be expected to 
note that fact at this time, but who shall say what impressive lessons in geog- 
raphy the future may not hold for the children of men ? 

The wharves did not burn. Life ebbed away from the waterfront only to 
flow back as soon as the paving-stones of East street were cool enough for 
human feet to cross. <A portion of the reconstruction materials came over the 
wharves from ships that brought cement from Germany, steel from England 
and France, lumber from the northern forests—all manner of stuff from 
domestic ports when they could grant immediate supply, and from foreign 
depots when they could not. Thirty-one wharves furnish eight miles of 
berthing room; commerce of seven million tons is handled across these 
wharves in a year. Its commission has reported to the Federated Harbor 
Improvement Associations that, estimating future growth in the ratio of the 
past, wharves and facilities for handling thirteen million tons a year will be 
required in another decade. In a ten-mile stretch of waterfront compre- 
hensive improvements under way involve expenditure of $25,000,000. The 
Federal and state governments, the railroads and private interests are spend- 
ing the money. 

This waterfront shows the world amove. It enchants its visitors, satisfies 
its familiars. At the southern limit, near the San Mateo line, the largest 
American drydock has passed into the hands of Schwab, who promises to 
build it a twin. Next, the Union Iron Works: its workmen are responsible 
for a considerable fleet which has gone into the United States Navy: the plans 
for their future activities are said to be more extensive than may be lightly 
estimated. From the Union Iron Works to the busiest ferry in the world, 
and from the ferry on to where Telegraph hill marks a bend in the shore the 
wharves are arub with the hulls of many nations. Here steam finds its 
bravest, sail its largest, exemplification. The red disk of Japan flaps the 
stars and stripes in a maritime kinship that knows no immigration dispute. 
The Union Jack is always in sight: the ensigns of France, Germany 
and the South American republics are occasionally relieved by the colors of 
Italy—even of Russia. When man-o’-war row is not crowded with 
armorclads, half a dozen liners may drop the hook there while they catch 
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THE ORPHEUM’S NEW HOME ON O’FARRELL STREET NEAR POWELL 
LANSBURGH & JOSEPH, ARCHITECTS 


their breath. ‘The stout steam lumber carriers peculiar to the Coast puff in 
and out and crowd the light-draught stern-wheelers which ply up the rivers. 

Little giants of the tug fleet are forever straining in and out of the Golden 
Gate with their stately tows. The lime-juicers, the vagrant wind-jammers 
and the engine-driven tramps exude an atmosphere of spice islands, mysteri- 
ous treasure cruises and the stiff romance of salt water. Around the bend of 
Telegraph hill the doctor boats, customs tugs and black celliers divide the 
landing space with the fishing flotilla of little Italy—with the lateen-rigged 
feluccas which, in quest of crabs, lobsters and a hundred varieties of 
fish, brave the open sea in any weather under the hands of black-maned pes- 
cadors who never yield the red and blue tams and gay sashes of their 
native Mediierranean. Peaceful fellows these, except when a square 
matting sail heralds the trespass of a Chinese junk upon their favorite 
fishing grounds. Under the guns of Fort Mason the Southern Pacific 
company is engaged in costly construction which means a new door 
for the city. The wonderful spectacle of its harbor is alone sufficient justi- 
fication of the San Francisco of to-day; it is the guarantee absolute of 
what may be expected in the years ahead. Strange, too, that not even 
catastrophe could dissipate the spell of blood-red adventure which settles 
above the wharves even as it did in the days when Stevenson saw and loved 
and wrote it down. Isn’t there a touch of ardent vitality in that ? 

South of Hunter’s Point drydock, where the bay narrows almost to a 
strait, Dumbarton bridge, built by the Southern Pacific, now opens a new rail 
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highway which must exert instant 
and growing influence upon the city’s 
commerce by land. ‘The Ogden and 
Shasta routes will no longer have their 
western termini at a ferry slip on the 
east shore of the bay: like the Sunset 
route, they will unload passengers and 
freight in the heart of the metropolis. 
This is important to the convenience 
of passengers; it is ten times more 
important to theexpediting of freight. 
Dumbarton bridge—an engineering 
colossus—is the artery which will give 
vast life to the freight terminal and 
train yards at Visitacion. It will 
bring to the southerly bay shore manu- 
facturing plants which must make 
the city’s present thirty million dollars 
worth of breweries rank merely as one 
factory interest among many. Raw 
materials, cheap power were here; 
now perfection in transportation. 
The United Railroads is said to 
have spent twelve million dollars in 
three years in bringing street car 
service to its present efficiency. 
The city is working upon a water 
system, with Hetch Hetchy valley as 
the source of supply, which will 
ee 7 Eas See ER GA oe sHOW= meet the needs of 1,500,000 people. 
The Million Club is determined to 
justify its name by giving the city that population in 1915.  Clearing- 
house receipts of about two billion dollars, real estate sales of more 
than thirty million dollars in a year—a year noted for its ultra-conservative 
tone the country over—proclaim the fact that the big buildings have not 
been put up at a sacrifice of vitality in other channels. The city’s pulse 
has remained normal throughout. Vital ardor means more than a show. 
There is little doubt, however, that had not so much of the ready money been 
demanded in building (it must be remembered that San Francisco has rebuilt 
with no more than five million dollars assistance from the outside) a real 
estate speculation must have ensued such as few cities ever saw. Fat oppor- 
tunities were allowed to pass by the man busy with his skyscraper. It was 
not that the bottom went out of real estate at any time. After the fire, while 
stability was gradually reasserting itself, there were buyers enough, but few 
sellers. Owners of land were willing to wait and see: they did not feel at 
any time that their investments were imperiled. The chance for speculation 
lay in the fact that values have gone up, up from the standard which regulated 
them before the disaster. It is rather remarkable that many lots covered 
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with ashes were rated at a higher figure than when they were covered by 
buildings. Some men could see further through unbuilt stone walls than 
others, ‘and these men made a lot of money. Hear a brief story illustrative 
of things that have happened, which shows that in San Francisco even real 
estate may reek of romance: 

The Lincoln school site on Fourth street, off Market, had become too valu- 
able for schoolhouse purposes, and the school board was bound by a clause 
in the deed never to sell the ground. The board offered to lease the site for 
thirty-five years, the lessee to put up a building costing not less than 
$250,000 which should revert to the city at the end of thirty-five years. 
Experienced real estate men thought they were doing the city a favor in 
considering such a proposition at all; the best bid made on their behalf 
was conservative. ‘They were amazed to discover that Ashby O. Stewart, 
young bank clerk, had made a bid of $3,780 a month rental for the first five 
years and $7,245 a month for the remaining thirty years. ‘The total of that 
bid exceeded the bid of the real estate men by $913,000. Young Stewart was 
awarded the lease. His entire capital was consumed in paying his rent for 
the first two months. His struggles to meet the rent each month thereafter, 
while perfecting his scheme, would make a novel of adventure read tamely. 
Every bank in San Francisco in turn refused him aid: they said he was 
crazy. By methods little short of unique, Stewart assured the matter of 
the rent and induced prospective tenants, by favoring them in their leases, 
to advance the capital for the building. After eight months’ work, Stewart, 
who started with $7,000 as his total resources, sold out his entire propo- 
sitio. at a modest profit of $150,000. 

He sold out to bankers. 

Market street is changed—for 
the better. Take one _ instance. 
The street used to have big retail 
importance as far down as Sansome 
street: that importance now extends 
clear to the Ferry. There is no 
mistaking it. Singularly, this is 
ascribable in the main to the glass 
fronts of the new buildings. Lower 
Market did business before the fire 
in the iron-shuttered, small-win- 
dowed brick buildings which survived 
from the gold days. ‘There was little 
for the pedestrian to see. He walked 
down as far as Kearny or Mont- 
gomery and took a car for the Ferry. 
The seventy-five thousand people 
who crossed the bay every day had 
no intimate acquaintance with lower 
Market. Now all this is changed. 


The shop-window show is good all AT THE DOORWAY OF THE PACIFIC BUILDING, 
A VAST STRUCTURE OF REIN- 
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highway which must exert instant 
and growing influence upon the city’s 
commerce by land. ‘The Ogden and 
Shasta routes will no longer have their 
western termini at a ferry slip on the 
east shore of the bay: like the Sunset 
route, they will unload passengers and 
freight in the heart of the metropolis. 
This is important to the convenience 
of passengers; it is ten times more 
important to the expediting of freight. 
Dumbarton bridge—an engineering 
colossus—is the artery which will give 
vast life to the freight terminal and 
train yards at Visitacion. It will 
bring to the southerly bay shore manu- 
facturing plants which must make 
the city’s present thirty million dollars 
worth of breweries rank merely as one 
factory interest among many. Raw 
materials, cheap power were here; 
now perfection in transportation. 
The United Railroads is said to 
have spent twelve million dollars in 
three years in bringing street car 
service to its present efficiency. 
The city is working upon a water 
system, with Hetch Hetchy valley as 
the source of supply, which will 
meet the needs of 1,500,000 people. 
The Million Club is determined to 
justify its name by giving the city that population in 1915. Clearing- 
house receipts of about two billion dollars, real estate sales of more 
than thirty million dollars in a year—a year noted for its ultra-conservative 
tone the country over—proclaim the fact that the big buildings have not 
been put up at a sacrifice of vitality in other channels. The city’s pulse 
has remained normal throughout. Vital ardor means more than a show. 
There is little doubt, however, that had not so much of the ready money been 
demanded in building (it must be remembered that San Francisco has rebuilt 
with no more than five million dollars assistance from the outside) a real 
estate speculation must have ensued such as few cities ever saw. Fat oppor- 
tunities were allowed to pass by the man busy with his skyscraper. It was 
not that the bottom went out of real estate at any time. After the fire, while 
stability was gradually reasserting itself, there were buyers enough, but few 
sellers. Owners of land were willing to wait and see: they did not feel at 
any time that their investments were imperiled. ‘The chance for speculation 
lay in the fact that values have gone up, up from the standard which regulated 
them before the disaster. It is rather remarkable that manv lots covered 
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with ashes were rated at a higher figure than when they were covered by 
buildings. Some men could see further through unbuilt stone walls than 
others, and these men made a lot of money. Hear a brief story illustrative 
of things that have happened, which shows that in San Francisco even real 
estate may reek of romance: 

The Lincoln school site on Fourth street, off Market, had become too valu- 
able for schoolhouse purposes, and the school board was bound by a clause 
in the deed never to sell the ground. The board offered to lease the site for 
thirty-five years, the lessee to put up a building costing not less than 
$250,000 which should revert to the city at the end of thirty-five years. 
Experienced real estate men thought they were doing the city a favor in 
considering such a proposition at all; the best bid made on their behalf 
was conservative. ‘They were amazed to discover that Ashby O. Stewart, 
young bank clerk, had made a bid of $3,780 a month rental for the first five 
years and $7,245 a month for the remaining thirty years. ‘The total of that 
bid exceeded the bid of the real estate men by $913,000. Young Stewart was 
awarded the lease. His entire capital was consumed in paying his rent for 
the first two months. His struggles to meet the rent each month thereafter, 
while perfecting his scheme, would make a novel of adventure read tamely. 
Every bank in San Francisco in turn refused him aid: they said he was 
crazy. By methods little short of unique, Stewart assured the matter of 
the rent and induced prospective tenants, by favoring them in their leases, 
to advance the capital for the building. After eight months’ work, Stewart, 
who started with $7,000 as his total resources, sold out his entire propo- 
sitior. at a modest profit of $150,000. 
He sold out to bankers. 


Market street is changed—for 
the better. ‘Take one _ instance. 


The street used to have big retail 
importance as far down as Sansome 
street: that importance now extends 
clear to the Ferry. There is no 
mistaking it. Singularly, this is 
ascribable in the main to the glass 
fronts of the new buildings. Lower 
Market did business before the fire 
in the iron-shuttered, small-win- 
dowed brick buildings which survived 
from the gold days. ‘There was little 
for the pedestrian to see. He walked 
down as far as Kearny or Mont- 
gomery and took a car for the Ferry. 
The seventy-five thousand people 
who crossed the bay every day had 
no intimate acquaintance with lower 
Market. Now all this is changed. 
The shop-window show is good all 
the way to East street. When the 
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office buildings loose their flood of 
commuters, the pavements are 
crowded down the full length of the 
street. The street cars mourn the 
loss of a wheatsack full of nickels, 
but lower Market merchants who, 
like any merchants, know that the 
shop window is a reliable salesman, 
will tell you that business is good. 

The old district of big business in 
women’s wares—and wears—ran 
down Market and right-angled on 
Kearny. There has been expansion 
here. Market and Kearny are as 
before and the angle between is full 
of dry and faney goods establish- 
ments; splendid, attractive stores. 
The new domain of the woman 
with pounds or pennies to spend, 
comprises many, many blocks. And 
the woman will come here to delight 
her heart. It is difficult to see how 
San Francisco can ever want for 
ready money when every prominent 
corner downtown is occupied by a 
bank housed in a palace. 

On the night of April 20, 1906— 
the same night when millionaires slept 
with nothing but a spring suit between 
them and the restful concrete pave- 

IN FRONT OF THE HOTEL FAIRMONT ment—Will Irwin sat in the office of 
the Sun in New York and penned—on 
a typewrifer —that remarkable brochure, “The City That Was.” Yes, by that 
pathetic title he meant San Francisco. By way of introduction he wrote: 
“The old San Francisco is dead. The gayest, lightest;hearted, most pleasure- 
loving city of the western continent, and in many ways the most interesting 
and romantic, is a horde of refugees living among ruins. It may rebuild; 
it probably will; but those who have known that peculiar city by the Golden 
Gate, have caught its flavor of the Arabian Nights, feel that it can never be 
the same. It is as though a pretty, frivolous woman had passed through a 
great tragedy. She survives, but she is sobered and different. If it rises 
out of the ashes it must be a modern city, much like other cities and without 
its old atmosphere.” 

Will Irwin may dry his tears. Of a truth the things which he meant 
by “the old San Francisco” did not die and are not dead. By the Market 
street parade, by the Poodle Dog, by the wall pictures at Coppa’s, by the 
Orpheum gallery, by the honor of Matias’, by Sanguinetti’s, by the Italian 
opera, by Fillmore street on Saturday night—by the potent sign of each of 
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these “the old San Francisco” is very much alive. When he used the past 
tense in his title Mr. Irwin did not know—probably nobody knew—that 
“atmosphere” is a shifting thing of asbestos which may float out of reach of 
the flames and float back again to wait above the ashes. Happily disaster 
days put a crimp in some of the frivolities of the town, but, verily, the wine 
of the city’s life has lost none of that “flavor of the Arabian Nights” 
which was—is—body, sparkle and bead. 

The seemingly frivolous may have an unsuspected importance. ‘The 
first new buildings to go up after the fire consisted each of a very large 
room with many seats and a raised platform at one end. They were 
theaters. People climbed over the brick piles to fill them. Those strangest 
“first nights” ever known showed a 
multitude laughing in the pauses of 
the most sober thought and planning 
in which any multitude ever engaged. 
San Francisco had always begun 
serious undertakings with a smile 
upon its face: San Francisco was 
showing its faithfulness to a cheerful 
tradition which could not be shaken 
down or burned up. The Italian 
singers played to big houses that 
winter, though, when the wind blew, 
it was impossible to hear Lucia 
above high C for the flapping of the 
canvas walls of the opera house! 

Dealers in fashionable drygoods 
who bought big stocks of mediocre 
goods on rush orders learned an ex- 
pensive lesson. People who wanted 
imitation wares were not in the habit 
of going to these firms: the firms’ 
customers were not in the habit of 
wearing such goods and refused to 
accept the stuff merely because there 
had been a third-alarm fire in the 
town. ‘The San Francisco man wore 
lace boots while the debris was being 
cleared away: the San Francisco 
woman scarcely laid aside her kids and 
suedes and tiesfora day. Live or die, 
she would remain the same fascinat- 
ing person she had always been. 

For two years the half-human music 
of Paris heels and silk skirts was 
sacred to the broad sidewalks of Van 
Ness avenue where the big stores 
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To-day the patter and swish is heard up and down the full length of grand 
old-new Market street, swelling to full chorus on Saturday afternoon and 
driving the holiday spirit into the shops and offices of those who sternly 
refuse to turn the key in the door at noon and join the merry tide. The 
times are strangely out of joint, for that unique, worldly, matchless matinee 
parade on Market street has come back before the theaters are ready to 
reopendowntown. Wherefore it is plain that the Saturday afternoon parade, 
so long a sufficient sight for the world, is sufficient unto itself. 

Hundred-thousand-dollar cafes opened up in five-thousand-dollar buildings 
because hundred-thousand-dollar buildings could not be erected in a month, 
and the city would not forego for a longer period the services of Tait, Tortoni, 
Louis, Frank, Jack, Jules, Bergez, Delmonico. A big new cafe of the sort 
for which the city was famous opened downtown last summer prepared to 
wait nine months for paying business. And the first night, when there were 
no additional gaslight attractions to lure them downtown, people crowded 
the place until the till overflowed. ‘The restaurants are as good as they were 
and as bad as tirey were, no less cosmopolitan and distinctive, and the patrons 
who loved thei: life—who made their life—still eat, drink and smoke about 
the board. ‘There is lacking only the cobwebs in the cellar, a fault which 
time will right. 

Kearny street is Keariy street in spite of modern buildings. Always the 
Market street end of it was given over to the dress goods and clothing stores 
of fashion and the sellers of musical instruments. The gamut which began 
with variety jewelry stores, bird and dog stores, and ran through pawnshops, 
curio stalls and second-hand emporiums to Portsmouth square, thence on 
to the sailors of Barbary Coast, with Italian and Mexican restaurants near 
at hand and fishwives haggling in the tongues of Babel on the slope of Tele- 
graph hill above, has shifted its beginnings a few blocks northward, and there 
are yet many chinks in it, but the hill kept the denizens from sliding into the 
bay, and, with much general resemblance to its quondam self, this “Street of 
the Adventurers” will come again into its peculiar own. 

Glittering signs and the advent of the five-cent theatorium on Barbary 
Coast fail utterly—even as the police have failed—to transform the place. 
Soldier, sailor and hayseed, seeking primitive excitement on the night off, 
will learn wariness in the same hard school as of yere. The new China- 
town is a study. It is more Christian in its business methods and 
conveniences, more pagan in its architecture, unchanged in the matter 
of its gods. Under pagoda domes are the most magnificent oriental bazaars 
ever seen in the occidental world. There is less puzzle of blind alleys, more 
glitter of electricity; the same life under the ground. The womenkind of the 
Chinaman, bound-foot or splay, move swiftly and noiselessly with that 
impenetrable mystery of the East which fits them more closely than a veil. 
Roast pig still holds the sidewalk; there is still the fume of opium and fire- 
crackers; and always the rich merchant with possibly a coat of mail under 
his blouse is stalked by the ghostly highbinder, who eats the best rice and 
smokes the most expensive hop because of his ability to oblige a rival tong 
in the matter of oriental vengeance. 
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Now comes the second period of reconstruction—and more. The pulling 
down of the ruins of the City Hall marks its beginning. Business is rehoused; 
now proper homes for government, religion, and the arts. The municipality 
will spend five millions on the new City Hall; thirty-four new schoolhouses 
will cost as much. A Hall of Justice, county hospital, a perfect fire system 
with ninety great cisterns, sewers, garbage incinerators—these and other 
improvements will occupy the city boards and engineers. ‘Two or three 
cathedrals and a score of great churches will now take form. Art will influ- 
ence the architecture of these, and art will completely dominate new structures 
for purposes more exclusively its own. Progress will be leisurely hence- 
forward toward a far limit, and money aplenty will oil the road to notable 
accomplishment. 

Its vital ardor has made and will make the city: it is the commanding 
language of the city’s head and heart. Where—oh, where, between the 
seven seas!—will you find another such people; a people who rebuild a 
metropolis in three years, who smile through disaster and never forget to keep 
busy—a people who will play with you, be gay with you, or join you in a 
prayer? 


THE NEW HOME OF THE FRENCH BANK, 
SUTTER STREET, ABOVE MONTGOMERY 
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**Again Full of When San Francisco vanished three years \ y 
Courage and the ago, I astonished my eastern friends with 


. the prophecy that the city would be herself 
Love of Life,’’ says pee Ai Sangin: 
again, and more, too, in five years. In 


President Jordan spite of her large floating population, of 
of Stanford her swarm of saloons and of her thieves’ 
government, the resultant of these other two 
untoward conditions, the city had a life, a vigor, a courage which few other 
cities in the world can show. The statement attributed to one Jimmy Britt, 
that he “would rather be a battered lamppost on Battery street in San 
Francisco than be the Waldorf-Astoria” is a poetic expression of the spirit 
of San Francisco and of the affection in the hearts of her people everywhere. 
In face of difficulties, before which almost any other city would have lain 
down supinely, San Francisco has forged ahead. Although there are still 
many piles of burned brick about and many fire-twisted masses of iron to be 
seen, yet for all practical purposes San Francisco is herself again, “serene, 
indifferent of fate,” as full of courage and the love of life where life is worth 
living as ever she was. Davip Srarr JORDAN. 
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*‘All that the Highest Four days after the earthquake I stood 
Optimism Could before the Ferry building and looked across 


the waste. ‘There stood beside me one of 
Have Expected,’’ says : : egies 
P m y the three or four most influential citizens 


President Wheeler of San Francisco. The sight that was 
of Berkeley before our eyes was one of dismay—San 

Francisco was all one pink ghost. Who 
could believe that out of the ash heaps a city could ever arise again? The 
citizen who stood beside me asked, “How long do you think it will be 
before the real city grows again out of that desert?” I said, “Five years.” 
He said: ““Ten and you will be lucky at that.” 

In the weeks just following the earthquake it was common to hear men 
and even what are known as practical business men say that the center of 
business had been permanently transferred to Van Ness avenue, that Van 
Ness avenue would be a business street and the chief business street of the 
city. Those who saw with their minds, however, knew that San Francisco 
as a business entity must come back to the old centers. The short-sighted 
people who talked in terms of Fillmore and Van Ness avenue had forgotten 
the suburban population; they had forgotten also the tremendous inertia 
of established values registered in mortgages on real estate. Cities are bound 
to restore themselves on old-established lines. London will always have its 
Broad street, New York its Wall street. 

The San Francisco we see now three years after the earthquake, so far as its 
business center is concerned, is certainly a far better city than the one that 
was destroyed. The new city practically goes into operation in March, 1909, 
and it is immeasurably finer from an architectural point of view, and immeas- 
urably more solid and useful from the business point ef view than the old. 
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I conceive it to be of great importance that the business city is brought 
together in intensified form at a fixed center and in buildings that have the 
necessary height to accommodate a large business population. The new 
San Francisco will have a firm nucleus condensed about the line of Market 
from Sansome to Powell, essentially the old center only shifted slightly down 
Market toward the east. 

No one can quite understand the courage that was needed for the rebuild- 
ing unless he has had opportunity to know directly one or more of the concrete 
cases in which a man had to face the problem of providing money to rebuild. 
I have had occasion to know some cases of real heroism and of a public spirit 
measuring quite up to the finest deeds of city rescue that history can record. 
At any rate the fact is that three years after the disaster we have all that the 
highest optimism could have expected for five. Five years after the disaster 
we shall have no other external trace of it left than the improvement on every 
hand. BenJAMIN Ipe WHEELER. 
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San Francisco There were sixty seconds of blackness. 
Downtown Again Before, since twilight, Market street had 


’ been a pandemonium of noise, of horn 
New Year’s Eve 2 ee ; 
blowing, of confetti throwing, of parades of 


Told About by automobiles decorated out of their native 
Homer Boushey form into fantastic chariots. But when 
the hands of the great clock on the Ferry 
tower pointed to the first second of midnight there was a chaos of 
darkhess. Every one of the tens of thousands of lights was out. The air 
was filled with eerie noises that came out of darkness. The minute passed. 
Suddenly the air was filled with light. Market street, Union square, the 
bold facades of the St. Francis hotel and of the decorated skyscrapers along 
the great thoroughfare of the city, gave forth millions of rays of incandescence. 
The noise of horn blowing was renewed. The year 1909 had been born in 
the discreet moment of the dark and now that the mystery of birth has 
passed, the light could shine on the lusty, crowing babe. ‘Tens of thousands 
of fairy godmothers and fathers blew horns of plenty into its infant ears, 
for Market street had become the greatest place in the world in which a 
new year might be born. Had the world ever seriously questioned the 
rejuvenation of San Francisco that doubt must have been dispelled last 
New Year’s eve. In all parts of the city, and particularly in the rebuilt 
downtown section, tens of thousands of rollicking merrymakers gave acclaim 
to such a greeting as no New Year has ever known before. The carnival 
spirit was rife and under the glittering sheets of light, between the rows of 
gaily bedecked skyscrapers, the throng danced and shouted the old vear out 
and gave the new born year a welcome never to be forgotten. All the pent 
up feeling of an extremely sentimental people was let loose that night and 
nothing could have dimmed the enthusiasm or the jollity that was everywhere. 
There have been other celebrations and other New Years but never such 

a spectacular, whole-hearted affair as the one that greeted 1909. 
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SAN FRANCISCO TO-DAY 


By Evwarp Rosreson Taytor 


MAYOR OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Not hers the soul to weep or sigh, 
Much less to yield, beneath her woes, 
But on, still on, she glorious goes 
With triumph-kindled, beaming eye; 
Upon her breast great blossoms lie 
Which from the heartless ashes rose, 
And through her veins fresh ichor flows, 
As fadeless colors tint her sky 


Her children gather round her throne 
With lifted voice in glad acclaim, 

As if Hope’s wealth were all their own; 
While nerved anew, in Virtue’s name 
They would the crime-stained past atone, 

And dash to earth each cup of shame. 




















ON MARKET STREET, NEAR MASON, LOOKING EAST, SHOWING THE MECHANICS’ SAVINGS BANK, 
THE FLOOD BUILDING BEYOND, NATIVE SONS’ MONUMENT IN THE CENTER, AND TOWER 
OF THE HUMBOLDT BANK BUILDING ON THE RIGHT 








IN THE FOREGROUND IS LOTTA’S FOUNTAIN ON MARKET STRE 3 T KEARNY. LOOKING 
ACROSS MARKET STREET IS THE NEW PALACE HOTEL, BEYOND IT THE METROPOLIS BANK 
BUILDING, WHILE ON THE LEFT IS THE LOWER PART OF THE CHRONICLE BLOCK 




















THROUGH MONTGOMERY STREET AT MARKET. ON THE LEFT IS THE CROCKER BUILDING, ON 
THE RIGHT THE UNION TRUST BUILDING, WITH THE MILLS BUILDING IN THE DISTANCE 
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DOWN MARKET STREET AT POWELI ON THE LEFT IS THE FLOOD BUILDING IN THE FORE- 
GROUND; ON THE RIGHT THE EMPORIUM, ““CALIFORNIA’S LARGEST STORE,” AND THE 
COMMERCIAL BUILDING, CONTAINING THE PRESS CLUB’S NEW HOME 





DOWN POST STREET AT KEARNY—ON THE LEFT IS THE FOXCROFT BUILDING, BEYOND THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND THE UNION TRUST COMPANY; ON THE RIGHT THE BULLOCK & 
JONES BUILDING 
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HERE ARE TWO PICTURES OF SAN FRANCISCO, BOTH TAKEN FROM THE SAME POINT OF VIEW. THE CHRONICLE BUILDING 'MARKET A 
CHURCH TOWER ON THE EXTREME LEFT, THE CALIFORNIA HOTEL AND OTHER BUILDINGS WHICH EXIST NO LONGER po NOT # 


THE SUBSTANTIAL CITY OF TO-DAY. THE UPPER PICTURE IS FROM A PANORAMA PHOTOGRAPH BY W. G. H A LEY; TH WER FROM 
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WITH THE GRACE 
SCTED IN MAKING 


THE OLD CITY BEFORE THE FIRE, 
one 


NG By 
LING. MARKET AND KEARNY STREETS. THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS 
‘D DO NOT APPEAR IN THE LOWER PICTURE, WHICH SHOWS WHAT MODERN CONSTRUCTION HAS EF 
"WER FROM A SIMILAR PANORAMA BY H. C, TIBBITTS 
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ON MONTGOMERY STREET IN FRONT OF THE UNION TRUST BUILDING, LOOKING TOWARD THE 
NEW PALACE HOTEL 
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THE FLOWER MARK AT KEARNY AND M/é 2T STREET‘ FEATURE OF THE OLD CITY 
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IN NEW 


CHINATOWN, 


WITH 


ITS SPICK-AND-SPAN 


SING FAT COMPANY 
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BAZAARS OF PRESSED BRICK : 
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IN NEW CHINATOWN, WITH ITS SPICK-AND-SPAN BAZAARS OF PRE: ED BRICK AND CONCRETE 
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THE WAY THE HOMES OF THE 
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LOOKING TOWARD THE PRESIDIO AND FORT WINE 


NEW CITY ARE SPREADING OUT CLOSE TO THE WATE 
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MAKE WESTING 


By Jack Lonpon 


Author of “The Call of the Wild,” “The Sea Wolf,” etc. 


Whatever you do, make westing! make westing!—<Sailing directions for Cape Horn 


NOR seven weeks the Mary Rogers had 
t been between fifty degrees south in the 

Atlantic and fifty degrees south in the 
Pacific, which meant that for seven weeks 
she had been struggling to round Cape Horn. 
for seven weeks she had been either in dirt, 
or close to dirt, save once, and then, following 
upon six days of excessive dirt which she had 
ridden out under the shelter of the redoubtable 
‘Terra Del Fuego coast, she had almost gone 
ashore during a heavy swell in the dead calm 
that had suddenly fallen. For seven weeks 
she had wrestled with the Cape Horn gray- 
beards, and in return had been buffeted and 
smashed by them. She was a wooden ship, 
and her ceaseless straining had opened her 


seams, so that twice a day the watch took its 


turn at the pumps. 

‘The Mary Rogers was strained, the crew was 
strained, and big Dan Cullen, master, was like- 
wise strained. Perhaps he wasstrained most of 
all, for upon him rested the responsibility of 
that titanic struggle. He slept most of the time 
in his clothes, though he rarely slept. He 
haunted the deck at night, a great, burly, 
robust ghost, black with the sunburn of thirty 
years of sea and hairy as an orangutan. He, 
in turn, was haunted by one thought of action, 
a sailing direction for the Horn: Whatever 
you do, make westing! make westing! It was 
an obsession. He thought of nothing else, 


except, at times, to blaspheme God for 
sending such bitter weather. 

Make westing! He hugged the Horn, and a 
dozen times lay hove to with the iron cape 
bearing east-by-north, or north-northeast, a 
score of miles away. 


And each time the 





eternal west wind smote him back and he made 
easting. He fought gale after gale, south to 
sixty-four degrees, inside the Antarctic drift 
ice, and pledged his immortal soul to the 
Powers of Darkness for a bit of westing, for 
a slant to take him around. And he made 
easting. In despair, he had tried to make 
the passage through the Straits of Le Maire. 
Half way through, the wind hauled to the 
north’ard of northwest, the glass dropped to 
28.88, and he turned and ran before a gale of 
cyclonic fury, missing, by a hair’s breadth, 
piling up the Mary Rogers on the black- 
toothed rocks. ‘Twice he had made west to 
the Diego Ramirez rocks, one of the times 
saved between two snowsqualls by sighting 
the gravestones of ships a quarter of a mile 
dead ahead. 

Blow! Captain Dan Cullen instanced all 
his thirty years at sea to prove that never 
had it blown so before. The Mary Rogers 
was hove to at the time he gave the evidence, 
and, to clinch it, inside half an hour the 
Mary Rogers was hove down to the hatches. 
Her new maintopsail and brand new spencer 
were blown away like tissue paper, and five 
sails, furled and fast under double gaskets, 
were blown loose and stripped from the yards. 
And before morning the Mary Rogers was 
hove down twice again, and holes were 
knocked in her bulwarks to ease her decks 
from the weight of ocean that pressed her 
down. 

On an average of once a week Captain Dan 
Cullen caught glimpses of the sun. Once, 
for ten minutes, the sun shone at midday, and 
ten minutes afterward a new gale was piping 
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“Tt was blowing a living gale. It was im- 
possible to save the man.” 

“He fell from the royal-yard,” Dorety cried 
hotly. “You were setting the royals at the 
time. Fifteen minutes afterward you were 
setting the skysails.” 

“It was a living gale, wasn’t it, Mr. Hig- 
gins ?” Captain Cullen said,turning to the mate. 

“If you'd brought her to, it’d have taken 
the'sticks out of her,” was the mate’s answer. 
“You did the proper thing, Captain Cullen. 
The man hadn’t a ghost of a show.” 

George Dorety made no answer, and to the 
meal’s end no one spoke. After that, Dorety 
had his meals served in his stateroom. Cap- 
tain Cullen scowled at him no longer, though 
no speech was exchanged between them, while 
the Mary Rogers sped north toward warmer 
latitudes. At the end of the week, Dan Cullen 
cornered Dorety on deck. 

“What are you going to do with me when 
we get to ’Frisco ?” he demanded bluntly. 

“T am going to swear out a warrant for your 
arrest,” Dorety answered quietly. “I am 
going to charge you with murder, and I am 
going to see you hanged for it.” 

“You're almighty sure of yourself,” Captain 
Cullen sneered, turning on his heel. 

A second week passed, and one morning 
found George Dorety standing in the coach- 
house companionway at the for’ard end of the 
long poop, taking his first gaze around the 
deck. The Mary Rogers was reaching 
full-and-by, in a stiff breeze. Every sail was 
set and drawing, including the staysails. 
Captain Cullen strolled for’ard along the 
poop. He strolled carelessly, glancing at the 
passenger out of the corner of his eye. Dorety 
was looking the other way, standing with head 
and shoulders outside the companionway, and 
only the back of his head was to be seen. 
Captain Cullen, with swift eye, embraced the 
main-staysail block and the head and estimated 
the distance. He glanced about him. No- 
body was looking. Aft, Joshua Higgins, 
pacing up and down, had just turned his back 
and was going the other way. Captain Cullen 
bent over suddenly and cast the staysail sheet 
off from its pin. The heavy block hurtled 
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through the air, smashing Dorety’s head like 
an eggshell and hurtling on and back and forth 
as the staysail whipped and slatted in the wind. 
Joshua Higgins turned around to see what had 
carried away, and met the full blast of the 
vilest portion of Captain Cullen’s-profanity. 

“TI made the sheet fast myself,” whimpered 
the mate in the first lull, “with an extra 
turn to make sure. I remember it distinctly.” 

“Made fast ?” the Captain snarled back, for 
the benefit of the watch as it struggled to 
capture the flying sail before it tore to ribbons. 
“You couldn’t make your grandmother fast, 
you useless hell’s scullion. If you made that 
sheet fast with an extra turn, why didn’t 
it stay fast? That’s what I want to know. 
Why didn’t it stay fast ?” 

The mate whined inarticulately. 

“Oh, shut up!” was the final word of Cap- 
tain Cullen. 

Half an hour later he was as surprised as any 
when the body of George Dorety was found 
inside the companionway on the floor. In 
the afternoon, alone in his room, he doctored 
up the log. He wrote: 

Ordinary seaman Karl Brun, lost over- 
board from fore-royal-yard in a gale of wind. 
Was running at the time, and for the safety of 
the ship did not dare come up to the wind. 
Nor could a boat have lived in the sea that 
was running. 

On another page, he wrote: 

Had often warned Mr. Dorety about the 
danger he ran because of his carelessness on 
deck. I told him, once, that some day he 
would get his head knocked off by a block. 
A carelessly fastened main-staysail sheet was 
the cause of the accident, which was deeply to 
be regretted because Mr. Dorety was a favorite 
with all of us. 


Captain Dan Cullen read over his literary 
effort with admiration, blotted the page and 
closed the log. He lighted a cigar and stared 
before him. He felt the Mary Rogers lift, 
and heel, and surge along, and knew that she 
was making nine knots. A smile of satisfac- 
tion slowly dawned on his black and hairy 
face. Well, anyway, he had made his westing 


and fooled God. 
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Jllustrated 


RANKLYN CARRUTHERS, beach- 
F comber, sat on the warm beach at 

Mokapu, his shadow a dark puddle on 
the glistening sand. In the forenoon glare 
his color-scheme was fatiguing to the eye. 
His broad-brimmed native hat, made of the 
leaves of the royal palm, was twined about 
with a dingy puggaree, a foot or more of 
faded purple end trailing rakishly behind. 
A soiled yellow handkerchief encircled his 
neck above a worn army shirt and his brown 
denim trousers were patched with blue. 
His thin aquiline nose was sadly seamed 
with beery veins, and his long, walrus-tusk 
mustache, burned to a tawny hue by tropic 
suns, was stained with tobacco. 

The sun was high above the horizon but 
the sea had not yet risen to the trade wind 
and a thin, oily wash slid whispering up the 
hard beach and lapped softly at his bare feet. 
Little crabs of many colors scuttled about, 
snatching minute sustenance from the edge 
of each receding wave, and a school of mullet 
leaped and flirted about joyously a rod or so 
from shore. Carruthers gazed _pensively 
abroad over the sunlit sea, a world of dejection 
in his watery, blood-shot blue eyes, for the 
tide was out and his fortune at low ebb. For 
one thing, there was no more drink. In the 
case of Rook and Davis, he found some meas- 
ure of relief in cursing his arch enemies, but 
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by the Author 


the utter hopelessness of further quest for 
“square-face” .gin was a bitter, poignant 
grief too deep for mere words. He hadn’t 
a cent; he was “stony broke”; and there was 
no earthly hope of raising the wind. Save 
the proverbial rag for decency his last negoti- 
able article of clothing was gone. Sing Wo, 
who ran the blind pig in conjunction with his 
greasy coffee-house, had absolutely refused 
another nickel of credit; and Carruthers was 
athirst. It was a hard world! 

The question of food offered no problem. 
Even among Hawaiians, spoiled with the 
taint of over-civilization, no one need go 
hungry. He was sure, at least, of poi and 
fish, but he would have traded all the flesh- 
pots of Hawaii for the cup that cheers and 
inebriates. Here was no loyal, brown fafine 
to bring him cocoanut-palm toddy or trade 
gin, won by her skill at the fishing or from 
the store of precious copra. In Hawaii the 
day of the white sluggard of the beach is long 
past, and to Carruthers, unmistakably at 
the end of his tether, there seemed no alterna- 
tive but to go to work. He shuddered. 
A berth as able seaman was the best he could 
hope for, and his delicate soul revolted against 
the horrors of the forecastle. In fact it was 
in escaping them that an evil fortune had 
spewed him up, as it were, on the inhospitable 
windward shore of Oahu. 
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For a generation past he had eaten of the 
lotus of the South Sea beaches, an idler in 
traders’ camps and native huts below the 
equator, one of the many cast adrift on their 
own weak resources by the English law of 
primogeniture. Like most of his kind he 
had once been possessed of a certain amount 
of energy, albeit without initiative; but it 
had long since been squandered in the lawless 
islands of the South Seas, the sunny graveyard 
of ‘many brave ambitions. Without definite 
plan, a portion of his quarterly remittance 
still unburned in his pocket, he had sailed 
from Apia in the schooner of his friend Jimmie 
Luka, a half-caste, and at Honolulu had suc- 
cumbed to the garish delights of the water- 
front. During the ensuing hazy period he 
had made the acquaintance of the partners, 
Rook and Davis, whose humane occupation 
was. to provide labor for all unemployed 
seamen whether they wanted it or not. Man 
must live by the sweat of his brow, and Rook 
and Davis had many ways of persuading a 
sailor whose money was gone that it was time 
to be up and doing. 

When Carruthers was able to recall the 
particulars of this acquaintance he was aboard 
a “lime-juice” bark merrily bowling along off 
Waimanalo point on the way to Liverpool. 
It was a long swim but Carruthers was as 
amphibious as a kanaka and in a couple of 
hours, helped by the Molokai current, he 
reached the Mokapu beach, where he had 
perforce remained these three months past. 
Luka, he had ascertained, had sailed without 
him; his money was gone; his remittance was 
undoubiedly forfeited, and between him and 
his beloved beaches were thousands of long, 
blue Pacific miles. Honolulu, with its arc- 
lights and aggressive progress he would have 
none of and, be it said, Honolulu would have 
none of him. Properly drunk, Carruthers 
would have been philosophical and at least 
tolerated Mokapu. Sternly sober, he chewed 
the bitter cud of reflection, and ever and anon 
he breathed pungent curses on Rook and 
Davis. 

There came a queer, nondescript figure 
along the beach. Its walk was a mere sham- 
ble; its lips gabbled in audible soliloquy, 
while one arm and hand made gestures in the 
air. Beside the melancholy Carruthers the 
figure collapsed to a seat on the sand. 

“Kalata,” it said, “I have news!” 

It was a Hawaiian. His gaunt body was 
clothed in rags, scantier and less picturesque 
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than those of the white beachcomber. His 
left arm was paralyzed and withered, the 
hand claw-like and rigid against the breast; 
his lower lip drooped and mumbled and his 
eyelids were turned outward showing ghastly 
red rims against the white cornea. Hence 
Lone Jack was an outcast. There was no 
shame of dishonor in the withered arm, the 
pendulous lip or the childish, almost fatuous, 
mind. Fearful scars from the bite of great 
morays, mutilated hands from premature 
dynamite explosions while fishing’and various 
congenital deformities are common enough in 
Hawaii and carry no disgrace. Thus scarred 
or maimed you may be a man among men. 
You may even be a leper, spotted and swollen, 
and retain respect and honor; but if your 
eyes are red-rimmed you are an outcast and 
a pariah and no woman will look upon you 
with favor. This is the law of centuries in 
Polynesia. 

Carruthers and Lone Jeck were cronies in 
a way. The Hawaiian, proud and grateful 
at being approached on anything like a 
man-to-man basis, had taken Carruthers to 
his bosom as a blood brother from the first. 
He was a very humble and devoted slave, and 
Carruthers was quite content to live upon the 
scant bounty of Lone Jack, who, in spite of 
his deformities, was an expert fisherman, 
and to pick faults critically if the fish were 
poor or the poi too sour. 

Carruthers’ brooding had put an edge on 
his temper, and he said sourly: “News! Why, 
Jack, there ain’t any news in the whole world 
worth hearing. What is it?’ The native 
drew from his tattered shirt an old, greasy 
newspaper, printed in Hawaiian, spread it 
on his knee and pointed triumphantly to an 
article of about half a column. Carruthers 
took the paper and read impatiently. He 
was familiar with Hawaiian as he was with 
most of the Polynesian dialects, but to him 
the tale conveyed nothing. It stated that a 
British cruiser had touched at Honolulu on 
the way to Vancouver with a number of Japan- 
ese prisoners. The Japs had been found 
colonized on an island belonging to Great 
Britain and were busily engaged in killing 
birds and curing the skins when the cruiser 
swooped down like an avenging angel and 
sent a file of marines ashore to arrest the 
colony. The skins (said the article) were 
chiefly those of the tropic, or bos’n-bird, 
and were worth about twenty thousand dollars. 
Carruthers threw the paper aside. “Well,” 
said he, “what of it ?” . 
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“Behold,” said Lone Jack, “behold riches— 
and gin! Much gin! We shall be drunk for 
weeks and months.” 

Carruthers stared, contemptuous, but a 
trifle concerned. “You’re lolo, Jack. Crazy 
is. a loon!” 

“No, no, Kalata! Not lolo! Not even 
drunk, auwe-e! (alas!). But listen! Saw 
you not the tale in the nupepa? It tells of 
the skins of birds worth many, many dollars. 
Isitnot so? Ae! And those birds, what are 
they, O hoaloha ? They are the ko-ae, such 
as you see up there.” He pointed upward 
and inland where a tiny speck twinkled white 
against the dark cliffs. Carruthers spat 
Iryly. “Well,” said he, “and then what ?” 

‘What said the nupepa ?” asked Lone Jack. 
“The skin is to be sold for money for the hats 
of Haole women in Flisco. Listen, Kalata!” 
His voice sank to a hoarse, eager whisper. 
‘I know a place—it is not far—where those 
birds, those ko-ae and others, are like the 
sand—thousand thousands! We shall go in 
a canoe, taking food, and kill these birds of 
ihe long tail and take the skins. There will 
be money, and gin. We shall be rich, Kalata, 
isitnot so? Say, shall I make ready thecanoe r 

His voice trembled with excitement and 
fear lest the other refuse this golden oppor- 
tunity. Here was a rich harvest at their very 
threshold and they had but to stretch forth 
their hands. Carruthers picked up_ the 
paper and re-read the article with care. The 
number of skins was not stated, it was true, 
but the value was there. Twenty thousand 
dollars! Carruthers swallowed hard and 
blinked. It did not occur to him any more 
than it had to the simple Lone Jack to allow 
for possible journalistic license in rounding 
out the story. In plain, cold type it stated 
that these were the skins of the bos’n, a bird 
common enough, though shy and retiring, and 
they had an enormous market value. He lay 
back on the sand, his hands clasped beneath 
his battered hat. Far overhead a white bird 
soared its way out to sea, the two long beauti- 
ful tail feathers opening and closing like a 
pair of shears; and Franklyn Carruthers, 
following it with his eyes, saw, as it were, 
a vision of wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice, of farewell to parching drought and 
inhospitable northern beaches, and a weapon 
against Rook and Davis, his bitterest foes. 


II 


The sun had passed the meridian, but its 
rays were hot and the heat waves blurred the 
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long, white beach as the two set forth. The 
canoe, a small one, the sole valued possession 
of Lone Jack, contained a huge calabash of 
poi, a quantity of dried fish and squid, many 
coiled fishlines, an old muzzle-loading fowl- 
ing-piece with powder and shot, and in the 
bow, carefully wrapped and secure from 
breakage, a single precious bottle of the fiery 
native liquor known as okolehao, “borrowed” 
by Carruthers from a plantation luna only 
after tearful and exhaustive persuasion. 
Mokumanu, the small rookery that was 
their destination, is not far from the mainland, 
but the progress of the little craft was neces- 
sarily slow. Lone Jack, with his one service- 
able arm, did little more than keep it on its 
course, and Carruthers, enervated by idle- 
ness and alcohol, stopped often to rest and 
clear the salt sweat from his eyebrows. It 
was after three hours of distasteful labor that 
they approached the small, lofty islet that 
rose almost a cylinder of sheer rock, offering 
to the eye no prospect of a foothold. Round 
this the native craftily guided the canoe, 
scanning the cliff with care. Finally, with 
delicate precision, he brought the bow close 
to the rock and pointed out a system of hol- 
lows and projections. “It was here,” said he, 
“that my brother climbed, many years ago. 
Do you ascend, Kalata, taking the rope. 
I will make fast the canoe. Then help me 
up. ‘The rope must be my other hand.” 
Carruthers looked aloft. The rock was so 
steep that it appeared to overhang, and as he 
looked he swore. For a moment he sat in 
doubt, half-minded to abandon the enterprise. 
Lone Jack, Watching him anxiously with 
wistful, dog-like eyes, pointed with his paddle 
to the cloud of birds whirling about overhead. 
“Behold, Kalata!’’ he cried, in his quavering 
treble. “Behold the flying dollars!” A mo- 
ment later the beachcomber was clinging to 
the cliff and crawling slowly up its face. 
There were birds everywhere. Every hol- 
low in the cliff contained a nest, and as he 
climbed the parent birds swooped about him 
boldly with harsh cries, stabbing at him with 
their beaks. Confused by these sallies and 
the beating of their strong wings he was 
often obliged to stop and fight them off. 
When he reached the summit he was breath- 
less and exhausted, but his brief rest was 
interrupted by a sharp tug at the line round 
his waist. Lone Jack had made a sling about 
the supplies and Carruthers hauled them up, 
again lowering the line. Lone Jack knotted 
it firmly beneath his armpits and aided by 
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this, using his sound arm and bare toes to 
advantage, began the ascent. To the tired, 
muscle-worn man at the summit it seemed an 
age till the native rolled panting over the edge 
of the cliff, clasping close to his breast be- 
neath his withered arm the precious bottle 
of okolehao. 

“Phe-ew!” said Carruthers, feebly, fanning 
himself. “You’re a big fish, Jack. I’m 
dead beat; and, my Lord, smell the perfumery! 
Here, gimme that bottle!” Half an hour 
later, as the sun dropped behind the moun- 
tains of Kahana, the two adventurers slept the 
sleep of utter exhaustion. Far below an 
empty bottle bobbed placidly about in the 
long evening swell. 


Ill 


For three weeks the two vagabonds camped 
and worked upon the little islet. Only once 
did they return to the mainland to renew the 
supply of poi and drinking water, for they 
feared their secret would leak out and com- 
petition spring up among the thrifty Portu- 
guese and Japanese on the plantations. The 
labor was incredibly hard, but once actively 
engaged Carruthers spared neither himself 
nor his faithful companion. For the first 
time in years he acquitted himself like a man 
in deadly earnest. In the actual killing of the 
birds with clubs, nets, and later the fowling- 
piece, Lone Jack proved useless from the 
first day. Carruthers, awakened by cries 
for help, had found him wrestling with three 
goonies, each of which had swallowed an arm 
of a dried squid, the whole group the center of 
a vortex of screaming fowl. The melee was 
perfectly ludicrous, and Carruthers sat con- 
vulsed with laughter. Suddenly a bird, with 
a cry like the clank of a chain, darted at the 
kanaka’s face; the strong beak, razor-sharp, 
struck his cheek just below the eye and snipped 
it neatly to the bone. It was a painful and 
bloody wound, and somehow the incident 
struck a chord of superstition in his simple, 
primitive mind. The fowl on this lonely 
rock were, he concluded, malignant spirits, 
and in real terror he begged and pleaded till 
Carruthers set him to the lighter tasks of 
retrieving those birds that fell in the sea, 
making salt, skinning the slain and fishing 
between whiles. 

On Mokumanu there are goonies, terns, 
gulls and bos’n-birds, the latter, fleet-winged 
and shy, being in the minority. Each day 
the catch dwindled as the parent birds grew 
more wary or deserted their nests utterly, 
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and each day the ammonia stench grew more 
nauseating. Carruthers’ face began to lose 
its beery, bloated appearance and take ona 
healthful color, and his muscles, which in his 
early days as a remittance man had been 
those of an athlete, once more grew lithe and 
supple. His thoughts took an optimistic turn 
and he began to plan for the future. There 
was a little trading station that he had once 
coveted in the Marshalls. He wondered how 
the copra market was holding up. Perhaps 
he would go into business and settle down. 
With a thousand dollars or so in hand much 
might be accomplished. Then there might 
be a great future in these bird skins. ‘There 
were lonely little guano islands all over the 
Pacific where fortunes might be made. If 
the worst came and these skins brought even 
less than his lowest computation, he could 
still get away from Hawaii, in itself no mean 
reward. Then he would go back to his old 
loafing ground in Tonga, which he hadn’t seen 
in seven years, and let it support him as 
of old. 

He found relaxation in taming a young 
bos’n-bird, a mere fledgeling that fought and 
snapped as he took it from the nest and to 
whom he was attracted by its fierce precocity. 
The little creature, whom he called Spike 
because that sounded like its one note of 
expression, soon grew tame and impudent 
and perfectly fearless, pilfering scraps of food 
from between their very fingers. Lone Jack 
took an immediate dislike, not untinged with 
fear, to this odd pet, a dislike which “Spike” 
returned by hissing whenever he came in 
sight, calling out shrilly: “Spike! spike!” and 
nipping the native with his sharp bill at every 
opportunity, to Carruthers’ huge delight. 

When they set forth on the return voyage 
there were three sugar bags full of plumage 
in the canoe, the actual value of which they 
had yet to learn. ‘The very presence of this 
hard-won spoil was cheering, however, and 
Lone Jack sang an old savage war song of 
victory, and Carruthers, with Spike perched 
on his shoulder and a new light in his eyes, 
sent the canoe shoreward with long, powerful 
strokes that accomplished the journey in half 
the time it had previously taken. 

To this point the venture had prospered. 
There were the full sacks; now arose the 
question of a market. It must be Honolulu, 
of course, and between Mokapu and Honolulu 
were fifteen weary miles, with the tortuous 
climb to the summit of the Pali included. 
However, there were chances of a lift on the 
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366 ON 
way. Carruthers alone would go, taking the 
sacks, and try out the market; meanwhile 
the partners, after the predatory fashion of 
knights of the road, would lie in wait and 
intercept any providential means of trans- 
portation. It was a simple plan without a 
flaw, and they slept over it after a meal of 
raw fish and ripe bananas. 

A thin golden are of sun shone over the rim 
of the sea as Carruthers set forth. Inland the 
grim peaks of the Pali were half obscured by 
flying clouds, and the brisk trade wind play- 


fully caught up salt dashes of spray from the _ 


wave crests and tossed them far inland. 
From the beachcomber’s left shoulder 
depended a brown, bulging sack; upon his 
right perched the scowling Spike. At his 
feet the other sacks awaited only a willing 
charioteer, and a Japanese, driving to town 
in a brake, became the Deus ex machina. 
Wasting no courtesy or “‘by-your-leave” on a 
despised oriental, Carruthers halted the rig, 
tossed in the sacks and mounted to a seat 
beside the driver. Lone Jack bade him a 
tearful Godspeed. The horse was a sturdy 
island pony and drew them swiftly on their 
way; and so Franklyn Carruthers passed over 
the Pali and out of the life of the lone outcast 
fondly waiting his return on the beach at 
Mokapu. What mattered that there were to 
be tokens of his whilom friend in days to 
come? What comfort, indeed, were visions 
of pig and taro and unlimited gin against the 
lost comradeship of Kalata? Lone Jack, 
alone on the beach with his red-rimmed eyes, 
wailed and would not be comforted, for his 
“hoaloha,” the friend of his soul, was not! 


IV 


In the district of Kalihi there was a certain 
learned professor who knew all about bird 
skins and most things Polynesian. His 
reputation was world wide; he was often 
consulted on these matters as an absolute 
authority, and to arrive at such a consultation 
Franklyn Carruthers was trudging through 
the dust of King street. It is not necessary 
to relate all the details of his wandering since 
leaving Mokapu. Suffice it to say that the 
full sack still depended from his left shoulder 
while Spike, scowling and alert, teetered and 
swayed upon his right. The other sacks were 
on storage at the rear of a tenement in China- 
town. Some of the skins he had traded to the 
Japanese for food, but not one had been sold. 
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Apparently the market was dull. Some 
kindly individual had advised him as a last 
resort to consult the professor. 

That benign old gentleman, when Carruthers 
appeared, was absorbed in the fascinating 
task of assembling a miniature model of an 
old heiau, or sacrificial temple, beautifully 
perfect in detail, even to the tiny wax figure 
of a victim on the altar and the pit of mold- 
ering, phosphorescent bones. Carruthers 
waited while he planted two little artificial 
cocoanut palms, then explained his errand. 
The professor examined the birdskins criti- 
cally. “What,” said he, gently, “did you 
purpose doing with these ?” 

Carruthers brought forth the Hawaiian 
newspaper and showed the article to the 
professor, who read it solemnly, although 
there was a slight twitching at the corners 
of his mouth. “I think,” said he, slowly, 
“that this article is somewhat exaggerated. 
I cannot conceive of any quantity of skins of 
the tropic bird being worth such a sum of 
money. Properly cured they might have 
some value as curios, and we might eventually 
use a few for siuffing, for our bird groups in 
the museum. Whatever use they might be 
put to, however, would hardly pay you for 
your trouble.” 

The little hope that Carruthers still cher- 
ished ebbed away. This was his court of 
last resort and the kindly, smiling old pro- 
fessor was tumbling the last crumbling walls 
of his air castle about his ears. He found 
himself suddenly hating that placid, bewhisk- 
ered face, and longing to throw the sack at it. 
“But how about this business of women’s 
hats, sir? That paper says they use them for 
something like that. What were those Japs 
doing on that island, anyway? They didn’t 
go there for their health.” 

“In my opinion,” said the professor, “the 
millinery part of the story is made up out of 
whole cloth. Sometimes a lady will beg one 
of the tail feathers from our taxidermist, 
but I am sure they do not wear them. The 
Japanese sometimes stuff the red-tailed 
tropic bird, which is quite different from 
these, with a rough, cotton body and sell them 
for a very small sum in Nagasaki or Yokohama 
for curios. It would hardly be a profitable 
business. The Japanese that paper speaks 
of were working the guano beds. I happen 
to know that part of the story.” 

“You said you might use some of these,” 
said Carruthers, desperately, “what will you 
give me for the lot ?” 
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The professor laughed, good-naturedly. 
“Well,” said he, “I have no authority at 
present tq purchase any supplies for the 
museum, but as you appear to have no other 
market available I will risk an offer of, say, 
a dollar apiece for the three sacks you have. 
We may be able to use them and may not.” 
“Three dollars!” said Carruthers. “Three 
iollars! And me sweating for three weeks 
n a dirty little guano island. Oh, Lord!” 
“Suit yourself, my man. I appreciate your 
position and am sorry not to be of more help 

you. I might remind you, however, of 
the old saying about the bird in hand. It 
seems to apply in your case.” He looked 
over his spectacles at Spike. 

Carruthers could only glare back in speech- 
less wrath. Words were out of the question 
and he turned on his heel so abruptly that 
Spike, whose webbed feet were never certain, 
lost his balance and screamed angrily. As he 
trudged along the beachcomber’s ire increased. 
His late sobriety and industry had robbed him 
ot his stoicism and the curses he breathed were 
both sincere and energetic. ‘The false hopes 
le had nurtured in his days of toil upon the 
little islet died hard. He cursed the miserable 
Lone Jack as the author of the whole fiasco, 
and he raged at the old professor who, as he 
thought, had, in a rather ponderous way, 
jeered at him. A taro patch beside the road, 
full of slimy water and black ooze, suggested 
a last repository for the heavy sack and 
Carruthers gave the latter a preliminary 
swing to heave it far into the mud. 

A team of horses trotting briskly along 
shied suddenly at the man and his burden. 
‘The man driving puiled up sharply, steadied 
his team, and was about to drive on when the 
young lady at his side laid her hand on his 
arm. “Oh, Dick, wait!’ she cried. “What 
has that man got r” “Dhe young man halted 
the team. “Why, it’s a bird!” said he. 
“Some kind of a gull, I think. What do you 
call it?” he asked of Carruthers. A sudden 
interest kindled in his eyes. 

They were a prosperous-looking, clean-cut 
couple, and by a certain stiffness and starchi- 
ness not of the tropics Carruthers knew them 
for tourists. The girl was a radiant vision in 
spotless white duck, and for the first time in 
many years Carruthers felt shame at his 
appearance. To the brown women of the 
southern beaches a white man was a white 
man and he had been cock-of-the-walk by 
virtue of his white skin for enough years of 
his nomad life to forget for the time that there 
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were other standards. He flushed uneasily 
and shifted his feet. “It’s a bos’n-bird, 
ma’am,” said he. He wagged his finger and 
Spike promptly snapped at it. The young 
lady gave a shriek of delight. “Oh, Dick!” 
she cried, “I must have that cute little fierce 
thing. What a fine souvenir to take home!” 

Carruthers took the struggling Spike in 
his hands and caressed the beautiful plumage 
in which the iridescent pink of the adult bird 
was beginning to show. “He’s an ugly little 
beast,” said he, “‘and bites at times; but if 
you feed him dried fish and don’t tease him 
he will be quite gentle. His name is Spike.” 

“What is he worth ?” asked the man. 

Carruthers ignored him. He awkwardly 
removed his hat. “Madam,” said he, “I 
will consider itan honor. Please take him with 
my compliments.” He held the bird toward 
her, but the young lady, surprised, involun- 
tarily drew back. “Oh, really! I couldn’t, 
you know. Mr. Norris will pay you—” 

“Please!” The beachcomber’s voice was 
almost beseeching. His face flushed darkly, 
and he leaned forward, half-apologetically, 
like a dog who courts a pat on the head. 
Something in the eager wistfulness of his eyes 
made the girl lean forward impulsively and 
take the bird in her daintily gloved hands. 
“Oh, thank you!” said she, blushing prettily. 
“Thank you so much, Mr.— Mr. —” 

“Carruthers, ma’am.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Carruthers, and 
I will be very good to him. We are stopping 
at the Hawaiian hotel.” She took in his 
picturesque rags with a swift, shrewd glance. 
“TI wish there was some way—you had better 
let Dick—” 

“Thank you, no!” The beachcomber 
again raised his hat and turned away hastily. 
The young man spoke. “What have you 
in the bag?” he asked, curiously. 

“Nothing!” said Carruthers, gruffly. He 
would not be patronized by this dapper, 
shaven youth. “Nothing but a lot of damned 
—I beg your pardon—a lot of worthless 
rubbish,” bitterly. ‘“They’re the skins of that 
little chap’s relatives.” 

Dick and the girl exchanged glances. 
“Rather strange, eh ?” said he. “What are 
you going to do with them?” he asked Car- 
ruthers. 

“That’s my affair!” 

Dick softly nudged the girl with his elbow 
and she took the cue. “Oh, please, Mr. 
Carruthers! We are really interested. Won’t 
you tell us about them ?” 
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“There’s nothing to ‘tell, ma’am,” said 
Carruthers, visibly softened. “I thought 
this bag was quite valuable. I was mistaken, 
that’s all. I was just offered a dollar for it.” 

“Oh, what a shame! Tell us more about 
it, please.” Judiciously urged, Carruthers 
told something of his late adventures, grudg- 
ingly and very briefly. 

“Well,” said Dick, when he had finished, 
“that is certainly hard lines. Now, see here, 
that bag is heavy and it is a long walk to 
town. Put in it the back of the carriage and 
we'll take it in for you.” As Carruthers 
made no move, he again quietly nudged the 
girl and she supplemented his offer by saying 
sweetly: “We'll take good care of them, Mr. 
Carruthers. It will be no trouble at all, and 
Dick can look you up in town and give them 
to you.” With the air of one unable to 
resist, but who washes his hands of the whole 
affair, Carruthers silently lifted the sack to the 
box of the carriage. He would not argue 
about it; the carriage box or the taro patch, 
it was all one to him. 

“Where can I find you in town?” asked 
Dick. 

“Me? Oh, I belong on the waterfront. 
Never mind looking me up; I can find you 
when I want the skins.” 

The young man puffed his cigar and looked 
at the beachcomber oddly for a moment. 
“Very well, old chap,” said he. “Remember 
we're at the Hawaiian. I'll see you later. 
Here’s my card. So long!” He clucked 
to his team, the girl smiled a farewell, and they 
were whisked away in a cloud of dust, leaving 
Carruthers staring alternately at the vanishing 
carriage and a gold piece which Dick had 
adroitly placed in his palm with the slip of 
cardboard. The beachcomber’s indignation 
prompted him to fling the thing into the mud. 
It was charity. He hadn’t asked their money, 
confound them! In his dissolute, worthless 
life Carruthers had done many degrading 
things. More than once he had bartered 
honor and manhood for drinks and other 
creature comforts. His calloused self respect 
had allowed these things and felt no sting; 
and yet, standing in the dust of King street 
he felt shame burning him like a brand. 
To these people of his own kind, of the race 
whence he had sprung, he was no more than a 
beggar by the roadside! 

Then, with something like a start, he 
recalled his utterly penniless condition. Even 
the hospitality of Lone Jack was beyond his 
immediate reach. After all, five dollars was 
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five dollars! It was hot and dusty; Carruthers 
coughed huskily and thought of cool drinks. 
There are times when a man’s pride is a 
troublesome asset. c 
Nevertheless, Carruthers was despondent. 
A sense of loneliness and isolation obsessed 
him and he wandered aimlessly about the 
outskirts of town not caring to intrude his 
scarecrow figure in the stir of Fort street. 
He was an alien, dissolute and disreputable, 
entirely out of touch with these spruce, active 
people, busy with affairs in which he had no 
The sense of being entirely an outcast 
oppressed him and he could not shake off a 
feeling of regret that he had met the two in 
the carriage. Men looked at him curiously, 
but in their glances he saw no friendliness, 
and the insolent air with which he might have 
fortified himself in his own adopted element 
had deserted him. He was alone with his 
five dollars in a world of which he was no 
part. He shrank from the thought of a return 
to Mokapu. The society of Lone Jack had 
grown irksome, yet the final alternative sug- 
gested itself as he passed the looming coral 
walls of Oahu prison. Well, he would drink 
up his five dollars, as economically as might 
be, and perhaps something would turn up. 
Thus he mused and his musings led him, 
quite fortuitously to the door of the Last 
Chance saloon. 


V 


Mr. Larry Davis was a tall, urbane individ- 
ual, huge in bulk but mild, even kindly of 
speech. His gentle, persuasive voice flowed 
like a peaceful rippling brook. He was very, 
very slow to anger. Argument and persua- 
sion were his weapons. Between the club 
and the silken thread his choice was the thread, 
and he wound it delicately, imperceptibly, 
about his prospective clients till ere they were 
aware of it he held them bound and helpless. 
It was said that he knew more admiralty law 
than any man in the Pacific, and the knowl- 
edge had helped him over many rough places 
in his chosen profession. His partner, Mr. 
Frank Rook, was small, wiry and silent, with 
a cold blue eye and a grim, thin-lipped mouth. 
What little speech he used was forceful and 
aggressive, full of strong oaths. To the 
doubting tar who found the suave arguments 
of his partner unconvincing came Mr. Rook 
with arguments of his own, and though they 
lacked finesse they were of a peremptory 
nature that usually ended all debate. Thus 
equipped, or we might say, gifted, the partners 
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found themselves armed against most emer- 
vencies, and, accordingly, they prospered. 
Masters of short-handed vessels found them 
infallible, but if threats could slay, many a 

ft, feathered with curses breathed huskily 

a grimy forecastle, would have winged its 

y to the callous hearts of the two shipping- 
masters. Luckily sailors have short memories. 

\fr. Davis leaned easily against the bar 

the Last Chance saloon, conversing with 
proprietor, as Carruthers entered. He 
‘anced at the latter, idly at first, then with 
rprise; then an expression of pleasure almost 
nuine overspread his features. He heartily 
exiended his hand. “Why, if it isn’t my 
friend Carruthers! Carruthers, old man, I’m 
certainly surprised. How in the name of—?” 

\t sight of this man Carruthers’ wrath 
biaved. Here was the author of all his dis- 
tress, suave and sleek as ever, and Carruthers’ 
gorge rose at him. “Surprised!” he cried, 
his voice shaking with rage; “surprised, are 
you? Why, you blasted crimp, you ought to 
be. You shanghaied me aboard that lime- 
juicer!” 

Now, now, Mr. -Carruthers, there’s no 

stion of shanghaiing! Mr. Rook and me 

in a legitimate business. We don’t 

shanghai anyone; it isn’t legal. We shipped 

you at your own request. I’m free to say 

you was a trifle under the weather, as the 
fellow says, but no harm in that.” 

“My own request!” cried Carruthers, 
hotly; “likely I’d ship for Liverpool, drunk or 
sober, isn’t it? You shanghaied me, cold- 
boiled, cut and dried, you crimp, you, and 
here I am in spite of you and you owe that 
skipper a month’s advance, and I’m going to 
bash in your ugly mug for it!” He advanced 
tlhreateningly, his fists clenched. A small, 
thin-lipped man, who had been hidden behind 
a newspaper at a table in the corner, rose to 
his feet and stood poised lightly and stealthily, 
like a cat. Mr. Davis, looking grieved, made 
a slight signal with his finger. The proprietor 
promptly set glasses and bottles on the bar, 
and the small man subsided, a watchful look 
inhiseye. “Just a moment, Mr. Carruthers,” 
suid Davis, in a hurt, sorrowful tone; “I’ve 
got some news for you. Wait till I get through 
and you can strike me if you like. I'll not 
resist. T’ve got some money for you.” 

Carruthers, his arm raised to strike, relaxed. 
“Money! For me?” 

‘Sure!” said Davis. ‘This was the game of 
the silken thread, and he loved it for its own 
sike. “For you, to be sure. Now, when 
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you come in that door I says to myself: ‘I’m 
in luck; here’s old Carruthers back, after all.’ 
You see, you were bound to ship that time. 
Couldn’t stop you, although I tried. ‘Then, 
your friend, Captain Luka, comes to me, 
mighty indignant, and wants to know where 
you are. I see that he suspects me, just as 
you do. That’s all the thanks we get in this 
business; and not to disappoint him or have 
any rough-house started I tell him you’ve 
met up with an old friend and gone over to 
Kauai. He knew you were broke as you’d 
left money aboard, so, when sailing-time comes 
and no Carruthers, he leaves the money with 
me so you wouldn’t be left on a lee shore, so 
to speak. Many a time I says to Frank, says 
I: ‘I wish Carruthers hadn’t been so keen on 
shipping that time. Here we’ve got money 
of his and don’t know what to do with it.’ ” 

Money! Could this be? The tale was 
flimsy enough, but to Carruthers, grasping 
at straws, it smacked of truth. It would be 
like Luka, in his foolish, half-caste way, to 
leave money with these sharks. The story 
that he had voluntarily shipped to Liverpool 
he treated as buncombe. He had _ been 
shanghaied, had mysteriously escaped the 
toils, and now Davis, fearing the consequences 
of his recruiting system, would render him 
up his own. “Is this straight?” he asked. 
“You’ve sure got this money ?” 

“Sure!”’ laughed Davis. “I wish I was as 
sure of something coming to me. Whenever 
you say the word, old man. The sooner the 
better. Tell the truth, I don’t like to have 
another man’s dough about me. My place 
ain’t a safe-deposit vault. Maybe some day 
it burns up and here comes Mr. Carruthers 
and says: ‘Where’s that little wad of mine? 
Please oblige!’ Then it’s up to me. Now, 
let’s have a little drink. Maybe you ain’t so 
ready to punch your friends now, eh?” He 
winked in most cordial fashion, poured him- 
self a modest libation and passed the bottle 
to Carruthers, who filled his glass. The 
taste of the spirit was as nectar. Carruthers 
warmed at once, ashamed of his late hostility, 
and, after a decent interval, ordered the bottle 
again on the bar. 

Mr. Davis didn’t know the exact amount of 
money. “About two hundred, I should say. 
Maybe more; I haven’t counted it. It’s in 
the safe over at the boarding-house and we’ll 
go after it presently. Meantime have another 
drink, and I want you to tell me how you got 
ashore from the lime-juicer; I can’t imagine 
how you did it. It’s a joke on old Cranshaw, 
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Carruthers understood that he must keep 
sober. He had no intention of splurging 
this windfall around the waterfront. He 
must keep his wits about him and book a 
passage to Samoa the first thing. He would 
never be at ease till the arid shores of Oahu 
were far astern. At the end of half an hour 
these thoughts were still uppermost. ‘The 
bland, moon face before him had grown a 
trifle blurred and his hold of the bar was 
firmer than necessary. He was sober, quite 
sober, he was sure of that, but it was time to 
be doing. “Now, Davis, old chum,” he 
said, a trifle thickly, “I'll trouble you for that 
money. Thanksh for your trouble. Mush 
be going now.” 

*Sure!”’ said Davis, and at the same time 
he made a slight gesture. The small man 
once more rose to his feet. “One more 
drink,” continued Davis; “a small one this 
time. To— to— let’s see; oh, yes! To old 
Cranshaw, the lime-juice captain! Lord! 
Short-handed to Liverpool and out a month’s 
advance! It'll break his heart!” His huge 
hand hovered for an instant over the beach- 
comber’s glass. Carruthers drank. Another 
drink more or less would make no difference. 
Suddenly he felt his brain reeling. The fog 
about him thickened. “Quick!” said he, 
“I must get outside. The money—” 

“Money!” said Davis with a short, hard 
laugh. “Money! Why, you blamed fool, 
you'll get it. You'll get all that’s coming to 
you.” He put his hand on Carruthers’ 
shoulder. The small man suddenly dropped 
to his hands and knees behind Carruthers; 
the tall crimp shoved forward, and Carruthers’ 
head struck the floor with a bang. Quick 
as a cat the small man was kneeling on his 
chest, his hand at his throat, but his partner 
said, quietly: “That'll do, Frank. Let be. 
He’s down and out.” The proprietor leaned 
nonchalantly on his bar. 

At this moment three men entered and 
presently voices were heard in loud debate. 
Then there streamed through both doors an 
influx of men. They came crowding and 
jostling each other with eagerness and swarmed 
about the unconscious form of the beach- 
comber. There was a sound of oaths, break- 
ing glass, and heavy tramplings. Windows 
were broken and doors flew off as if by magic. 
Then came the exodus. Men oozed out of 
the building as they had come, spread out, 
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fanlike, in different directions, and went their 
ways, leaving the saloon dismantled and empty 
save for the proprietor, who sat nursing a 
battered face amid the wreck of a prosperous 
business. 

VI 

Carruthers awoke dazed and aching in 
every joint. The commotion of his pulses 
sent the blood throbbing and beating about 
his temples, and for a while he lay with his 
eyes closed, sick to the very soul, dreading 
and cringing from further buffets of unkindly 
fate. At last he slowly and reluctantly opened 
his eyes and took note of his surroundings. 
Two men lay snoring in the bunk opposite. 
Through the open hatch he could hear the 
hum of the wind through taut cordage. A 
great splash of sunlight leaped and danced 
about the tiny forecastle; this, falling on his 
upturned face, had wakened him. “Shang- 
haied again, by thunder!” said he. “Well, 
I’m clear of Honolulu; that’s one piece of 
luck.” Mechanically he explored his pockets, 
and to his unbounded surprise found the 
balance of his five dollars intact. “However 
did they come to overlook-that ?”’ he asked 
himself. 

He found no satisfactory answer, for at this 
moment he became aware that a man was 
standing in the bulkhead doorway and staring 
at him fixedly. He was a short, stocky man, 
clad in cool pongees, calmly smoking a long 
cigar and regarding Carruthers quizzically, 
an inward mirth betraying itself in little 
wrinkles at the corners of his eyes. “Well, 
old sand-crab,” said he; “had a nice time in 
Honolulu ?” 

“Talofa, Billy Grimes!” cried Carruthers, 
astonished at recognizing an old friend. 
“How in hades do I come to be aboard your 
old hooker ?” 

“Oh, you’te booked for a passage.” The 
trader chuckled. “You had a close call from 
being shipped as one of the crew. Never 
too late to sign, though; I’m short-handed.” 

“Where are you bound, Billy ?” 

“We're not under way. There’s a bit of 
a sea on and it’s blowing great guns but we’re 
still at anchor in Honolulu harbor. Better 
come aft and have a peg. By your looks you 
need it.” 

Carruthers followed him to the cabin where 
the trader set gin and soda on the table. 
“Billy,” said Carruthers; “I don’t know how 
I came aboard, but I’m stony broke, or the 
next thing to it. My remittance is forfeited; 
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I’m on a lee shore, but I never want to set foot 


this blasted archipelago again. Take 
nie away, won’t you rr? 
Grimes lit a fresh cigar. The inward 


nierriment still possessed him. “Well,” said 

he, “I promised Jimmie Luka to look you up 

end give you a passage, so make your mind 
sy on that point. As for going ashore again, 
u’re wise not to. I can’t say I admire the 
aracter of your friends.” 

‘Billy!’ said Carruthers, suddenly. “I 

:e that back. I must go ashore. Lend me 

sun. There’s a couple of crimps I want to 
sjuare accounts with.” 

Captain Grimes laughed aloud. “Rook 
and Davis, eh? Ho! ho! Nice man that 
Davis. Perfect gentleman. Brilliant con- 

sationalist; accent on the ‘con’. Well, you 
csn’t destroy them for awhile. They’re in 
jail for brutal assault on your person and it 
nieans about sixty days apiece. You see, 

mate and I happened into the Last Chance 
by appointment just after you’d come along 
like a lamb to the slaughter and been nicely 
trussed up, ready to exchange for head- 
money. In their eagerness to rustle me a 
crew Rook and Davis had overlooked the 
fuct that I might have a friendly interest in 
you. Foolish oversight. Well, there simul- 
tuneously appears’ a young man with pink 
cheeks and all the earmarks of the effete 
East. He was looking for you on important 
business, and when he saw the way they 
had been man-handling youw he was annoyed. 
lie was annoyed as hell. Carruthers, that 
young man is a corker! He seemed to grasp 
the situation at once, and without swapping 
any unnecessary words started to abolish those 
crimps all by himself. As he was out-num- 
bered and out-classed I took a hand in the 
melee just to even things up. So did the 
saloonkeeper. Then my  Scandihoovian 
mate, who is seven feet high, brushed us aside 
like a couple of flies, reached for the other 
tree, and in his methodical, square-head 
fashion, bumped their heads together. All 
this made some noise and the police blew in 
with a crowd of kanakas, some of whom I 
judge had had previous dealings with Rook 
aiid Davis. Aided and abetted by the kanaka 
police they raised a rough-house that will live 
a While in local history, I fancy. It was like 
i old-time shindy down at Black Tom’s. 
n the end the crimps went off in the hurry-up 


gon, and your supine form being first- 


lass evidence, the combative young man and 
iad them charged with assault. 
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been shaving things so fine lately that they’ll 


get the limit. There’s even some talk of 
running them out of town.” 

Carruthers solemnly extended his hand. 
“Billy,” said he, “shake! I’ve been a bit 
down on my luck lately but this wipes off the 
slate. I’m satisfied. There’s nothing else 
to wish for!” 

Grimes took a folded paper from his pocket 
and spread it out into an oblong pink sheet. 
“Then,” said he, nonchalantly, passing the 
slip to Carruthers, “of course you have no 
use for a mere worthless trifle like this!” 

Carruthers glanced at the slip with wrinkled 
brows. “Pay to Franklyn Carruthers, or 
order, the sum of three hundred dollars,” it 
said; signed: “Richard A. Norris,” the name 
of the young man of the buggy. “What’s 
all this ?” he asked blankly; “are you pulling 
my leg, Grimes ?” 

“Not a bit of it. Listen! After my mate 
had taken you aboard and we had disposed of 
Rook and Davis, this young man Norris and I 
went over to the hotel to clean up. We had a 
few drinks and he explained his interest in 
you and why he was hunting you around the 
wharves. The gist of the matter is that 
Norris is here in the interest of a big concern 
in New York that handles feathers, and they 
sent him out especially to gather all the bos’n- 
bird hides he could lay his hands on. There’s 
some trade secret in connection with it and 
they are scared to death of competition. 
The young fellow regards his meeting with 
you as providential, and he means to be per- 
fectly decent and square with you and give 
you the whole chance if you want to take it. 
He explained that it didn’t seem an opportune 
time to talk business when you had just made 
his sister a present, and, besides, he preferred 
to make sure of the goods first. This check is 
his valuation of the one sack you turned over 
to him, and the same rate will hold good for 
all you can supply. It’s a big thing, Carru- 
thers, and I take the liberty of declaring myself 
in on the deal. If you’d ask me, I’d say you 
were a fool for luck.” 

Carruthers stared alternately at Grimes 
and the pink slip of paper, passing his hand 
in a dazed way across his forehead. This 
complete reversal of his fortunes was so 
sudden and stupefying that he could not at 
once grasp its magnitude. The lonely days 
on Mokapu beach, the ceaseless toil on 
Mokumanu, and the succeeding bitterness of 
shattered hopes! It was too much! Car- 
ruthers’ head sank between his palms and hot 






tears rolled down his hard, weather-beaten 
cheeks. “Billy,” said he, his voice shaking, 
“you don’t realize what I’ve been up against. 
Do you know what this means to me rr 

“Sure!” said Grimes. ‘“You’ve got to cut 
the booze and get to work! No more soldier- 
ing with Billy Grimes behind you. Now you 
turn in and get forty winks of beauty sleep. 
After that you’ll shave and get into present- 
able shape; I'll rustle you some decent clothes. 
We dine at the hotel to-night with Mr. Norris 
and his sister—and Spike.” 

The story properly ends here. It merely 
remains to state, in epilogue, that Carruthers 
is now a man of affairs. I saw him at Man- 
hikia year or so ago and he was quite a different 
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creature from the one I had known who 
sponged drinks between remittances and 
took pot luck with the natives. ‘The venture 
of the birdskins proved in the end extremely 
profitable and he and Grimes had several 
schooners in the island trade, and concessions 
to a number of bird islands that well repaid 
the working. Moreover, he had not forgotten 
Lone Jack, his friend in need, and that 
worthy now owns a stall in the fish market 
in Honolulu, and he, too, in his own way, is a 
man of affairs. He gets drunk every Saturday 
night, which is the height of his ambition; 
but in spite of this beatitude he still bewails, 
often with maudlin tears, the passing of the 
glorious days when he and Kalata were com- 
rades on Mokapu beach. 





PATIENCE 


By Avoysius CoLL 


Life is a little sluice of gold and sand, 
Washed with a fickle flood of mirth or tears; 

The sudden prize that glitters in your hand 
May fill the dreary quest of years and years. 


Though mountains sleep across your trail of gold, 
And drill and windlass choke with rock and clay, 
Despair not in the darkness and the cold— 


Open the sluice and try another day. 


Take up your pans, and flood and shake them still, 
And that despised water that has flowed 


In silted torrents from the barren hill 


At last may guide you to the mother-lode! 
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MME, ALLA NAZIMOVA, THE NOTED ACTRESS OF IBSEN’S ROLES, NOW ON HER 
FIRST WESTERN TOUR. SHE WILL APPEAR IN SAN FRANCISCO 
AT THE VAN NESS THEATER, IN APRIL 


DRAMA HITS THE STAGE 


By Lirrretn. McCiune 


REAL 


DRAMATIC CRITIC OF THE BALTIMORE SUN 


RAMA with a big D—real American- 
made, native-theme drama—struck the 
stage in a lump allat once. Surfeited 

as they were with that species of entertain- 
ment popularly known as “musical comedy” 
and privately termed “trash,” playgoers have 
scarcely recovered from the blow. How- 
ever, it might have been expected from the 


names of several authors mentioned in SUNSET 
last month in connection with expected 
productions. Eugene Walter with “Paid 
in Full” had shown that he could be expected 
to take a high place among native playwrights, 
and William J. Hurlbut with “The Fighting 
Hope,” in which Blanche Bates is starring, 
had demonstrated his ability to come under 
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REAL DRAMA 


ISABEL RICHARDS, ONCE A SOCIETY GIRL, NOW 8UC- 
CESSFUL IN BERNSTEIN’S DRAMA, ““‘THE THIEF” 


of Mr. Walter. Each of 


the wire abreast 


these young men has struck twelve, as they 
say, or in plain, undramatic language has 
written a play that bears a strong resemblance 
to the phases of life it depicts. 

Mr. Walter’s play is called “The Easiest 
Way.” 


ing role is played by Frances Starr. 


It is staged by Belasco and the lead- 
Mr. 
Hurlbut’s drama is entitled ‘““The Writing on 
the Wall.” Olga Nethersole is the star. 
Many playgoing readers will doubtless be 
interested in these plays for personal reasons, 
if none other. Anything attempted by Belasco 
attracts the attention of play-patrons on the 
Pacific Coast as well as elsewhere, for Belasco 
is a product of California. Frances Starr, 
before she grasped the laurel wreath of fame 
and set it on her youthful brow, was well 
known as a stock actress in San Francisco. 
Olga Nethersole is as familiar to western 
playgoers as to those in the East. Her 
manager this year is William A. Page, who 
has given a number of stock performances in 
San Francisco. “The Easiest Way” is a 
daring, unpoetic tragedy of a woman’s failure 
to tell the truth. It is realism to the limit. 
I for one wish that Mr. Walter had not carried 
it to the point of allowing his hero let his 
heroine experiment with the trigger of a pistol. 
This stretches the realistic story too far to 
keep it in harmony with the love the young 
man is supposed to have for the girl. 

The first act takes place at a ranch house 
at Ute Pass, near Colorado Springs. The 
girl, Laura Murdock (Frances Starr) is in 
love with John Madison, a young newspaper 


or 
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reporter. She is an actress and has been 
befriended by a broker, Willard Brockton, 
who has made her his mistress. But now she 
determines to leave Brockton, go back to 
New York, work hard in her company, and 
wait until Madison has made enough to 
marry her. Madison’s eyes are open, and 
Brockton warns him that Laura will no! 
stick to her promise. But Madison has faith 
in the girl and she goes East again. 

The second act finds her in a shabbily 
furnished flat, out of work and “broke.” 
A girl friend, Elfie St. Clair, comes in richly 
befurred and tells Laura that she is a fool for 
putting her trust in Madison, who is penniless. 
Laura goes through a bitter struggle and in 
the end returns to Brockton. But Brockton, 
true to a promise to Madison, makes Laura 
write to Madison telling him what she has 
done. Laura secretly burns the letter. 

In the third act the girl is in Brockton’s 
richly furnished apartments. A_ telegram 
comes for her; it is from Madison. He ha 
struck it rich in the West and is coming East 
to make her his wife. Brockton learns thai 
she has lied to Madison as she has to him. 
But in a thrilling scene she begs Brockton to 
give her a chance for happiness and to leave 
the place. She will tell Madison everything 


RICHARD CARLE, ON WESTERN TOUR WITH 
““MARY’S LAMB” 
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BLANCHE STODDARD, THE CAPABLE AND VERSATILE LEADING WOMAN 
AT THE VALENCIA THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO 


herself, she says. Madison arrives, but she 
does not tell him she has gone back to Brock- 
ton—she gives another reason for the beauty 
of her apartments. Her happiness now is 
too great to risk shattering it by telling the 
truth. A license is secured; a minister is 
ready—they will catch the Twentieth Century 
Limited for the West. But just as Laura 
and Madison, radiantly happy, are going out, 
in walks Brockton! 

In a flash Madison sees the truth. He 
jerks out a pistol to shoot Brockton, but 
Laura restrains him. Brockton tells Madison 
that he has been square with him for he made 
Laura write him a letter telling him she had 
gone back to the old life. Laura has duped 


them both and Brockton does not want to 
see Madison throw away his life by marrying 
her. Madison realizes the truth of this, and 
Brockton goes out. Laura pleads piteously 
for forgiveness. Madison says he would 
forgive her if she only had not lied to him 
first, last and all the time. He starts for the 
door, his faith in women shattered. Laura 
cries out that if he puts his hand on the knob 
to leave she will kill herself. Madison places 
his hand against the door and the girl raises 
the pistol to her head. But her arm drops 
and the weapon falls to the floor. It is easier 
for her to live than to die. 

Madison goes out the door—forever. In 
sudden fury Laura brings out her prettiest 
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REAL DRAMA HITS THE STAGE 


of Frances Starr in the role of Laura 
was a clever stroke by Belasco. 
Large, stern-faced Zazas, repeating 
their woes, do not arouse much 
sympathy any more. But a pretty, 
young, charming girl, frail in many 
respects and uncertain of herself and 
men in general, certainly does arouse 
sympathy. Miss Starr proves that 
she is an emotional actress in the 
best sense. 

In “The Writing on the Wall” 
William J. Hurlbut has developed 
the theme of the mutual dependence 
of the different strata of society. 
The immortal soul, Ibsen asserted, 
does not mean theologic immortality 
with clouds, psalms and angels’ 
wings, but the soul of the race, the 
soul that can never die. This, in a 
way, is the idea that Mr. Hurlbut 
presents—the idea that underlies 
much present-day philanthropic and 
charitable work. Irving Lawrence 
is a rich man who owns tenement 
houses. Barbara Lawrence, his 
wife, becomes active in improving 
tenement house conditions, and 
incidentally gets interested in young 
Philip Schuyler who draws her into 
the work. She is particularly im- 
pressed by conditions in West Hous- 
ton street. She is amazed to learn 
that her husband owns this particu- 
lar block, which business does not 
justify him in improving. 

But Barbara begs him to do 
something—won’t he even put in new 
fire-escapes? (These have already 
been demanded by an_ inspector.) 
Lawrence says new fire-escapes shall 
go in at once. Then he gives the 
order to his secretary to have the 
old fire-escapes painted! It trans- 
pires that Barbara loves Schuyler, 
and in a tense scene Schuyler says 
he loves her. But, caring nothing 
for her husband, the woman must 
remain true to him for the sake of 
their little boy, for he isa part of the 
“coming generations.” Schuyler 
ee eee «= leclares that she is right. 

Now Barbara has planned a 
Christmas festival in the Houston 
gown. She will remain with Brockton, she street buildings for the poor children. Her 
will go out to a hotel dinner party that very own boy will help give out the presents. The 
night! Then the curtain falls. The casting nurse takes the child out with instructions 
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LOLA MERRILL, IN MUSICAL COMEDY 
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to bring him back at a certain hour 
—in time to go down to the festival. 
Suddenly the ery of “Extra!” is 
heard in the streets. There is a big 
fire downtown. ‘Then Barbara 
learns that her husband had the fire- 
escapes in Houston street painted 
instead of having new ones put on. 
‘The fire is in Houston street, of course. 

For once in his life Lawrence is 
panic-stricken. Terror blanches his 
face. He knows that many children 
are being burned—because the fire- 
escapes are rotten. Barbara presses 
home the awful error of her husband 

the lives he has sacrificed for a 
few dollars. She urges him to look 
on the catastrophe as if their own 
son were in it. This is more than 
Lawrence can stand. 

But where is their boy? A hur- 
ried search shows that he is not in 
thehouse. Anursegives information 
that leads Barbara to think that he 
went down into Houston street ahead 
of time. Meanwhile the police are 
after Lawrence for his failure to 
have new fire-escapes put in. 
Lawrence is desperate. To atone 
for one crime he falls back on 
another. He has his secretary date 
backa letter ordering a firm to put in 
the fire-escapes. The letter is hur- 
riedly put into the letter file. ‘The 
secretary says the particular company 
mentioned will bear the brunt of the 
thing for a big sum in cash. 

Barbara sees now what sort of man 
her rich husband is. Schuyler, an 
“Extra” says, is among those 
burned to death in Houston street. 
But Barbara’s sorrow over his death 
is swallowed up in anxiety for her 
own boy. Lawrence is in double 
terror. The police and the news- 
papers are after him, while his own 
child may be dead in Houston street. 

The worst comes. The boy did go 
down to the festival. An ambulance 
brings his body home. ‘The scene is 
one of quiet, tragic intensity. Seeing 
a human soul put on the irons is not 
uncommon in Ibsen, but it is uncom- 
mon in a modern American author’s 
work. Lawrence realizes the truth 


wife’s words—they can never again be man and 
wifeinthetruesense. But on the black ruins of 
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CLARA WEST, A POPULAR LEADING WOMAN 


it all he resolves to build his life anew, tomake 
of it something that will add to the happiness of 
those around him and of coming generations. 


BEATRICE NICHOLS, A 
CHARMING INGENUE, 
AT THE VALENCIA, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. Hurlbut has driven home his theme 
with a steady hand. It is a theme that is not 
only big but vital, and the author has pre- 
sented it in a big and vital way. Mr. Hurlbut 
has “arrived.” He is one young American 
writer who puts a thought above a laugh. 

Charles Klein, who touched the most 
successful point in his career with his money- 
making money drama, “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” presents the playgoing public with 
a new effort entitled “The Third Degree.” 
Several of this play’s melodramatic scenes 
come pretty near rivaling in movement those 
between “the Lion” and “the Mouse.” The 
title comes from the schemes employed by 
the police to extort a confession from an 
innocent man. The hero is a lawyer who 
frees this man from a charge of murder and 
then from his own base intentions. As Mr. 
Klein now takes rank as a Christian Scientist, 
his “The Third Degree” is full of new thought 
and hypnotic suggestions. Catherine Count- 
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iss, the Texas actress, who is very well known 
throughout the West, has a leading role. 

For the first time since her departure from 
the Belasco camp three seasons ago, Mrs. 
Leslie Carter appears in a new play—**Kassa,” 


by John Luther Long. For massiveness in 
scenic sets “Kassa” is a positive marvel; 
otherwise there is nothing surprising about it. 
The story concerns a girl who is about to take 
the veil at a convent in central Europe. She 
is lured away “for a day” by a man who 
pretends to marry her. ‘Tragic events follow, 
lasting through a period of five years. Even- 
tually the girl goes back to the convent de- 
mented, and thinking she has been absent 
only a day. Five years ago Mrs. Carter was 
the foremost actress on the American stage. 
Her tragic powers seem to be as active as ever, 
but so decided has been the decline in the 
demand for the old-school emotional acting 
that “Kassa” has not attracted any unusual 
interest despite its magnificence. Intelligent 
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people these days seem to prefer natural 
acting to the tearing to tatters of passions and 
emotions. After a long and bitter fight 
theatricalism is giving way to naturalism— 
praise be. 


The American stage contains no figure of 
nore interest than that of Alla Nazimova, 
the Russian player who has for the past two 
seasons given Ibsen a vogue in New York 
such as the Norseman’s plays have never 
known. Madame Nazimova has presented 
three Ibsen plays in New York for runs that 
have averaged many weeks each and has 


repeated each play time and again. Her 
performances have brought forth many 


criticisms and have been steadily attended by 
the highest class of playgoers. This season 
she has left New York for the first time in 
iwenty-four months and is making a tour that 
extends to the Pacific Coast, where her 
remarkable art will be seen for the first time. 

Nazimova first came to the United States 
as a member of the Russian company under 
the direction of Paul Orleneff. Later, she 
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ancient community, where the strenuous life has no 
place and the old-fashioned virtue of simple happiness 
reigns supreme; where wholesome labor is lightened with 
song; and where a right heart and childlike joy in elemental 
pleasures, kindliness to the aged and cheerful hospitality to 
all are considered more worth while than money getting or 


; -~ from the trail of travel there is in our Southwest an 


crowding one’s neighbor. 


Though the sun shines upon New Mexico three hundred 
days on an average out of the three hundred and sixty-five, 
it was raining on the October evening when we arrived at 
The next morning, the rain still descending, we decided it would be more com- 


Zuni. 
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learned English in five months, and her 
success at her first performance in “Hedda 
Gabler” was so instantaneous that a theater 


was at once found for her. In succession she 
offered three of Ibsen’s plays, “A Doll’s 
House,” “Hedda Gabler” and “The Master 
Builder,” and also presented Owen Johnson’s 
serious dramatic play, “The Comet,” and Ro- 
berto Bracco’s comedy, “Comtesse Coquette.” 

Charles Frohman will soon give San Fran- 
cisco his entire original production of “The 
Right of Way,” in which Guy Standing and 
Theodore Roberts are featured in the leading 
roles. It is one of the greatest attractions of 
the year and like Clyde Fitch’s “Girls” and 
Lillian Russell, its engagement is limited to 
one week owing to other bookings made for 
the Van Ness season. Richard Carle, one 
of the successful comic opera stars, is to 
appear in San Francisco during April with 
his newest hit, ‘““Mary’s Lamb.” Carle will 
play an engagement at the Van Ness theater 
and will have with him Harry Montgomery, 
Cecelia Rhoda, Julia Ralph, Nellie Brewster, 
De Witt Mott and Sylvain Langlois. 











fortable out in the real thing than in our adobe room, where from a variety of leaks in the roof 
an intermittent drip fell emphatically upon the floor unless intercepted by some part of our 


bodies. 


So, clad in rubber, we went forth to investigate the old pueblo. 
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There was a streak of light in the west, 
where the sky bent down to Arizona, but in 
the east, Towa-Yalleni—Mountain of the 
Sacred Corn—was still wrapped in mists, 
out of which diverse winds blew shrewdly— 
one colder than its predecessor now and 
again turning the rain to short-lived spits of 
snow. ‘The tortuous little streets were gummy, 
as only adobe can be on a wet day, and 
deserted of life. Even the pigs, dogs and 
burros were hidden away under lee walls, 
and the turkeys lurked disconsolate in the 
covered alleys. But human Zuni was as gay 
as though the sun shone. Its good humor was 
but increased by the wet, which meant the 
showered blessings of the gods, filling the 
springs and making the earth fruitful. 

A dusky face beneath a crown of glossy 
black hair, filleted about with a bright magenta 
headband, looked out at us from a half-opened 
doorway, and the smiling Zuni man said: 

“You happy? Where you go?” 

We stopped and smiled back. 

“T Zuni Dick’; continued the Zuni. “You 
no hully? You come in my houses.” 

The door was hospitably opened; one 
puppy was lifted by the nape of its mangy neck 
and deposited out-doors, while another was 
shunted under the table, and we were invited 
to sit down in the household’s two cherished 
American chairs. It was a typical Zuni 
interior, with clean whitewashed walls and 
a beamed ceiling of unhewn logs. At one end 
of the great room were the mealing stones— 
a half dozen square slabs of malpais, dipped 
to the floor at an angle of forty-five degrees 
and boxed about with stone. At one of them 
a young girl knelt and with a smaller stone 
was rubbing corn up and down as on a wash- 
board and crushing it to meal. ‘The air was 
fragrant with the sweetness of the bruised 
grain and musical with the hum of the stones 
in contact. About the room at the base of 
the walls ran a low bench of whitewashed 
adobe, which served as a seat as well as a 
shelf for the blankets that by night were 
spread on the floor for beds. Tacked to the 
wall, beside a bundle of gourd rattles and a 
leather pouch for sacred meal, was a row of 
colored covers of magazines and weeklies 
whose publishers little suspected the extent 
of their circulation. A row of water jars with 
decorations in red and black gave a bright 
touch to their corner, and a gaily colored 
blanket still in the loom flamed out from one 
of the walls. A triangular fireplace built into 
the corner near the door was aglow with a 
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leaping fire of juniper wood set on end, while 
in a pot cocked against the blazing sticks 
roasting pifion nuts were being stirred by 
Dick’s wife, who with a deft toss of her head 
as we entered had caused her long hair to 
fall modestly over her face to veil it. It was 
a scene in our twentieth century America not 
essentially different from what the old con- 
quistadores of three centuries ago were fa- 
miliar with. Zuni is conservative. 

“T all a time busy,” remarked Dick com- 
placently, as he rubbed bits of turquoise beads 
upon a flat stone in his lap to make them 
smooth. ‘Then, ashe prattled on, we gathered 
that he was local policeman, by the grace of 
the Indian agent at Black Rock, and wore a 
blue coat with brass buttons and a Kossuth 
hat with gold cord. ‘The duties of this office 
consisted principally in convoying to the 
Government school truant little Zunis who, 
preferring sunshine and freedom to pale-face 
knowledge, vanished from sight when the 
school bell rang. It was a busy life, this of 
rounding up these luckless young savages, 
involving not only exercise of leg but nimble 
argument with conspiring matrons who 
wanted to keep their progeny uncontaminated 
by influences which made for bad manners 
and for skepticism regarding the red gods of 
their fathers. Saturday and Sunday, how- 
ever, were holidays, and Dick was then free 
to follow his own devices—one of which was 
to cultivate the acquaintance of white visitors 
to Zuni, and let them into such of its mysteries 
as he thought suitable for white folk to know. 

Perhaps, then, he could take us where we 
could watch a Zuni silversmith at work? 
We wanted to see a Zuni man make a bracelet. 

““Ye-es,” he said, “J show you. When you 
want to go, you come to my houses.” 

When we came out of Dick’s “houses” the 
clouds had parted and the sun was shining 
gloriously in the blessed blue. Doors stood 
open that had been shut against the rain; 
men were astir catching donkeys to ride, on 
one errand or another; the turkeys and the 
pigs and laughing children were abroad again. 
A bright faced woman was patiently leading 
a blind man to a warm corner where he might 
bask in the sun while she went to the town 
well to fill her jar, the gourd dipper clinking 
within it as she walked. 


eee 
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The silversmith was a young man with the 
face of an angel and huge turquoise earrings. 




















Hlis shop was set up in the one room of his 
house, for, excepting Nick, the storekeeper, 
who wears white man’s clothes and a hat, 
and lives out of his shop, no Zuni man divorces 
business and home. 

“You want ’im make lil’ closses like ol’ 
time ?” asked Dick, to whose Zuni heart the 
characteristic double-barred crosses of his 
people were very dear, ‘or necklace of beads 
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with piece of moon on end, or you want ’im 
blacelet with pictu’ put on?” 

We explained that what we desired was a 
bracelet with ornaments stamped on it. 

“You want ’im make blacelet,” pursued 
Dick. “you give ’im money—dolla’—half 
dolla’—ZI dunno—you know. Pully quick 
he make blacelet—you see—you give *im all 
same money again—you take blacelet.” 
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We understood enough of this to realize that 
it was needful to supply the craftsman with 
the raw material at the outset; so we produced 


a Mexican silver half dollar and taking two 
proffered chairs sat down to abide the issue. 
Said Dick: “You stay and see—no be aflaid 
—all same home—goodby,” and departed. 
The silversmith blew up the fire in a little 
forge which stood against the wall, and into a 
small crucible which he picked from the ashes 
of a previous fire he dropped our coin to its 
melting. Then he poured the puddle of 
molten metal into an oblong depression of the 
forge hearth and the result was a short pig 
of silver. This he placed upon an anvil and 
hammered patiently, heating and reheating 
it as it cooled, until it had become a flat narrow 
strip of bruised and blackened silver, which, 
bent into a circle until the two ends all but 
touched, would fit the wrist. (Unlike the 
bracelet of civilization the Indian bracelet 
has a gap in its circle, through which the wrist 
is passed.) The blank surface was then 
ready for decoration. Our smith took from a 
basket a handful of small iron punches each of 
which bore at its tip a die of different design 
from its fellows—dots, variously arranged, 
combination of slashes, crescents, stars and 
what not. With these he composed an 
elaborate ornamentation, punching it upon the 
silver with hammer taps. Finally, the brace- 
let was dipped in boiling water in which a 
lump or two of a cleansing white earth, 
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gathered in the neighboring hills, had been 
dissolved, and was handed to us unsoiled and 
fresh as from the mint. We paid another 
half dollar for the work and the negotiation 
was completed. 


oie o See 


At Zuni temporary sojourners have the 
choice of three ways of existence. ‘The 
Government school may take you to board, 
but as it is not a boarding house that is not 
to be counted on. Almost any Indian family 
would harbor you—the Zunis not yet having 
been civilized out of the primitive virtue of 
hospitality—but unless the ways of civilized 
life rest as lightly upon you as they did upon 
Cushing you could not stomach that. The 
third way is to hire a room—the missionary 
may accommodate you—and board yourself. 
We did that and prospered. The Indian 
trader will provide most of the necessaries of 
life at rates as a rule not exceeding one or 
two hundred per cent over the prices of civili- 
zation—he must live—and some luxuries may 
be had from Gallup, forty-five miles away, 
when a team comes thence. Fresh meat is 
to be had of the Indians, as also eggs. As two 
sparrows in Biblical times were sold for a 
farthing, so it is the unwritten white law of 
Zuni that three eggs sell for a nickel. ‘Thus 
forewarned, and provided with a borrowed 
egg which, held up, should make known our 
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need, for we talked no Zuni and few Zunis 
speak English, we had no trouble. 

The quest of meat proved a more serious 
matter, and we decided to call on Dick for 
assistance. He was not at home when we 
knocked at his door, but his wife smilingly 
gave us seats, made some matter-of-fact 
remark in Zuni, and went on dyeing wool. 
We sat expectant for three quarters of an hour; 
then, our Caucasian impatience getting the 
better of us and the sun being low, we said 
goodby and left. Two corners away we 
found Dick passing the time of day with a 
neighbor. 

“You want sheep meat or cow ?” he asked. 

If sheep meat was not goat, we should like 
that, we thought. 

Dick meditated, then said: 

“You come—mebbe some Zuni man have 
cow meat—I dunno—we see.” 

We filed across the great plaza, through a 
black, covered passage into the little north 
plaza, clamorous with dogs all a-tongue at 
our intrusion, then zigzag by one lane and 
another till we were quite lost. ‘The evening 
fires were gleaming in the houses, and through 
doors ajar we could hear the pleasant voices 
of the inmates gathered about their suppers. 
It occurred to us then that, though we had been 
three days in Zuni, we had not heard a cross 
word spoken by man or woman, or seen a 
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child harshly treated. After a stay of seven 
weeks, we could say the same. The gods of 
Zuni have no ear for rough speakers. 

Dick knocked at a door and we all entered. 
A murmur of welcome greeted us, and an 
elderly Zuni man alertly came forward and 
shook hands. In the dim twilight we could 
distinguish seven or eight people in the room, 
collected about a little cook stove in the center. 
Our host set three stools for us. “Long time 
ago, same as "Melican sit down chai’s,” 
explained Dick. 

A few minutes’ decorous silence and then all 
the Zunis joined in a leisurely conversation; 
now and then a cigarette was lighted and 
enjoyed, and there was an occasional musical 
laugh at some witticism of Dick’s, who seemed 
to be a humorist. Through a window we saw 
the moon beginning to flood the street with 
radiance, and so far as we could judge the 
meat was as far from us as ever. By and by, 
three cups and a pot of coffee, a pan of meat 
and a basket of bread were placed on the floor 
in front of us. 

“You eat,” said Dick, “it no cost you 
nossing.”” 

Then more talk, and finally our host went 
to an inner room and reappeared with a fore 
leg of beef which he deposited upon the floor. 

“You want ’im meat,” said Dick, “you 
take.” 
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“How much for fifty cents ?” we asked. 

“I dunno,” said Dick; “you got scales ? 
Mebbe you weigh some.” 

We explained that we did not carry a butch- 
ering outfit in our pockets, and they must cut 
off fifty cents’ worth. Whereupon a saw and 
axe were brought, and with these and the 
assistance of most assembled a piece was 
hacked off and placed in our hands au naturel. 

We tendered our benefactor half a dollar. 
He glanced at it and said something in Zuni. 
We looked appealingly at Dick. 

“He say seventy-five cents.” 

“But we ordered only fifty cents’ worth.” 

Another outburst of Zuni, and then Dick 
observed, as though shedding new light upon 
the subject: 

“He say seventy-five cents.” 

“But we only ordered fifty cents’ worth. 
Tell him to throw in a soup bone and we will 
give sixty cents.” 

And on this basis the negotiation was con- 
cluded with a handshake all around. 


Deep in a hillside at the foot of the pueblo 
is the great well of Zuni. Here sometimes we 
would sit of a morning to watch the fashion 
in water jars. The Zuni water carriers are 
invariably women or girls, and Rebecca at 
her well was not a fairer sight, we fancied, 
than some of those Indian maidens in their 
picturesque pueblo dress. Here all day they 
came and went, singly or in couples, pausing 
for a moment’s gossip in the cool cavern of the 
shady well before settling their brimming jars 
upon their heads. ‘Then, erect as arrows and 
without touching hand again to their burdens, 
they mounted the broad stairway and climbed 
the hill to home. 

The making of pottery is to the Zunis what 
blanket weaving is to the Navajos. It is 
their characteristic industry. The material 
used is a bluish clay which is obtained from 
the summit of Towa-Yalleni, several miles 
distant, and brought laboriously home slung 
in a blanket upon the potter’s back. The 
clay is powdered on a stone metate to the 
fineness of meal, mixed with water and kneaded 
until the mess resembles blue corn mush. 
The building up of the jar is done entirely by 
hand, excepting the base, which is molded 
upon the bottom of an old pot. There is a 
concavity in the bottom which just fits the 
head of the carrier and helps hold it steady 
there. Upon this base coil upon coil of the 
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plastic mud is built up, the creases of con- 
junction being smoothed away with a bit of 
gourd. The jar is then set away to dry 
thoroughly. 

One day we saw one in this unfinished stage 
in Sa-wi-etsi-tsita’s house, and asked her if 
she would let us watch her decorate it, to 
which she consenting, we came with candy 
for the babies and spent an afternoon. The 
colors used in decoration are made from min- 
erals found in the hills about Zuni, and are 
white, red and a brown that is almost black. 
Sa-wi-etsi-tsita is an artist and feels the 
inspiration of appreciative visitors, her face 
glowing with content and the joy of creation 
as she works. She sits flat upon the floor, 
and after covering the jar with a coating of 
white, and polishing it with a smooth stone 
until the surface shines, she lays on the figures 
of the decoration with a sliver of yucca leaf 
shredded at the end to make a brush of it. 
Out of the storehouse of her memory the 
design grows without an error, and is balanced 
in all its parts as perfectly as though the jar 
had first been measured and sectioned off 
for it with rule and compass. ‘The design 
may be purely geometrical, symbolic perhaps of 
clouds and rain; or it may be of conventional- 
ized leaves and flowers; or it may be—and her 
Zuni soul loves this above all—representative 
of swimming ducks and of deer with visible 
hearts; but whatever the design, once started, 
it is worked out on certain conventional lines 
which have come to her by tradition and 
cannot be arbitrarily varied. Sa-wi-etsi-tsita 
made several pieces of pottery for us during 
our stay at Zuni, and of one the pattern was 
so exceedingly plain, in severe lines of brown 
on white, that we asked her not to do that for 
us again but always to put in some red 
decoration, too. Our American ignorance 
disappointed her, for did we not know what 
every Zuni knows, that that design never 
permits red ? 


The final stage of pottery making is the 
firing, and when this is reached the entire 


female portion of the household is agog. ‘The 
decorated jar is carefully borne into the 
street, a place protected from wind and travel 
is chosen, and the jar is set mouth down upon 
a circle of small stones or scrap iron. Then a 
cylinder of dry sheep manure chips is built up 
around the jar. Kindling of cedar shreds is 
laid within, together with a sheep shank or 
head (why, quien sabe? Sa-wi-etsi-tsita only 
knows it makes the fire burn better) and the 
whole is fired. Little by little the flame 
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spreads and fattens upon the unpromising 


fuel, and through the open chinks of the chips, 
one may see the pot brightening in the intense 
heat, as safe as Daniel in his fiery furnace. 
When the fuel is consumed, the jar is carefully 
lifted out and set aside to cool, when it is 
ready for service. 


Woman’s invasion of man’s time-honored 
vocations has not yet reached Zuni. ‘There 
the old-fashioned partition of life’s labors 
between male and female is as it was in the 
days of the ancients. Men plant the corn 
and harvest it; the women grind it and make 
the bread. Men tend the sheep and cattle 
and go rabbit hunting; the women cook the 
meat. The women are the potters and 
blanket weavers; the men are the silversmiths, 
and do the knitting and moccasin makirig and 
most of the sewing. The men build the 
houses; the women plaster them and build 
the ovens, and bitterly disappointed would 
they be if they should not be allowed to put 
these finishing touches to houses to be con- 
secrated at Shalako time by the presence of 
the Tall Gods and their attendant maskers. 

As to the babies everybody has a care of 
them. ‘Their lives are one round of pleasant 
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happenings. When they are not sleeping, 
they are eating, and when they are doing 
neither of these, they are taking the air—so 
runs their infant world away. To the little 
girls and the grandfathers falls the lion’s share 
of nursing the little folk; but it is no unusual 
sight to see smiling middle aged or young 
fathers striding along about their business, 
with a baby in a blanket swung upon their 
backs. ‘The men cannot bear to hear a child 
cry, and we have seen them stop their work 
to pick up a fretting baby and take it out for 
a walk. How the babies got on the back 
was as much of a puzzle to us, until we saw 
the deed done, as was the apple in the dump- 
ling to the old philosopher. The man 
humped himself as for leap frog, swung 
the delighted infant so that it lit lightly 
on its stomach upon the broad of his back, 
its arms and legs spread out like a swimming 
frog’s, and then the blanket was caught 
under and around the child so as to hold it as 
in a sack. 

In Zuni, the baby is never in the way—of 
all the blessings of the gods it is the most 
desired and the most cherished. High up on 
the Mountain of the Sacred Corn is a double 
spire of rock, which according to Zuni folk 
lore represents the metamorphosed bodies 
of two children sacrificed in ancient days to 
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save Zuni from a flood. 
out to us one day. 

“Zuni man and woman,” he remarked, 
“they get mallied. Bimeby, no have any 
chillen. They solly. They come to moun- 
tain, climb ’way up—put on player plumes— 
way up. Then next year mebbe have chillen, 
and all happy.” 


Dick pointed them 


One afternoon a knock came at our door 
and there stood Dick. 

“You no busy ?” he inquired. “You want 
listen ’em sing song? You come with me.” 

So we went. It was the week before the 
great annual festival of the Shalako gods, a 
time of thanksgiving held about the same 
date as our Thanksgiving day, and Zuni 
was all preparation for the joyous feast. For 
weeks, by wagon and burro back, the corn 
had been coming in from the distant fields, 
and housetops and yards were piled high 
with the rustling harvest. Women and old 
men were sitting in the sun stripping the husks 
from the ears, which were of a score of colors— 
red, yellow, blue, white, black, magenta, 
orange, lilac, pink—and tossing them into 
kaleidoscopic piles. There would be no 
hunger in Zuni this year, for the harvest was 
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abounding and even the burros shared in 
the general good humor, feeding and fattening 
knee deep in corn husks. 

We ascended a ladder at the sun priest’s 
house and, crossing a number of roofs, came 
to a door from which the sound of a drum 
issued. The small room, dimly lighted by 
three windows under the roof, was thronged. 
Two moustachioed Navajos were trading 
silver trinkets with a little soft-voiced Zuni 
man behind the door; a cluster of women 
was cooking at the fire, and through the door 
others came and went bearing baskets heaped 
high with meal or corn. In a dusky corner 
was a choir of eight young men singing to 
the accompaniment of a primitive drum—a 
large jar with a skin stretched tightly over its 
mouth. Across the room, where from one 
of the windows the light fell upon them, were 
five or six young women grinding corn upon 
as many mealing stones, their lithe bodies 
risingsand descending in unison and keeping 
time with the music of the men. As one 
would tire, her place would be taken by 
another in the room. So the grinding never 
ceased, and would not till the sun set. The 
faces of the grinders were half hidden by the 
veil of hair that hung down before them; 
but their dress of many colors, their brown 
arms encircled at the wrists with silver brace- 
lets, the flash of shell or silver necklaces 
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swinging as they knelt 
over the mealing bins— 
made an animated scene. 
As for the music, it, too, 
never flagged. The air 
changed from time to time; 
one singer or another might 
pause to puff a cigarette or 
drink from a _ gourd of 
water, but the stream of the 
musi¢e suffered no stoppage. 
It wasa Zuni grinding song 
—a song of thanksgiving, 
it might be, or an invocation 
for rain and good crops— 
the words of which had 
come dewn from father to 
son for generations. Some- 
times the singers turned 
reverent faces upward; 
sometimes they lifted their 
hands as in supplication; 
never was there a sign that 
they held the performance 
as otherwise than of the 
most solemn import. Indeed, the vim, the 
precision, the religious fervor which these 
eight serious men put into the music, made 
us feel that we were in a household of faith, 


where the dependence of humanity was 
realized and the daily gifts of God to men 
were received not as matters of course but 
with thankfulness of heart. 
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It was heathendom’s tes- 
timony to the power and 
goodness of God, and we 
felt humbled as we stepped 
into the air. We passed one 
of the Government teachers 
on the way to her Christian 
home. ‘‘Hello,” she re- 
marked, “been visiting the 
savages? Find ’em pretty 


dirty, don’t you f” 


ee See 


Zunis prayers are 
breathed to little bunches 
of feathers, set in the earth 
or laid in the recesses of 
certain stone shrines of the 
valleys and the hills, one of 
which on the great plain 
just outside of the pueblo 
marks the spot known in 
Zuni geography as the center 
of the earth. We used 

sometimes to see men walking silently from 
one house to another, carrying in their 
blankets wooden boxes with sliding lids, 
of which one projecting end was carved 
in the terraced shape that symbolizes to 
Zuni the rain cloud. One day in Dick’s 
house, we saw one of these boxes open, out of 
which our dusky friend was solemnly taking 
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feathers of various kinds—turkey’s, hawk’s 
and blue bird’s—and making them up 
into prayer plumes—fastening them with 
cotton string to short painted sticks, and 
laying them in a ceremonial basket by 
his side. 

“By and by, do you say prayers to them ?” 
we asked. 

Dick nodded. 

“What do you pray for ?” 

“Oh, lots of lain to fill up wells and make 
plenty corn for Zuni man and white man, too, 
so everybody all happy; and lots chillen for 


everybody; and plenty lil’ sheep and goat and 


lil’ cow”’—a kindly prayer, we thought, which 
in its inclusiveness put us to shame, who had 
not always been so mindful of those not of 
our own household. 

Later in the day we saw Dick and four of 
his clan, their red blankets wrapped about 
them and the tips of prayer plumes peeping 
from the folds, wending their way in single 
file with grave, downcast eyes, out to the plain 
where Zuni’s sacred places are; and a little 
prayer was born in our hearts that the God 
whom these children of His ignorantly wor- 
shiped would incline His ear to their prayer, 
now and forevermore. 


IN LENT 


By Lucta Lorine SMITH 


A leaden rain incessant weeps, 
The gray-garbed earth with moisture steeps, 
The Easter lily hidden sleeps 

In lowly prison. 


The penitential season run, 

The warmth of Heaven’s uplifting Sun 

Draws heart of Man and flower as one; 
For Christ has risen. 
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A STORY OF THE PRESIDIO AT SAN FRANCISCO 


By Dane CooLipGE 


Winner of the Seventh Prize in Sunset’s Short Story Contest 


Illustrated by Edward Borein 


Fourth. The quarters were deserted 

and the huddle of men who crowded 
about the stable door was quiet or spoke only 
in « mumbling undertone. Even the Irish 
forgot their heritage of wit and watched the 
shave-tail veterinarian somberly, as he passed 
down the line of horses that chomped so 
comfortably in their stalls, feeling of their 
jaws, peering into their eyes and gingerly 
examining their nostrils. He was young and 
pale, the new veterinarian, with thin, pink 
lips and a delicately pointed beard, and he 
wet about his work with the sober serious- 
ness of youth and inexperience. At his heels 
stood Vosberg, the quartermaster sergeant, 
who had watched over the troop horses for 
years, now straight and soldierly, with his 
eyes respectfully vacant; and from the drive- 
way the board of survey, detailed for this 
unpleasant duty, looked on impersonally, 
harassing the young doctor by their inscru- 
table silence. 

The preliminaries being over, the quarter- 
master sergeant spoke to his stable orderly 
who led forth a horse, broad-chested and 
rugged, but hanging its head wearily. A hush 
fell upon the men at the door as the veteri- 
narian felt its pulse, took its temperature, and 
carried out his tedious examination. At last 
he turned to the board of survey and said: 

“I find this horse affected with glanders, 
an advise that it be shot.” 

‘Chere was a stir in the crowd at the door 
as the board murmured its assent and the 
lieitenant who acted as recorder drew out 
his book. 


Te was trouble in D Troop of the 


“‘Horse’s name, sergeant ?” he said, turning 
over a page. 

“Billie Boy—mount of private J. W. Barry, 
sir,” answered the quartermaster sergeant, 
and a smothered oath from the group by the 
doorway was the only record of dissent. 
A tall black-haired Irish trooper thrust him- 
self belligerently forward, and then surged 
back in response to a jerk from behind. 


‘There was a momentary scuffle, and the 


veterinarian glanced up nervously, but the 
officers of the board were imperturbable and 
he resumed his work with a scowl. By post 
order number seventeen he was authorized 
and instructed to examine the animals of 
D Troop, said to be affected by a contagious 
disease, and to determine what disposition 
should be made of them; and, whatever the 
opinion of the men, he intended to make his 
inspection so rigid that the aforementioned 
contagious disease should be stamped out 
forever. 

Horse after horse was lead out and con- 
demned or passed, and as the veterinarian 
passed down the line the crowd that hovered 
about the doorway shifted and heaved and 
gradually melted away. The ranks of the 
gray horse troop would be thin indeed at next 
guard mount and parade and many an old- 
time “Patsey” and “Rodney” would be 
missing from the ranks, their places taken 
by new horses, young and sound and fresh 
from the quartermaster’s corral, but lacking 
in the lovable tricks and meannesses of the 
old mounts. As the troopers drifted back 
across the parade grounds there was a sound 
of high voices and swearing in the quarters, 
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breaking off into quick quarrels and unreason- 
ing arguments, but above the general uproar 
the wild Irish howl of Trooper Barry rose 
like the singing at a wake. 

“Dom’ ’im,” he raved, “f’r an ign’runt 
shave-tail, he don’t know glanders from 
lockjaw or the mumps, s’elp me. A rookey 
farrier cud see that Billy-bhoy has th’ dis- 
themper, and narthin’ else. I was docthoring 
harses before he was barn, bad luck to ’im, 
and now he will have me own mount, that 
was issued to me at Huachuca and chased 
Geronimo from Fort Ahpache to the Sierra 
Mahdres, shot like a mangy dog and rolled 
into the sea!” 

They spoke out their minds in quarters, 
the men who had been bereft picking quarrels 
with others who had escaped; and the first 
sergeant let them curse a while, those who 
had lost their mounts, for he knew their 
hearts were sore. But across the parade 
grounds where the veterinarian still examined 
and condemned and the turmoil from the 
quarters echoed only a vague rumble of 
protest without the words of dissent, Vosberg, 
the quartermaster sergeant, stood straight 
and soldierly, without a word—until they 
brought out the last -horse. Then, as the 
veterinarian frowned and peered suspiciously 
‘nto the nostrils of the high-headed gray, a 
troubled look came into his steady blue eyes 
and he stepped in beside him. 

“He’s had a little cold, sir,” he said, apolo- 
getically, “kind of distemper. Whoa, Storm— 
shall I hold his head down, sir ?” 

The horse thrust his nose familiarly against 
Vosberg’s cheek and the doctor stepped back 
sharply. 

“Get away from there,” he ordered per- 
emptorily, “do you want to rot to death, too ?” 
And then as the quartermaster sergeant 
saluted and drew back he turned upon him 
angrily. “When I want any information 
from you I'll ask for it,” he said, “meanwhile 
you keep away from these infected animals. 
Don’t you know that the mucus from a 
glandered horse, if it come into contact with 
an abrasion, will communicate the infection ?” 

The honest soldier blinked at these words 
aml brought his heels together. 

“No, sir,” he said, “I didn’t know that.” 

“Well,” returned the veterinarian, running 
his fingers down the horse’s jaw, “you’d 
better leave this inspection to your superiors, 
then.” His hand lingered a moment at a 
slight lump on the gray’s lower jaw and then 
he turned to the board of survey. 
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“Affected with glanders,” he said, shortly. 
“T recommend that he be shot.” 

The board murmured its formal concur- 
rence and once more the recorder turned to 
the sergeant. 

“Horse’s name ?” he said. 

The quartermaster sergeant stood confused 
for a moment—then his head cleared and thie 
discipline of the army made a man out of 
him—not a man who thinks, but a seldier who 
does his duty. 

“Storm’ Eagle, sir,” he answered, coming 
to attention, “mount of Quartermaster Ser- 
geant Vosberg.” 

The lieutenant cast a quick glance at the 
inscrutable soldier face, its eyes respectfully 
vacant, and jotted down the names in his 
report. Then the veterinarian snapped his 
case shut and fixed his cold eye on Vosbery. 

“You will shoot these condemned horses 
at high tide this afternoon,” he said, ‘and 
throw their carcasses into the sea. After 
that you will destroy the halters by fire and 
report to me for instructions.” 

“Very well, sir,” said the quartermaster 
sergeant, and though the veterinarian was 
watching him closely he could detect no trace 
of disapproval or malcontent, only the acqui- 
escence of the trained soldier. But when the 
veterinarian was gone Sergeant Vosberg 
gazed blindly at his horse and wondered if 
he could do his duty. Across the sun-cursed 
deserts of Arizona, through forced marches 
and charges at dawn, this one horse, Storm, 
had borne him and never faltered—they 
had been partners for seven years, and now 
it must come to an end. 


II 


As the sun pitched down toward the ocean 
and the long shadows of eucalyptus groves 
fell across the Presidio, Quartermaster Ser- 
geant Vosberg slung his pistol on his belt 
and went down to look at the tide—or so he 
said, but his head was sunk in thought. The 
memories of seven years crowded in upon 
him, all clustered about this one horse, Storm 
Eagle. Reared in the mountains of Arizona, 
running as free as a deer, he had been caught 
up at last by a soft-voiced Virginian and 
broken gentle, with his proud spirit unhurt. 
No roughshod Mexican or drunken cowboy 
had man-handled him or despoiled his beauty. 
Just as he came from the range Vosberg had 
received him from the quartermaster—when 


the Apaches had rushed the night herd and 
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The untamed spirit of the horse awoke and he flew back against his halter; 
it snapped, and he stood upon the edge of the precipice—jree 
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left the troop afoot—and as a master of 
horses he had cherished that strong, unbroken 
spirit until he gloried in it above his own. 
On detached duty in the Chiricahuas it was 
Storm who had snuffed and stamped and 
surged on his picket until the whole command 
had taken to the rocks—and when the Apaches 
jumped them it was the swift Storm Eagle 
again in the last bloody melee who carried 
his master away. Splashes of blood had 
flashed upon the rocks as he scrambled over 
the water-worn boulders, and after the long 
ride they found a bullet bedded in his jaw— 
that same fatal lump which the veterinarian 
had found, and condemned him for so lightly. 
And now with his honorable wound and his 
proud spirit Storm was to be tumbled over 
the gray cliffs and sent drifting out to sea. 

Already the high tide was leaping against 
the perpendicular base as if clamoring for 
innocent blood; the sun was sinking low— 
and for the quartermaster sergeant there was 
nothing but his duty. Within the narrow 
stall he patted his horse for a moment and 
whispered goodby—then with his detaii 
of troopers he proceeded toward the sea. 
A hush fell over the quarters as the stable 
orderlies led out the strong gray mounts, 
some sick and drooping, others high-headed 
and fearful; but now that the time had come 
no voice was raised in protest—it was orders. 

At the brink of the jagged cliff where the 
spray swept up with each breath of the surf 
stood a post, planted deep, with a ring in its 
outer face. To this without a word the 
quartermaster sergeant tied a horse, one of 
those that were sick; he patted it gently and 
stepped back—the next moment his pistol 
rang out and with a slow breathing the animal 
sank to its knees. With a quick movement 
a stable orderly stepped in and slipped off 
the loosened halter and the body fell suddenly 
into the sea. Another horse was led to the 
stake, and then another, and each time the 
shot went true. Quickly and mercifully he 
sent them to their doom, and with a good 
heart, since they were sick; but when they 
led out Billie Boy, Vosberg’s hand wavered 
and he lowered his pistol to his side. 

“How many are there left ?” he said, turning 
to his stable orderly. 

“Four,” replied the orderly briefly. 

“Well, you fellows go back to the stable 
and clean out those stalls—I’ll finish this up 
alone.” 

As they fastened their horses to a tree and 
turned away, the quartermaster sergeant 
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slipped his pistol into the holster and looked 
out across the sea with troubled eyes. Before 
him a great merchant ship, overdue from the 
Orient, sailed grandly in from the Pacific; a 
coastwise steamer, black and lumber-laden, 
steamed heavily in through the Gate, and at 
his feet the lateen-rigged fisher boats slipped 
gently by, heading for their berths at the 
Pescaderia. A soft breeze barely rippled 
the dimpling waters, where the tide just at 
its turning stood still, and across the broad 
reach of the Golden Gate the white points and 
blue peaks of the Marin shore stood clear 
and sharp and wonderfully near. All the 
world seemed at peace—but he, the quarter- 
master sergeant, stood always face to face 
with duty. Never by any intercession could 
he save the lives of these old troop horses, 
that he had groomed and watched over for 
years; never by any chance could his own 
horse escape even if he set him free. Far up 
and down the shore the guarded grounds of 
the Presidio shut him in—there was nothing 
for Storm Eagle but the sea. What, then, 
was left of mercy but to shoot true and quickly, 
without a quiver, and have it over ? 

Slowly drawing his pistol he cocked it and 
spoke to Billie Boy—there was a flash, a 
quick slipping of the slackened halter, and 
the body fell into the sea. Swiftly to their 
fate came the other two—and then Storm. 
But not the gentle and obedient Storm. In 
the seven years of their companionship he 
had seen his master in many moods and like 
a faithful helpmeet had learned to know them 
all. By the grip of his knees, the touch of a 
hand, the subtle intonations of his voice, all 
the workings of that master mind were made 
clear to him—that and a delicate prescience 
which read in the very emanation of his 
presence his feelings and intent. But before 
this cold steadiness, this gentle aloofness, the 
instincts of Storm Eagle were at fault—he 
trembled and stood afraid. At the first 
pistol shot, that sent Billie Boy over the cliff 
and Jet forth the reek of fresh blood, he had 
raised his head and snorted; his eyes turned 
dark with understanding of what was done, 
and when he came to the stake he snuffed at 
the blood and drew back. As if he stood 
upon the edge of some great abyss, some 
rugged cafion such as he had often scaled in 
his untamed youth, he lifted his feet with 
kittenish quickness and gazed questing) 
out across the dimpling waters. Nor woul: 
he consent to stand by the post but always 
pulled away, until the cold resolution went ou! 
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of Vosberg. Trembling with a great pity 
the quartermaster sergeant stepped forward 
and put his arm about his horse’s neck and 
so, almost in tears, he led him to the post. 

“Whoa, Storm,” he whispered, loosening 
the halter for its final slipping, “whoa, pet. 
Now, stand!” 

He stepped back three paces, the stern, set 
look of the soldier came back into his face, 
and he reached slowly for his gun. 

Then in an instant the untamed spirit of 
ie harse awoke and he flew back against 
lis halter; it snapped, and he stood upon the 
<lge of the precipice—free. For a moment 
he hesitated, poising like a bird that debates 
vhether it will fly or stay—then with a mighty 
leap he turned and plunged into the sea. 
lar out over the rock-strewn breakers he 
passed in his swift descent and the deep water 

ilped sullenly as it received him into its 

som. Once more the tide dimpled over 
ihe spot, surging up in a smooth wall to strike 
the cliff, and then Storm Eagle rose from the 
lepths and shook the salt water from his mane. 
On many a pleasant day when che wind was 
low and the tide at its full he had carried his 
1aster through the breakers and gloried in 
his strength, but now with steadfast purpose 
he turned his head to the north, where the 
white shore and wild blue hills of Marin 
stood out so clear, and swam like El Hijo del 
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Mar, the shaggy-maned son of the sea. From 
the cliff above, his master looked down upon 
him in wonder, saying nothing. The sun 
sank lower and lower, the tide ceased in its 
rushing and lay in languid splendor beneath 
the golden bath of sunset, and still that tall 
gray head plowed steadily on its way, like 
the salt-crested prow of some far-seen ocean 
monster. 

In the broad lap of the western ocean the 
sun sank suddenly to rest and from Alcatraz 
the evening gun boomed out across the 
silence; a great light went out of the world 
and the dear gray head vanished in the midst 
of the heaving waters. Yet something told 
the quartermaster sergeant that his horse 
swam on and he sat unheeding, gazing across 
the Golden Gate at that farther shore—where 
in wild untrampled meadows a horse might 
find his life—glorying in the proud man-spirit 
that had taken his horse to the sea, praying 
without words and to no God, but sending 
his own spirit out to the weary one in the 
waters, until at last in the gathering twilight 
he saw him rear his white mane above the 
breakers and mount up on the farther shore. 

For a moment the quartermaster sergeant 
sat silent, gazing at the glorious creature in 
awe—then he rose up and spoke in a still 
voice, as if to someone afar off: 

“God!” he said, “‘there was a horse!’ 


A JINGLE FOR AN APRIL DAY 


By Mary Brooks Eyre 


The wind is blowing free to-day 

Where the mountain aspens bend and sway, 
Up from the din and toil of the town, 

Up where the big white clouds dip down 
To take the hills in their soft embrace; 
And it’s oh, to feel the wind in your face 
That pipes in the open a minstrel lay 

Of “over the hills and far away!” 


The smell of pines is in the air, 
And it’s good to breathe, where hills lie bare 
To sun and wind and the driving rain, 

a) > ° 
There where the world’s swept clean again 
From fret and folly and taint of man 
To the keen, sweet freshness when life began; 
That’s the luring call in the wind to-day 


From “over the hills and far away!” 
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DESCENDANTS OF THE ORIGINAL YO SEMITE (BIG GRIZZLY BEAR) STILL ROAM THROUGH THE DENSE UNDER- 
GROWTH ON THE FLOOR OF THE GREAT VALLEY 


YOSEMITE—PAST AND PRESENT 


By GaLen CLARK 


The writer, who is over ninety years old, has resided in the great Sierra valley for over a half 
century and was for many years its official guardian 


HE Yosemite valley was first discovered _ ing for a hotel was built in 1859, and is now a 
and made known to the public by part of the Sentinel hotel premises known as 
Major James D. Savage and Captain _ the Cedar cottage. 

John Boling, who with a strong detachment of Most of the early visitors to Yosemite were 
mounted troops from what was known as the Californians, and the number did not amount 
Mariposa Battalion of Volunteers went with to one thousand in any one season until the 
friendly Indian guides to the Valley in March, completion of the Union and Central Pacific 
1851, to capture and take the resident tribe railroads. Soon after that the number in- 

of Indians out and put them on the Fresno creased to many thousands annually. 
Indian reservation. All the necessary supplies for the hotels and 
The first improved trail for saddle animals other purposes were taken into the Valley by 
to Yosemite was made by a livery stable firm pack mule trains from Coulterville and 
in Mariposa, the Mann Brothers, in 1856, Mariposa, a distance of fifty miles, until the 
from Mariposa by way of the South Fork of completion of the first wagonroads into 

the Merced river, crossing the stream at a Yosemite in 1874. 

point now known as Wawona. In 1857 the- The grand features and great variety of 
regular tourist travel to Yosemite may be said Yosemite scenery were early and widely made 
to have commenced, although a few persons known throughout the civilized world, by pen 
had gone there in the previous years. All and press, public speech, paint brush, camera 
} parties at that time went with camping outfits. and kodak. But no painting or photograph 
The first house in Yosemite was built in the gives its vivid, thrilling life expression. I 
fall of 1856 and was opened up the next spring have seen persons of emotional tempera- 
as a saloon for the entertainment of that class ment stand with tearful eyes, spellbound and 
of visitors who loved whisky and gambling. dumb with awe, as they got their first view of 
The next year it was fitted up and used asa_ the Valley from Inspiration point, over- 
restaurant. Several years laterit wasenlarged whelmed in the sudden presence of the 

and known as Black’s hotel. The first build- unspeakable, stupendous grandeur. 
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Since the completion of the Yosemite valley 
railroad up the Merced river to E] Portal, near 
the western boundary of the Yosemite na- 
tional park, the Government is having some 
excellent work done on the road leading up 
into the Valley, and if ample means are 
appropriated by the present congress the good 
work will continue on up to the hotel, public 
camps and around the Valley on the inter- 
esting carriage drives. It is to be hoped that 
the California delegation in congress may be 
successful in getting liberal appropriations for 
continuing, not only this good work, but all 
other important work for the protection and 
preservation of the scenic beauty of the Valley. 

A great change has taken place in here 
since it was taken from the control of the 


native Indians. In the early years, when first 
visited by white people, three-fourths of the 
Valley was open ground, meadows with 
grasses waist high, and flowering plants. On 
the dryer parts were scattering forest trees, 
pines, cedars and oaks, too widely separated 
to be called groves, clear of underbrush, leav- 
ing clear, open, extensive vision up and down 
and across the Valley from wall to wall on 
either side. The Indians had kept the Valley 
clear of thickets of young trees and brushwood 
shrubbery so they could not be waylaid, 
ambushed or surprised by enemies from 
outside and to afford no hiding places for 
bears or other predatory animals, and also to 
clear the ground for gathering acorns, which 
constituted one of their main articles of food. 
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At the present time there is not more 
than one-fourth of the floor of 
the Valley clear, open ground 
asit was fifty years ago; nearly 
all the open ground between 
the large scattering trees is 
covered with a dense growth 
of young trees which also 
extend out over hundreds of 
acres of the dryest portion of 
ihe meadow land. Every 
pine tree on the floor of the 
Valley, less than seventy-five 
feet high, has grown from the 
seed within the last fifty years. 

During recent years consider- 
able work has been done in clear- 
ing up the young growth of trees and brush- 
wood to afford better views of the distant 
scenery and to be better able to control 
fires, which accidentally get started during 
the dry season. In many localities where 
the work of thinning out and trimming 
up the young growth has been done, are 
desirable clean, shady groves for camping 
parties. There are still hundreds of acres 
where this reclaiming work needs to be 
continued to make the greater portion of the 
Valley accessible to visitors, and to break up 
the hidden retreats of bears which have taken 
up their permanent residence At several points. 
This last season an old female bear with two 
cubs has had a free pass throughout the Valley 
and has given ferocious chase to every photo 
artist who has attempted to get a picture of 
herself and family. 

As this work of clearing up and reclaiming 
a large portion of Yosemite valley is one of 
great importance and national interest it 
should be done in accordance with plans 
submitted by the best landscape engineers, 
after a careful survey and study of the whole 
field, so as to show all scenery, local and 
surrounding, to the best advantage from the 
carriage roads, private walks and local resting 
places. Much of this work can be done at 
very little expense; all the larger growth to be 
cleared away can be cut into firewood 
and readily sold to residents for the cost of 
the cutting. 
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Another matter of paramount im- 
portance is the protection of the 
banks of the Merced river, as 
it runs its winding, crooked 
course through the length of 
the Valley. In the spring, 
when the flood waters from 
the melting snow on the 
surrounding heights pour 
over the great falls and fill 
the river channel to overflow- 
ing in many places, the strong 
current impinging against the 
gravelly substratum cuts it away 
and undermines the top surface 
grass sod, leaving it a loose 
deathtrap for man or beast that 
goes near its edge, until it breaks down of 
its own weight. A space several feet in 
width is cut away annually. During the 
past thirty years the river channel in many 
places has changed sidewise three times its 
original width, leaving a wide, barren waste 
of sand and gravel on the opposite side, thus 
destroying its original beauty. 

It may be interesting to the public to know 
the cause of there being in recent years so 
much more activity in the river currents than 
during the earlier known history of Yosemite. 
When the El Capitan iron bridge was built 
in 1879 it was located across the narrow 
channel of the river between the two points 
of what remains of an old glacial terminal 
moraine. ‘The river channel at this place was 
filled with large boulders, which greatly ob- 
structed the free outflow of the flood waters 
in the spring, causing extensive overflow 
of the low meadow land above, and greatly 
interfering with travel, especially to Yosemite 
falls and Mirror lake. In order to remedy 
this matter the large boulders in the channel 
were blasted and the fragments leveled down 
so as to give a free outflow of the flood waters. 
This increased the force of the river current, 
which now commenced its greater eroding 
work on the river banks, and as the winding 
turns become more abrupt the destructive 
force annually increases. Some _ thorough 
system of protection should be promptly used 
to save the river banks from further damage. 





















































SyNopsiIs OF PRECEDING INSTALMENTS: 


Illustrated by Maynard Dizon 





At the Panamint House, in Sacramento, California, a 
lodger by the name of Meads is found in his room, stabbed to death. 


There are bloody foot- 


prints which betray the fact that one of the murderer’s feet drags a little under his weight. 
Clarkson, also a lodger, and down on his luck, examining the garden walk for these traces finds 


a lump of gold-bearing turquoise matrix dropped between the boards. 


The landlady of the Pan- 


amint House tells Clarkson of Choco, an Indian who had talked of a lost mine, ‘‘The Blue 


Moon,” in the Panamint country. 


which the woman recognizes as relating to that region. 


On the lid of the murdered lodger’s trunk is pasted a map 


In the folds of the trunk’s lining are 


small particles of deep blue turquoise. Clarkson takes the lump he found in the garden, first to 


a man who grubstakes him to a prospecting trip, and next to Cohenstein, a jeweler. 
weighs the stone as a matter of course, and remarks, 
Without solving the mystery of this question, Clarkson takes the stage at 
Miss Clara Longey, the only other passenger, is seated with the driver, who has been 


coming any more?” 
Mojave. 


drinking. The stage encounters a blinding sandstorm and is driven off the road. 


This man 


“and the young lady, is it that she is not 


Clarkson and 


the girl get the useless driver into the coach and succeed in steering the horses to Coyote Holes. 


On the way, Clarkson tells the young lady of the map. 
Clarkson, following the red line on the map, starts across 
Suddenly he notices a footprint in the alkali, coming from the 
It isthe track of a right foot, turned a little to one side and dragging. 


looks as if he has killed his man. 
the desert. The heat is intense. 
place to which he is bound. 


Miss Longey is met by her father, who 


Clarkson, sick at the thought of having been beaten to the treasure, hunts everywhere for the 


other man. 
succumbs to the heat. 
veys the whole valley. 


He finds him dead, and beside him a buckskin bag of turquoise and gold. 
He is rescued by Farley, who has a house upon a promontory which sur- 
From Farley he learns the story of Meads and Hagen and Tom South, the 


Clarkson 


three to whom Choco gave a map of the location of the turquoise ledge, giving only a third of the 


clue to each. 
selling turquoise in Sacramento? 


limped on the right foot, knew of the Blue Moon and had quarreled with Meads. 
Who fired it, Torn South or ‘‘the young lady?” 


killed by a rifle bullet. 


Farley has Hagen’s map; Clarkson has Meads’; where is Tom South’s? 
The dead man with the buckskin bag was Shorty Mills, who 


Who is 


He has been 


PART IV 


MOON GATE 


ND so,” said Clarkson after a long pause, 
“you thought I had killed him ir 
“Well, admit that it looked likely; 
there was the trail of a man fleeing and a man 
following, and a dead man at the end of it.” 
“The trail of a man fleeing!’ exclaimed 
Clarkson. “That accounts for his traveling 
by night, and for the knee prints. He was 
followed and he knew it; he had been scared 
out of his camp without his kit, and he dodged 
about among the dunes to escape his pursuer.” 
“And that,” Farley interjected, “accounts 
for my not seeing him; if he had passed in the 
daytime my glass would have picked him up. 
Look,” he turned the glass and set it to 
Clarkson’s eye, “you can see the two tall buttes 


¢ 


of Moon Gate, by sunlight or moonlight; 





beyond them is a big country full of such 
cliffs and cafions, without springs. Nobody 
goes into that country unless he has business 
there; and in all the years I have sat here 
watching it, if I had seen anybody go in and 
out of Moon Gate, I should have found out 
what that business was. That’s one thing cer- 
tain. What makes me sure that the man 
out there among the dunesis Mills is that he 
was the only one who could have known 
that, and if you didn’t shoot him, who did 7 

“Did your men find no trace of the killer ?” 

“Ah, they thought they had him.” 

“Well,” Clarkson concluded after a pause, 
“it comes to this. Somebody has found 
enough of the turquoise to be selling it in 
Sacramento. Evidently he hasn’t located 
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the ledge or there would be no reason for 
keeping it quiet. Meads had some clue not 
set down on the map and Mills killed him for 
it. It was a good clue, and the other party 
who holds it killed Mills. Now if we go out 
to look for it, shall we kill him or be killed ?” 

“You state the case very baldly, Mr. 
Clarkson.” 

“T’ve seen both Meads and Mills,” the other 
reminded him. “I’m fed full up with killings.” 

Farley ran his fingers among the blue 
stones and clicked them together. “Sounds 
good,” he said. “Have you got anything as 
good as that where you come from, Mr. 
Clarkson ?” 

Clarkson thought of Donahue and _ the 
grub-stake, and the dragging days of disap- 
pointment and defeat; he looked out over the 
soft, alluring land, at the dim blue front of 
Moon Gate and the mirage that rolled about 
its base, and then, without any reason for it, 
he thought of the girl’s head on his shoulder 
driving up to Red Rock in the storm. 

“Tl tell you the truth, Mr. Clarkson,” 
Farley went on, “what with the price of silver 
going down and the price of labor going up, 
the Mohawk is nearly played out, and it’s 
about the last of the big mines in this district. 
I’m for one more try at the Blue Moon and a 
big stake before I’m done with it.” 

“I’ve taken another man’s money to go on 
this prospect,” Clarkson admitted, “and I’m 
bound to see it through”—and they shook 
hands upon it. 

They had plenty of time to beat out the 
situation and the best way to approach it, 
for Clarkson was in no condition to tempt 
the desert again, and they had to wait for 
Farley’s horses to be brought up from a place 
over toward Little Lake where there was 
good grass, well watered. 

“When it comes to getting up and down 
over steep places,” the little man explained, 
“I’m as good as the next one in spite of my 
fifty-six years, but this foot of mine sticks in 
the sand.” It was Farley’s suggestion that 
they should not go directly to the Moon Gate, 
lest they betray themselves to the mysterious 
watcher, but, making a long détour, come 
into the cafion from one of its tributary cuts. 
He made a rough drawing on the ground with 
the end of his stick. 

“Tt’s all basalt and black lava, that country, 
and right here”—indicating the Moon Gate 
“it looks as if something had dropped on it 
and cracked it a thousand ways, pretty deep 
cracks, too, and pretty much of a likeness, 








but Hagen and I had a trail out of this one 
to a place where there was a basin that held 
water for a month or six weeks after rains. 
We’ll make the camp there and send _ the 
horses back.” 

“Do you know, I’ve been thinking, Mr. 
Farley,” said Clarkson, studying the pattern 
on the ground. “You’ve said there are thre« 
clues to the Blue Moon, and you’ve been 
sitting here all these years with yours, con 
fident that one or the other of them will turn 
up in the course of time, as it has; suppos« 
the third of them is sitting somewhere on th 
other side of Moon Gate watching, too?” 

“By Jove!” cried Farley, striking his game 
leg with his stick, almost as if he had forgotten 
which was which, and that one of them 
could hurt the other. “By Jove, suppose 
he has!” He was quite excited over it, 
hopping about and wagging his head. “Ther« 
he sits and here I sit,each with a piece of the 
clue in his hand, and neither of us making a 
move. Well, I’m glad the other one potted 
Mills, anyway.” 

“He'll be potting us next,” Clarkson 
cautioned. “Whoever he is, he has evidently 
got possession of the ledge or float from it, 
and has an accomplice in Sacramento.” 

“No,” Farley objected, “we’ve no certainty 
that Meads wasn’t selling the turquoise him- 
self through friends. That he had some of it 
in his possession is proved by the piece you 
found.” 

“But the young lady, if she was a friend of 
his, wouldn’t she have turned up at the 
inquest ?” argued Clarkson. 

“She probably wasn’t a lady, and no know- 
ing how she got it out of Meads; miners knock- 
ing around loose like that don’t have respect- 
able young lady acquaintances.” 

“You should know the people hereabouts,”’ 
Clarkson suggested, “can’t you give a guess at 
who it might be ?” 

“There are not very many of them,” Farley 
told him, ‘“‘and not very sociable. Burke and 
Estes have a mine over on the Tassawarra, 
but they haven’t worked it much the last few 
years. There’s a man has a truck garden at 
Boulder Spring, but he’s half cracked; Dougan 
and Jenkins and Fitzgerald are all holding 
down claims somewhere over there”—he 
waved his arm toward the blue country. 
“It might be any of them, but somehow I 
can’t think it is; and there’s old man Longey.” 

Clarkson wanted to know about this; 
Farley enlarged upon it. The old man had 
turned up in that country some eighteen 
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years back, already provided with a wife and 
children and a bunch of cattle. He had 
homesteaded a little oasis at Three Wells and 
controlled all the range between Coso and 
Death valley. He had also a sinister repu- 
tation which hung about him like an atmos- 
phere and increased without any facts to 
feed upon. He was credited with being a 
renegade Mormon, a fugitive from justice, a 
hunied and haunted man. All of which 
Farley was convinced grew out of Longey’s 
habit of carrying a long rifle always laid 
across his arm, a certain nervous trick of 
glancing this way and that over his shoulder, 
and an aversion to having anybody get behind 
him. If you met Longey anywhere he got 
his back against a rock or a wall and kept it 
there until he had done with you. He was 
known to have behaved rather inhospitably 
to miners found prospecting on his range and 
took no interest in mines. Once when a 
piece of rich float had been shown him, 
picked up on his own land, he had refused to 
take any notice of it; if it should turn out a 
strike, he said, the whole blamed place would 
be full of miners. Farley thought him an 
eccentric old duck whose disposition had been 
spoiled by cattle thieves, who came into the 
country in the guise of prospectors and ran off 
bunches of his calves. 

Strangely, as he listened, Clarkson made no 
mention of his meeting with Miss Longey on 
the stage, nor the glimpse he had of the old 
man at Coyote Holes. He had not liked 
Farley’s remark about miners and respectable 
young ladies, and wondered if Miss Longey 
had thought of him as that sort of a man. 
It was perfectly evident what the Indian 
woman who had brought him his breakfast 
was to Farley, and though he had seen a 
great deal of that sort of thing at the mines, 
it had never seemed so offensive to him. 
And yet that evening when they smoked after 
dinner, and the Indian woman came con- 
tentedly and sat at Farley’s feet on the ground, 
smiling up at him like a faithful dog, it gave 
him a great pang of loneliness. 

It was a week before they could arrange 
all matters conveniently for getting away 
from the Mohawk; in the meantime one of 
Farley’s men had been dispatched to dig up 
Clarkson’s cache and bring the other burro 
from Cow Springs, and then sent on ahead 
with provisions for several weeks to await 
the two men at Black Basin. 

“If the other man is watching both sides of 
the Moon Gate, he will probably have a 
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shot at John Henry,” Farley had remarked 
cheerfully, “and that will give us a chance to 
discover his lay-out.” Clarkson had grown 
to like the little man and to trust his honesty 
and worth, but this hardy manner of sending 
out a decoy to draw the enemy’s fire appalled 
him. 

“Ah, don’t you worry,” Farley assured him. 
“John Henry has worked for me for eighteen 
years, and he would love getting shot if it 
would do me any good. Besides he’s got to 
die some time, hasn’t he ?” 

Farley unscrewed the field glass from its 
tripod before leaving, and did it up in his 
blanket roll. “I’ve got to have a long eye,” 
he insisted, “to make up for my short leg.” 
And having thus completéd his arrangements 
the two men set out. 

They rode all one day among open shallow 
hills and all the next in a shallow winding 
wash, and the next, nothing having trans- 
pired of any consequence, brought them 
between steep, stony hills to Black Basin. 
The basin lay at the head of the wash where 
the bare country rock rose abruptly to buttes 
and blunt wind-worn heads. In the far- 
between seasons of heavy desert storms, the 
water torrent that guttered the sides of the 
cafion dropped over a basalt dyke and cut a 
basin in the softer porphyry underneath, 
slanting inward and shaded by the jutting 
dyke. Here the quick rains of the season 
drained down the stone gutters and, pro- 
tected by the high basalt heads, kept clean 
and sweet in that sterile atmosphere. The 
mouth of the basin was rounded like a cave, 
the water lay at the bottom of it, glittering like 
polished steel; it looked not to have been 
visited in all the dozen years since Farley and 
Hagen had been there. 

John Henry, who had come on twenty-four 
hours ahead, reported an uneventful passage; 
the second day he had met two Indians round- 
ing up for old man Longey, and passed the 
time of day with them. The old man was 
making his rodeo over at Corn valley this 
spring; beyond that he had no news of so 
much as a coyote stirring, though he gave it 
his opinion the very next morning that there 
must be some sort of beasts about, for the 
horses were restless and strained at their stake 
ropes in the night. 

It was not until after John Henry had 
started back to the Mohawk with the horses 
and instruction to meet them at Black Basin 
at the end of two weeks, that Farley remarked 
to Clarkson that there were no wild animals 
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in those parts fit to scare horses in the night, 
and Clarkson admitted he had not liked the 
looks of it, though he suggested cougars 
hopefully. 

“Cougars, h’m!” sniffed Farley, “two- 
legged ones.” 

The next morning, before setting out on 
foot, Farley twisted a great length of rawhide 
riata about his body, and when Clarkson 
wished to know what it was for, answered only 
that he would show him. They went directly 
up from the basin by one of the stone water- 
ways, when Farley pointed out shallow foot- 
holds cut long ago by Indians and redis- 
covered by himself and Hagen. Farley was 
as good as his word about the stony places; 
he would plant his stick forward in some 
shallow crevice of the rocks and go up after 
it like a monkey, and kept several good yards 
ahead of his companion. 

Half an hour’s climbing brought them to 
the head of the country and an open plateau, 
crossed by great irregular gashes that led all 
in the direction of the Moon Gate; bunch 
grass grew there, stone crop and flame-blos- 
somed cactus and little scant-leaved shrubs. 
It looked a level easy land, but in reality it 
was the most difficult, for though the flatness 
of the surface prevented an appreciation of the 
full depths of the cafions, they were many of 
them very deep and wide and winding, full 
of cathedral pinnacles and piled barriers of 
basalt prisms that needed only the jar of a 
rifle report or the slipping of a foot, to fall 
crashing into confusion like a child’s house of 
cards. One such cafon and the intervening 
table land lay between the men and the cut 
which led to the back of Moon Gate, the twin 
buttes of which stood forward and to their right. 

It was when they started down into the first 
cafion that Clarkson understood what the 
rope was for, and that without it they could 
hardly have gotten in or out of that bewildering 
deep gully. Farley did wonders with the 
riata, he hung it up over pinnacles and swung 
himself around upright impossible barriers, 
he cast it forward over projections and pulled 
himself up cliffs that offered scarcely a foot- 
hold for a coyote. 

They had not much difficulty finding his 
and Hagen’s old trail; once they lost it where 
the whole floor of the cafion was choked with 
the rubble of a ruined precipice, and once 
the footholds, rotted by the frost and rain, 
crumbled under Clarkson’s greater weight, 
and dropped him bruised and breathless down 
atlslippery gully. The men had supplies 
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with them for one night’s dry camp, by which 
time they hoped to have struck upon the trail 
of Mills going in by the Moon Gate, and 
then they would decide what to do. All that 
day they saw and heard nothing. Whea 
Clarkson fell he brought down with him a 
cartload of loose stone, the noise of which, 
re-echoed from the rocky walls, rose up like 
a fusillade of guns, but started not so muci 
as a rabbit from the rocks. 

By four o’clock they came to the mout! 
of the cafion and made their camp in a little 
bay of the basalt wall, a mile up from the 
gate. The main cafion here was not many 
yards wide, the sides of it rose up black and 
nearly perpendicular; at points they ap- 
proached so near that a well laden pacik 
burro going through would have scraped his 
sides. The bottom of the cafion was all clean 
sand washed anew by the season’s flow; iu 
the narrows, where no sun ever reached it, 
the sand was still damp from the latest rain, 
and clear in the packed wet floor was the track 
of human feet, a double track going up and 
coming back, the same feet, and when they 
had followed it far enough, the track of a man 
limping on the right, driving a burro—but 
no other track or trace. 

“Whatever it was after him,” said Farley, 
“it didn’t go on feet, or at least not this pari 
of the way. It must have been laying for 
him outside the gate.” 

“But look here,” said Clarkson, “‘there’s 
the track of his burro going up, but no burro 
coming back. What do you make of that ?” 
Farley could make nothing of it. 

“But if he was after him here,” he objected, 
“why didn’t he shoot him, why did he chas« 
him out into the open where anybody might 
have come along to witness it? And if it 
was the turquoise he shot him for, why did he 
leave them lie there for anybody to pick up ?” 

“Could it be Tom South ?” was Clarkson’s 
inquiry. 

“Not in his own person, I should think,” 
said Farley, “and at least not in that name, 
or I should have heard of his being in the 
country.” 

“Would you know him if you saw him?” 

“That I wouldn’t. I never set eyes on 
him. He’s probably dead by now. He 
would be older than I am and he was a hard 
liver. It is more than likely somebody who 
has gotten hold of his map same as we have 
of Meads’.” 

“Or as Mills got it,” suggested Clarkson. 
They began instinctively to speak softly for 
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the shadow was deep in the cafion, and looking 
up through the nearing black walls they 
could see the stars. Clarkson was for keeping 
watch and watch that night, but Farley 
thought not. They made their beds in the 
shelter of a natural buttress and Farley, before 
oing to sleep, stretched his riata low across 
ic mouth of the bay in such a manner that if 
one so much as brushed it with his toe it 
brought down a clatter of small stones. 

Nothing happened that night, nor the next 
morning when they took up the trail of Mills 
again. Farley showed his companion where, 
twelve years before, in the middle of the 
canon, he and Hagen had found their only 
specimen of the matrix and whetted their 
search anew upon it. 

‘There had been a good deal of water 
going down the cafion that year,” he said, 
‘ind washed out the trail, but it lay quite on 
tle surface with not a speck of sand upon it, 
as would have been the case if it had been 
uncovered by the stream. We always felt 
certain it had been dropped, probably by 
Mills and Meads, who were in the hills about 
that time.” A little later he was able to point 
out the end of Hagen’s clue. 

“It was to come up here,” he said, “to the 
foot of this cliff with the Indian markings, 
and from between these two clefts sight the 
light-colored dyke across the face of that one 
further up. It’s plain enough.” 

Just here there was a widening of the cafion 
made by the confluence of several of the 
tributary cuts, the long peninsulas of the 
plateau between them running into needle- 
pointed promontories. ‘The two men stood 
on the sandy floor of the rift. Above them 
soared the high wall of the cafion, defended 
by two tall chimneys of weathered stone, 
separate from the wall almost to their bases; 
between them the smooth surface of the preci- 
pice was scored over with old Indian picture 
writings of strange beasts and symbols and 
men. ‘They were cut deeply into the rock, 
too high to be reached from the ground even 
by a man on horseback, and reaching up into 
the lighter space beyond the shadow of the 
opposing wall. 

“How the dickens did they get them there ?” 
questioned Clarkson, “unless they hung a 
man down with a rope.” 

“Wings, maybe,” Farley suggested. 
man who was after Mills had ’em.” 

It seemed almost as if this must have been 
the case, for the evidence of flight and fear 
was strongest here; rounding a point the 
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man had fallen in his haste, and there he had 
come plump against the wall. 

“Like he’d have done,” said Farley, “if it 
was dark and the devil was after him.” 

Presently they had come to the end of 
Hagen’s clue. From here Meads’ part began; 
it was to proceed a certain distance and where 
two cafions forked, take the one to the east. 
But when they had followed Mills so far, they 
discovered that he had gone incontinently 
to the west. Farley at first would not believe 
it; he ran around and around unconvinced, 
but at last he clapped his thigh and swore. 

“Tt’s that dirty Meads,” he said; “‘just as I 
thought, Hagen was the only honest man in 
the crowd. Both Meads and Tom South 
gave false clues hoping to draw out what the 
others had, blank ’em.” 

He was quite excited over it, recalling all 
his wasted weeks of prospecting, so that 
Clarkson had some difficulty in getting him 
settled to the trail again, and when they had 
taken up this fresh clue it seemed not to lead 
to anything, for the west cafion ran out in an 
hour or two in blind gullies and guttered 
stony slopes like the head of Black Basin. 
They came here upon what seemed the evi- 
dence of Mills’ camp, half-burnt sticks, the 
trampled earth, a new empty meat tin, burro 
tracks—-and no burro. 

There was an inconsiderable drip of water 
from a crevice in the rocks that had no doubt 
been the excuse for camp at this place; in an 
hour it might make a drink for a man; a 
rusty can, set under the drop of the water, 
was full and overflowed. By the evidence 
of the ground, Mills had made a camp there 
for at least three days, and had gone out of it 
hurriedly in the night, when the moon was 
full, gone out of it alone and unencumbered. 
What then had become of his outfit? Camp 
kit and burro had apparently been caught up 
into the air or swallowed by the earth. 

“The burro could have gone up over the 
rocks,” said Clarkson, examining them 
critically. 

“Yes,” scoffed Farley, “it could have, also 
it could have packed itself and strapped up 
the cayacs! Look, here’s the coffee grounds 
where he dumped them out. Where’s the 
pot ?” 

“Ah, he didn’t have it with him when I 
saw him,” said Clarkson. 

They could make nothing of it except that 
it was all very extraordinary. 

“Bad Medicine,” insisted Farley. “Choco 
always said it was Bad Medicine”—and 
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Clarkson was not sure but he half believed it. 
Farley was visibly depressed when, as they 
made their own camp that night, he saw the 
new moon over his left shoulder. 

The men decided to bring up their own 
outfit. to the dripping spring and pursue the 
quest from there. 

As they were about this errand, Farley 
fidgeted and swore a great deal. The 
country was as still and empty as it had been; 
not a buzzard flapped or one stone clicked 
against another, but Farley insisted that they 
were spied upon. He kept sweeping the 
country with his glass, his hand straying 
continually to his hip pocket. Clarkson did 
not gainsay him; he knew that men who live 
much in open and solitary places acquire a 
sensitiveness like that of wild animals. He 
thought it very likely they were followed; the 
mystery of Mills’ flight and death, and the 
disappearance of his outfit troubled him. 

It was the second day as they returned with 
one burro and a part of their supplies, as they 
passed under the picture rock, Farley, who was 
walking ahead, stopped and uttered an excla- 
mation, staring at the ground; Clarkson ran up 
to him. There on the sand, traced with a 
stick in large bold letters, were the words— 

“Go Back, Danger.” 

A few footprints around the writing had 
been carefully obliterated by the same stick. 
They seemed to come from nowhere and 
lead to nothing; they had been just there 
around the writing under the rock, and there 
were no more of them. The men were 
astounded and alarmed. Farley was also 
furious. 

“Tricks,” he said, “beggarly tricks. Do 
they think they can scare us off as they did 
Mills ?” 

“They did more than scare Mills,” Clark- 
son reminded him. Nevertheless they did 
not go back. They kept close together and 
went cautiously around corners, but they 
kept on. Nothing met them and they made 
the camp at Dripping Spring; Clarkson was 
unpacking the cayacs and Farley had gone 
to put their largest kettle under the spring, 
and suddenly he was heard to exclaim: 
“What the devil!” and call Clarkson to come. 

There, in the white sand, where two days 
before there had been no mark or trace, was 
written in the same hand: “Clarkson, Dan- 
ger, Go Back.” ‘ 

“Well,” snorted Farley, at last. “They 
have got you down. Got your name and 
address and your brand and earmarks.” 














































He was suspicious and half inclined to find 
Clarkson at fault. Clarkson, for his part, 
was astounded, and furious at the persona 
mention, the threat and the implication oi 
faint-heartedness, as if he could be frightened 


._ by a writing on the sand. Nothing in camp 


had been disturbed, the same pains had beer 
taken to obliterate all traces of the visitor. 
Clarkson smeared the writing out with hi: 
foot. ‘“That settles it,” he declared; “I don’ 
go back without those turquoises unless I’m 
carried.” 

“Tt settles another thing with me,” Farley 
added. “It isn’t Tom South or anybody 
about these parts camping on our trail, or 
they would have known me. It’s somebody 
knew of your connection with Meads. That 
old pawnbroker has put them on to you.” 

It sounded plausible. “But still,” pro- 
tested Clarkson, “I don’t see why they chased 
Mills out into the open to kill him. It would 
have been simpler to do it here.” 

Although the two men agreed they had to 
fear no bodily harm until they discovered the 
actual place of the turquoises, they were more 
uneasy than they cared to admit. They set- 
tled that they would parcel off the territory 
around the spring into four quarters and 
search every part thoroughly. ‘They were not 
to travel in company, but with Clarkson some 
distance ahead, though never out of sight of 
Farley, who was to carry the glass and keep 
a look-out. They had decided that since it 
was Clarkson who was chiefly watched, their 
pursuer might show himself in such a manner 
that Farley would be able to discover him. 
They found the glass useful, too, in searching 
the more inaccessible places. Every cliff and 
nook was scanned, and every excrescence 
and_ discoloration remotely resembling 
a ledge was investigated. They found it 
fatiguing work, especially as the allowance of 
water collected from the spring was of the 
scantiest. ‘They had built a wall around the 
place where it dripped, to keep the burro 
from it, and watered him from the cask brought 
from Black Basin. They had also been at 
some pains to cache their camp supplies at 
night when they could be least observed at it, 
and made their beds in the most sheltered 
place in such a manner that they could scarcely 
be approached without being aroused. 

“I declare, I sympathize a little with old 
man Longey,” said Farley. “Every time I 
have to sit or stand I have an uncontrollable 
impulse to get my back up against a rock.” 
They had had four days of this, and were 
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Farley stopped and uttered an exclamation, 
staring at the ground 
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returning very tired and jogging on without a 
word, when Farley began to wrinkle his nose 
and twitch his shoulders like an uneasy dog. 

“If you ask me,” he volunteered, though 
nobody had asked anything, “I think some- 
body has been here to-day. Of course I 
couldn’t swear to the exact way I left my kit 
this morning, but I think it has been disturbed; 
I left the kettle under the spring, and there is 
considerably less water in it than usual. Look, 
it is wet on the side where it has been poured.” 

The sand about the camp had been so 
trampled that it would have been impossible 
to distinguish new footprints, and nothing 
else transpired of suspicious circumstance. 

“Not that I should object if it did,” Farley 
declared. “It’s getting blamed monotonous.” 
And the first thing he noticed when he woke 
the next morning was that the buzzards had 
come back,.sure sign that there was life 
stirring in the hills. It might be only Long- 
ey’s cattle straying back from the roundup, 
and it might be more. All day the unwearied 
watchers swung and tilted above the quarter 
where Farley and Clarkson prospected. 
Once about noon they heard the crash and 
slide of a rock avalanche in a cafion to their 
right, and a little later, what seemed the clink 
of a canteen banged softly against stone. 
But it was all so still again instantly, and 
though Clarkson climbed a butte to spy 
upon it, so little to be seen in the land, that 
they persuaded themselves that it was but 
the trick of an excited imagination. The 
search lagged that day, and about four in the 
afternoon they were not far from the dripping 
spring, returning to it down an open box 
cafion with high unsplintered walls. Clark- 
son was far in front as was arranged, slowing 
up to let Farley join him as he did usually 
when they neared their camp, his arms hang- 
ing loosely with fatigue, the empty canteen 
trailing at his shoulder. Farley had sheathed 
and slung his glass, finding no use for it 
between the narrow walls. Nothing was 
before or behind them but the rift of the 
cafion and a jagged island of black rock 
sticking up from the floor of it, and all at once 
Farley saw Clarkson check and start and 
throw up his head like a man who has been 
struck suddenly between the shoulders. 

He began to spin around then in an unac- 
countable manner, and to beat the air with 
his hands, his arms remaining pressed against 
his sides as far as the elbow; then he seemed 
to rise in the air for a short distance, and 
after staggering there drunkenly—if a man 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 


can be said to stagger who has nothing under 
him but several feet of clear space, sudden: 
he put out his feet and in a queer, bent attitude 
began to walk straight up the perpendicular 
side of the cafion. 

Farley’s first impulse was to shout and run 
forward; but he recovered himself, dropped 
behind the ridge of black rock and fumbled 
excitedly at his glass. He got it out just in 
time to see Clarkson disappearing over the top 
of the cliff at what appeared to be a dead run. 

It was some time before Farley felt suffi- 
ciently sure of himself to edge along under 
the wall where Clarkson had been seized 
with such unaccountable behavior, and work 
back to camp. He had not seen the rope by 
which Clarkson had been drawn up the wall, 
though it was reasonable to suppose there 
must have been a rope, and the whole affair 
had still the effect of the supernatural. 

He made himself as safe as possible in 
camp and thought the matter out between his 
blankets. It would take, by the nearest 
calculation, half a day to get about to the top 
of the cliff where Clarkson had been last seen, 
and with small chance of discovering there any 
trace of his companion or their pursuers. 

He argued that as they had evidently been 
followed for some days this attack had only 
been made when they had come close to the 
place of the turquoises. He decided that he 
had heard a horse stirring in the gully to the 
right of them, and since this seizure of Clark- 
son had been made with the view to draw him 
away from that quarter in pursuit of his friend, 
determined that his first move should be to go 
directly back to the point from which the 
enemy had attempted to divert him. 

Accordingly he rose when it was barely 
light enough to see his way and returned on 
his track of yesterday. The cafion which he 
entered after about four hours was rather a 
network of small rifts merging and interlacing 
among castellated islands or rotten basalt, 
sometimes cut clear for hundreds of feet 
or choked with rubble of withered clearages. 

An hour of threading the intricate cuts 
brought him to the very point of the avalanche 
of yesterday. Some scant, fibrous-rooted 
shrubs, torn and half withered, and the new 
scar of the cliff betrayed it. Farley got down 
on his knees here and prowled about like a 
questing hound; presently he found what he 
sought, and was astounded by it, and striking 
his stick against his boot, forgetful of the need 
of caution, “By jimminy,” he cried aloud, 
“it’s the young lady!” 
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SUBSTANTIAL FOUNDATION UPON WHICH THE SPIRIT OF 
SAN FRANCISCO HAS REBUILT A METROPOLIS—MORT- 
GAGE INDEBTEDNESS RELATIVELY LOWER THAN 
THAT OF OTHER GREAT CITIES—STATUS 
OF REAL ESTATE TO-DAY 


By Wiuuiam A. MaGrere 


sales of San Francisco real estate have 
been recorded, amounting in value to 
$93,762,977. 

During this period mortgages were 
recorded against San Francisco real estate 
for a total of $115,247,196, and during the 
same time releases of mortgage, estimated 
at $67,250,000, were recorded, the larger part 
of the net money loaned coming from our 
savings banks and private individuals locally. 

During this period $142,243,645 has been 
expended in rebuilding on 20,477 permits, 
28,000 buildings having been lost in the fire. 

These statements indicate to the casual 
observer, as they prove to those who make a 
careful study of the details making up these 
statements, that the 


GS ses the fire of April 18th, 1906, 22,970 


our resources are all drawn on for the work 
of rebuilding and rehabilitation. 


REAL ESTATE SALES 


April, 1906, to April, 1907....... $35,333,968 
April, 1907, to April, 1908....... 24,316,096 
April, 1908, to April, 1909....... 34,112,913 

pl 277 er Ra ae $93,762,977 


For a large portion of this three-year period 
money has been very tight, and it is cause for 
favorable comment that during this period, 
when so much money was needed for rehabili- 
tation of business and the rebuilding of build- 
ings, real estate sales, nevertheless, amounted 
to an average of over $31,000,000 a year. 

Our mortgage indebtedness on real estate 

has naturally increased 





market for the sale of 
real estate has been en- 
tirely a secondary mat- 
ter and in the nature 
of things must remain 
so for several years after 
such a calamity as we 
experienced, while our 
money, our energy and 


Real Estate Sales 
Mortgages — 





Building Operations 


SAN FRANCISCO’S REAL ESTATE 
RECORD SINCE THE FIRE 


Releases of Mortgage (est.) $ 67,250,000 | 
Mortgages,net, overreleases$ 47,944,560 


very materially since 
the fire, but the assessed 
valuation and the 
actual valuation of our 
real estate and build- 
ings have kept pace 
with this _ increase. 
This seems so remark- 
able a statement that 
405 


$ 93,762,977 
- « $115,247,196 


$ 142,243,645 
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3 ome 
= ostim: © ctua 
Assessment m5 4 Pro Vathe Estimated 4 Valuation 
= Estimated of Real ses of Real Mortgage S23) of Land 
Cities Population Estate and Sas Estate and Indebtedness | Ss] and Im- 
Improvements | og> Improvements sas prove- 
| D Yo 2a.¢]} Ments Per 
utes mH Os Capita 
New York....... 4,422,685 | $6,722,415,789 89 $7,553,276, 167 $3,000,000,000 39 $1,707.84 
Chieamo........-. | 2,137,000 344,499,953 20 1,722,499,765 not obtainable Le 806.03 
Philadelphia. ....| 1,500,000 1,315,269,657 85 1,547 ,376,067 400,704,470 26 1,031.65 
ae 751,112 435,987,460 65 670,749,932 not obtainable hes 893.00 
eee | 618,310 1,082,405,300 100 1,082,405,300 350,000,000 32 1,750.58 
Pitteburg........ | 564,322 698,701,156 85 822,000,000 274,000,000 33 1,456.61 
San Francisco..| 487,500 349,511,992 60 582,519,986 108,710,076 18 1,194.91 
Baltimore....... 543,034 325,723,818 100 325,723,818 not obtainable Ke 599.86 
Cincinnati. ......] 473,070 192,; 530 60 320,654,200 not obtainable ra 677.81 
SS ee e 400,000 241,373,710 80 301,717,137 not obtainable e 754.29 
Cleveland........ | 500,000 184,165,470 40 460,413,675 150,000,000 32 920.82 
a Se 400,000 269,469,620 100 269,469,620 not obtainable oes 673.67 





TABLE A: COMPARISON WITH THE ELEVEN LARGEST CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES SHOWING SAN FRANCISCO 
WITH THE LOWEST PER CENT OF MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS 


figures taken from official and other reliable 
sources are here presented to verify it. Our 
real estate valuation has been increased, first, 
by the addition of $142,243,645 worth of new 
buildings, which have been erected since the 
fire, and, second, by increase in our land 
values, which were very much reduced, as 
indicated by the assessor’s figures immedi- 
ately after the fire. These values have been 
raised by the assessor, especially in the burnt 
district, as buildings have been completed 
and occupied and rents obtained justifying 
higher valuations. 
LOWEST MORTGAGED CITY IN COUNTRY 


San Francisco, among all the large cities 
of the country, remains, as it was one year 
ago, the city with the lowest percentage of 
mortgage debt in the United States. A com- 
parison with other large cities in this respect 
is made in the accompanying Table A. 

From some of the large cities in the country 
information is not obtainable from official 
and reliable sources in the matter of mortgage 
indebtedness. From those cities from which 
it was obtainable the assessed valuation of 
real estate and improvements was used, in 
every case allowing for the percentage which 
the assessment bears to actual value, which 
varies in these cities from twenty per cent to 
one hundred per cent. It is seen that San 
Francisco’s mortgage debt is only 18 per cent 
of the actual value of land and improvements, 
while that of New York is thirty-nine per 
cent, that of Pittsburg thirty-three per cent, that 
of Boston thirty-two per cent, that of Cleveland 
thirty-two per cent, and that of Philadelphia 
twenty-six percent. It is believed that from 
now on, as the larger portion of our rebuilding 
has been done or is nearing completion, our 
mortgage indebtedness will not increase in the 
same proportion as our land and building 
values It is, therefore, believed that our per- 





centage of mortgage debt from now on will 
decrease. We may look forward to the very 
near future when it may again be eleven per 
cent, as it was on the day the fire destroyed 
over $350,000,000 worth of buildings and 
contents, and reduced existing land values to 
such an extent that the assessor immediately 
cut real estate assessments thirty per cent. 

Not only are San Francisco’s percentages 
of mortgage debt and bonded municipal debt 
lower than that of any other large city in the 
country, but our actual valuation of land and 
buildings per capita is $1194, ranking in this 
respect fourth in the United States, although 
in population we are now the ninth. 

CONCERNING MORTGAGES 

While there were recorded in the three years 
since the fire mortgages for a total of $115,- 
247,196 against San Francisco real estate, 
there were included in these figures the renewal 
and remaking of many old mortgages. Since 
the fire the amount of mortgages released has 
not been obtainable from the county recorder, 
but a comparison in this matter with the 
records of former years indicates that about 
$47,944,560 of new money was loaned on real 
estate during this period. Of this amount 
the larger portion was loaned by the San 
Francisco banks and private individuals, 
while $9,020,500 was loaned by eastern finan- 
cial institutions and $1,952,210 by financial 
institutions in California outside of San 
Francisco. 

BUILDING OPERATIONS 


The record for the three years since the fire 
for building operations shows a total of build- 
ing contracts entered into of $129,312,405, 
as follows: 

April, 1906, to April, 1907. ..... .847,532,415 
April, 1907, to April, 1908. ...... 43,355,487 
April, 1908, to April, 1909. ...... 38,424,503 


lec) ae a ne $129,312,405 
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The fire destroyed 28,000 buildings, and 
there have been issued since the fire 20,477 
building permits for a total of $132,250,330. 
As nearly all buildings erected since the fire 
have cost over ten per cent more than the 
original contract price, it is, therefore, esti- 
mated that the total building operations amount 
to not less than $142,243,645. When it is 
remembered that of this immense amount of 
$142,243,645 nearly $132,000,000 was loaned 
by our local banks and raised in various ways 
locally, the strength of our position after 
such a calamity must be as apparent to out- 
siders as it has been cause for congratulation 
here. 

GROWTH IN ELEVEN YEARS 

Herewith we append a table (Table B) 
showing the history and growth of San Fran- 
cisco in population, in bank clearings, in 
real estate sales, in savings bank deposits and 
in building operations in the period since 
1898. The estimate of population is the 
average of estimates made by the California 
Promotion committee and the Post Office 
department, and the other figures are made up 
to January 1, 1909. While the figures for 
1908 do not show actual gains over 1907, 
still, under all the adverse financial conditions, 
the showing made in 1908 is a remarkably 
good one. 

REAL ESTATE OUTLOOK 

San Francisco’s recuperation and rehabili- 
tation in the remarkably short period since the 
fire has only been possible because San Fran- 
cisco was sound financially, was wealthy and 
was little in debt in the first place, and because 
it had the resources of the great state of Cali- 
fornia and those of the entire Coast to some 
extent to back it up in the second place. 
An inland city with many of these factors in its 
favor would rebuild in time, but the ocean 
commerce of our port has been one of the 
important factors which has made the rebuild- 
ing possible, which has been accomplished in 
less than three years. 
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VALUE OF CALIFORNIA PRODUCTIONS 

What the resources of California are can 
best be understood by a summary of the value 
of our products for the years 1907 and 1908. 
The figures for the year 1908 exceed those for 
1907 by $29,000,000, the total for 1907 being 
$674,000,000, against $703,000,000 for 
1908. The value of productions for these 
years will serve to indicate that the resources 
of the state represent an immense and grow- 
ing total: 


as 


1907 1908 


Agriculture and 
horticulture . . 


$213,000,000 $215,000,000 


umber... . 2... 17,000,000 18,000,000 
Manufactures... 400,000,000 415,000,000 
Mineral products 44,000,000 55,000,000 

Total. ....$674,000,000 $703,000,000 


With the presidential election behind us, 
with the confidence of the country generally 
restored and the slow, but evidently sure, 
return to normal conditions throughout the 
whole country, added to the soundness of 
local conditions, the prediction is justified that 
the year 1909 will be a much better one in San 
Francisco real estate than 1906, 1907 or 1908. 

Not only are our buyers fast regaining 
confidence, but the actual volume of business 
done is at present being affected unfavorably 
by the fact that sellers are also regaining con- 
fidence and are not as willing as they were to 
part with their holdings. In fact, as a whole, 
the confidence of the people who own real 
estate in San Francisco from the day of the 
fire until the present time has not only been 
unbounded, but consistent and remarkable. 
A few of our shrewdest operators and owners 
of valuable real estate in the period right after 
the fire were very much afraid that a general 
movement to sell might ensue and kill any 
market that there might otherwise be. This 
fear was, of course, groundless, but as the 
months have worn away it has become evident 
that people were not withholding the offering 
































a > er Bank Real Estate Savings Bank | Building 

Year Population Cle arings Sales Deposits _Ope rations 
1898 $ 813, 153,024 $10, 741, 102 $ | $ 3, 490,603 
1899 971,015,072 14, 555 137 | | 4,732,748 
1900 3 1,029 582,594 18,527,814 | 6,390,705 
1901 375, 000 1,178,169,536 29, 087. 969 7,437,562 
1902 400,000 1,373,362,025 47 396,512 | 14,289,938 
1903.. 425,000 1,520,198,682 rif 710,157 } 14,984,514 
1904 450,000 1.534.631.136 45,803,908 16,916,118 
1905 475,000 1,834,549,788 74:926.065 167, ‘0: 56, '867 20,111,861 
1906 400,000 1,998,400,779 68,064,300 168,345,142 39,254,467 
1907 479,655 2133. 882,625 31,816,150 160.664.5 2 50,499,499 
1908 487 ,500 1,757,151,850 31,083,571 146,131,886 35,128,549 
TABLE B! THE GROWTH OF SAN FRANCISCO IN ELEVEN YEARS. FIGURES THAT HIDE ALL TRACES OF CALAMITY 
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| | a 
Cities sht | Wate . Sinking Func sal and Person: Estimated | Bonded ebt 
t Bonded Debt | Water Debt | Sinking Fund /Re a Population | or ae 
| 
New York $928,628,345 $66,443,701 | $198,462,063 | $7,158,190,400 4,422,685 ' $165.09 
Chicago. 25,958,000 | 3,520,000 3,642,919 477, 9: 21 ks 2,137,000 10.44 
Philadelphia. : ek oh rrr 8,077,800 1,509,000 51.22 
St. Louis. 19,427,178 | 4,500,000 310,860 524,¢ | 751,112 25.45 
Boston. 108,484,606 | 4,253,000 | 35,918,414 1, 3977 662. 338 | 618,310 117.36 
Baltimore. 46,756,283 | 8,914,000 17,519,484 6: 24,482,590 | 543,034 53.84 
San Francisco. 6,729,100 costnn im 244/800 454,332,820 | 487,500 13.30 
Detroit. 8,794,000 | 940,000 2,650,989 349,163,590 | 400,000 15.35 
Clev eland. Sabie 30,309,261 5,091,000 2,200,065 248,993,100 | 500,000 56.21 
Buffalo. . 21,236,342 | 5,621,632 2) 392,828 298,176,669 | 400,000 47.11 
Milwaukee S.. 9,736,250 | 141,250 223,040,800 365,000 24.40 
Cincinnati. . 47,143,743 10,894,300 5 247,886,470 | 473,070 85.56 
Pittsburg... 34,884,040 | 10,577,200 11,347, 376 { 704,271,323 | 564,322 41.70 
TABLE C: SAN FRANCISCO RANKS LOWEST AMONG THE GREAT CITIES IN BONDED DEBT PER CAPITA AND UNDER- 


TAKES IMMENSE MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS UNHAMPERED BY HEAVY INDEBTEDNESS 


of their properties because they were afraid 
that whatever market there was would be 
broken, but rather because of their unbounded 
confidence in the future of San Francisco. 

The opinion has repeatedly been expressed 
by many people that because of heavy mort- 
gages, sooner or later, there would be a heavy 
offering of real estate. The fact that less than 
one-fifth of our actual value is to-day repre- 
sented by mortgages has been ov erlooked by, 
or is not keine to, these people. After the 
return of practically all the retailers to the 
downtown section during the present year, 
and when adjustments are made after this 
radical movement, we should have approxi- 
mately normal conditions. If past experience 
teaches anything, it teaches that the time to 
buy is when everybody wants to sell, and the 
time to sell is when everybody wants to buy. 
The shrewd speculator, however, and the 
investor, too, always prefer to buy on a rising 
market, even though they pay a little more, 
because a rising market reflects sound financial 
conditions and a return to normal business 
and prosperity. 

EXPENDITURES BY THE GOVERNMENT 

In addition to the large amounts expended 
by the citizens of San Francisco in rebuilding 
operations, which have been shown in this 
article, the United States Government and the 
municipality have each spent large amounts 
for the same general purpose. The new 
Custom House being erected by the Govern- 
ment at a cost of $1,203,319 is nearing com- 
pletion. A contract for work on the Post 
Office building for $300,000 has been let. 
The recent purchase of land west of Fort 
Mason for over $100,000 was made for the 
purpose of constructing docks, wharves and 
warehouses for the United States Transport 
Service, which will call for the expenditure of 
$1,500,000; bids for a portion of this work 


have already been received by the Govern- 
ment; the recent selection and purchase by 
the Government of the Vanderbilt property, 
corner of Sansome and Pine streets, for 
$375,000 will be immediately followed by 
the erection of a Sub-Treasury building, the 
cost of which will be at least $500,000. 
MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURES 

The $18,200,000 of city bonds authorized 
at a recent election are being sold as fast as 
plans and specifications can be prepared for 
the more important work, which it is the 
intention of the city to do at once. Upto 
date $8,680,000 in all of these bonds have 
been sold, and at such large premiums that 
the city will be paying only 4.46 per cent 
interest on the first lot of $3,280,000 and on 
the last lot of $5,400,000 only 4} per cent, 
instead of 5 per cent called for by the bond 
issue. No better indication of our stability 
and soundness financially than the premium 
paid by eastern financiers for our municipal 
bonds could be had than this. The work of 
repaving our streets and constructing new 
sewers, building hospitals, school houses, the 
new auxiliary water supply for fire protection, 
the new Hall of Justice and the garbage dis- 
posal plant are all proceeding with the funds 
realized from the sale of these bonds. 

Compared with all the other large cities in 
the country, our municipal debt per capita is, 
even after the issue of $5,400,000 above 
referred to, one of the lowest. The accom- 
panying ‘Table C shows New York the highest, 
Chicago, by reason of the large amount of 
adjacent territory and ar recently 
annexed, the lowest, with San Francisco so 
low in proportion to its population or assessed 
value, that we can spend all the money for muni- 
cipal improvements authorized by the bond 
issues, and still be less in debt proportionately 
than any large seacoast city in the country. 
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LONESOMENESS IN MINDANAO 


By Raymonp LEE Hi.u 


A strip of burning sand, a glare of heat, 
A steely sky reflected in the sea, 
Tall palms that stand so still they seem to me 
But painted trees: far down the village street 
Before the tall, thin flagpole, in the sun, 


A sentry paces, paces. 


Day on day, 


. We watch the same old scene the same old way. 
Oh, God! for some home spot !—where waters run, 
Where sparrows twitter and the jay birds scream, 
And through the maple trees soft breezes dream. 


For oh, it grows so tiresome day on day 
To watch the same old scene the same old way— 
The nipa shacks, the glaring sky and bay, 

And sentry pacing, pacing in the sun. 


A DEAL IN TOWNSITES 


By W. Fay BorricKke 


66 HE boom in Three Forks,” ran the 
Courier article glibly, “has reached 
amazing proportions. A_ steady 

stream of prospectors and mining men flows 

hourly toward the new camp, and the popu- 
lation is being augmented at the rate of fifty 
per day. New strikes are reported on every 
hand, and as depth is attained the ore chutes 
get richer and broader. The lease on the 

Rabbithole, owned by the well-known pro- 

moter, Jamison Strong, continues to expose 

payrock that assays in the thousands. A 

townsite has been surveyed, and corner lots 

that yesterday sold for a song now command 

a figure running in the hundreds. Many 

business houses have been established, and the 

numerous saloons and gambling houses are 
doing a thriving business. For the com- 
paratively short time it has been on the map, 

Three Forks shows a development second to 

no camp in the state.” And so on, for column 

after column of supersaturated euphemism. 
“Farrington’s touch,” I commented to 
myself. Farrington was mining editor of 


the Courter. You could recognize his style, 
grandiose and happily indefinite, among a 
hundred. “He is probably in league with the 
townsite men; anyhow, he’s interested out 
there, and wants to see the pot grow before he 
sloughs. Discount everything he says fifty 
per cent and divide by two; take remainder 
with a grain of salt. Which means, they are 
trying to start a boom in Three Forks; they 
may succeed; they have some surface showings 
that give presentable assays, and they want 
to sell town lots. Hardly worth while.” I 
tossed aside the paper, opened my desk, and 
set to work on the morning’s mail. 

There was an inquiring knock at my door, 
and in response to my invitation a man of 
thirty-five or forty entered. I sized him up 
at once, from his solid frame, the slight stoop to 
his shoulders, and the large, calloused hands, 
as a miner who had turned prospector. His 
flannel shirt, coated with alkali dust, was open 
at the neck, and his heavy boots, hobuaailed, 
were evidently old-stagers. His face, tanned 
to leather by the sun and wind, was frank and 
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open, but resolute enough—the man would be 
a better friend than an enemy. It would not 
be wise to cross him needlessly. He was no 
dissimulator—I saw at once he was plainly 
worried. 

“You’re Mr. Kenneth White?” he said 
slowly, letting his eyes take in every bit of my 
modest office. 

“Yes. What can I do for you ?” 

“My name is Thomas, Mr. White. I heard 
of you through an old partner of mine, Dick 
Huxley. 
him, and he told me you were square, and 
savvied the business.” 

“Yes, I remember—that gravel proposition 
down in the Antelope range. ‘There was some 
danger of a lawsuit, but we managed to side- 
step it. How is Dick ?” 

“All right, thanks. Well, I’m frozen out 
in a deal that might interest you. I think 
there is money in it for me, somewhere, if it 
was worked right, but the men against me are 
that slick I want some one elsein with me who 
is a live one and knows the game. I’m all 
right with a pick and shovel, ora gun if I have 
to, but gun play ain’t much used now-a-day.” 

“What’s the proposition, Mr. Thomas?” 
I said, as I offered him a cigar. 

“Thanks. It’s in Three Forks, the new 
camp, you know.” 

“Yes?” I said encouragingly. 

“Well, I'll have to tell you regular, I sup- 
pose,” he said after a moment’s hesitation. 
“T’ve been working out in the Three Forks 
country for nearly five years. Located there 
in 04, after I left California with a little 
money I’d saved up. The country looked 
good to me then, so I built a cabin, drove in 
every couple of weeks to Winnemucca for 
grub and supplies, and sank a little shaft. 
Got a couple of Indians to work for me off 
and on, and made pretty good progress. 
About two months agoI drove a crosscut atthe 
bottom of the shaft and caught the ledge I 
wanted. It’s good. Averages $50 across 
four feet, nice milling ore. Well, I went to 
town, and got foolish, I guess, and must have 
blabbed it all out—anyhow, next day, when 
I drove back, the whole flat was filled with 
tents and horses and men, every square inch 
of sagebrush was staked, and enough guns 
in sight to fill an army wagon. I wasn’t 
worried about my claims; they were staked 
according to Hoyle, all right, regular as 
you please. And no one ever better try to 
fool with me on that.” The heavy shoulders 
went back a trifle. “But all I had was my 
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three adjacent claims along the ledge. | 
never looked for a boom like that, and it 
kind of scared me. Of course, now that it 
was out, I couldn’t get any more ground than 
the next man. So there I was, with three 
lonely claims and the only mine in the place, 
sitting back while every mother’s son of them 
was scrapping like the ground was covered 
with nuggets.” 

“Then what ?” said I patiently. 

Thomas’ even voice rose a little as he 
continued. “Why,” he said, “the tinhorns 
think they got me whipsawed. They think 
they can dictate terms to me—make me sell 
out my mine—the only one in camp so far that 
ain’t a wildcat—at any old price they want 
to offer. They—” 

“Wait a minute,” I interrupted. “You’re 
going too fast, Mr. Thomas. I don’t get the 


connection. It seems to me your position is 
perfectly safe. You say your claims are 
regularly located, and can’t possibly be 
jumped. It seems to me, too, that as the first 


man on the ground the others would take 
special pains to keep on good terms with you. 
Where is the trouble ?” 

Thomas snorted in disgust. “I guess you 
don’t know that townsite crowd, and Jamison 
Strong,” he said. ‘‘He’s the main works there 
—the whole show—everything. He don’t 
want terms with anyone thut he don’t see 
coming his way; and so far we’ve been as 
friendly as two turtle doves—not. I’m sore 
because he beat me to it in the townsite deal, 
and he’s sore because he hasn’t been able to 
twist me round his finger. You see, as my 
bad luck had it, he was in Winnemucca when 
I blabbed. He got the first automobile he 
could find, drove her out, and located a town- 
site right on the nail. And his townsite took 
in the only water within ten miles!” 

“How did it happen,” said I, while Thomas 
chewed his cigar morosely, “that you had not 
located this water yourself ?” 

“Because I’m a blanked fool,” replied the 
miner. “The spring—‘it’s an old sheep well, 
you know—is located two miles above me, 
away from the flat. There’s water enough 
there to supply a couple of towns, if it were 
properly developed. I used to hitch up the 
ponies twice a week, take up a couple of 
barrels, and fill them. That would give me 
enough to keep me going, for cooking and for 
my drills in the shaft. The ponies used to 
wander up there anyhow, and I didn't 
have to think of them. I’d_ been intend- 
ing to stake off the water for months but 
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somehow I kept putting it off. Now this is 
what I get.” 

“And what is Strong doing ?” 

‘Just plain refuses me absolutely all water 
rights,” he replied. “He actually wants to 
sell me the water—me that was prospecting 
there before he knew whether Nevada was 
part of the United States or Mexico. Says 
so long as I ain’t living in his camp—his 
camp—and ain’t bought any lots, I don’t have 
any right to the water. He thinks by holding 
me up he can make me quit working my mine 
and sell out to him cheap. Well, he wants to 
copper that and I told him so to his face. I 
won’t sell out to him, or anybody like him, 
not if I have to haul my water from the Hum- 
boldt river itself. Gimme a match.” 

“Well,” said I, after a pause, “what do you 
want me to do?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered. “I knew 
I’d just take up your time by telling you this, 
but Dick said you’d be glad to listen, and 
might figure out some way to beat it, if there 
is any way. You see, Mr. White, I need 
I got a fine property there, but I got 
to have a hoist, and engines, and a lot of fancy 
machinery that takes real cash. Now I was 
figuring that when the excitement came I could 
get a good share of town lots by virtue of being 
on the ground first, and could sell ’em for 
enough to fix me without going to a lot of 
holdup promoters and giving ’em my property 
for a third interest, in order to get money to 
open it up. But now I’m all tied down, and 
near broke.” 

I drew a sheet of paper from my desk and 
fell to sketching. 

“How far is it from Winnemucca to Three 
Forks ?” I asked. 

“Twenty-eight miles.” 

“And the road ?” 

“Good, to my claims. The name is the 
‘Home Route,’ by the way. ‘The roadbed 
is flinty and hard, and fairly level—a four- 
horse 


money. 


team can take several tons without 
trouble.” 
“Oh!” T began to see a light. “And how 


far on beyond you is Strong’s townsite ?” 

“About two miles.” 

“And the road ?” 

“It’s entirely different in character. A sort 
of soft, sandy gravel that wagon wheels go in 
up to the rim.” 

“How’s the grade ?” 

“Bad—runs ten per cent in places.” 

‘And the townsite and spring are two miles 
up, you say ?” 


BOERICKE 
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“Yes. A well-loaded team takes all of two 
hours to make it, and it’s awful hard on the 
horses.” 

“Any strikes around you, or are they all by 
the townsite ?” 

“About evenly divided so far, but when i 
get started with a payroll—I only got two men 
on now—I could easy be the center of the 
stage, and most of the prospecting would be 
in a circle around me.” 

I laid down my pencil. “Your course is 
perfectly clear, Mr. Thomas,” I said quietly. 
“Go to Strong and demand half his unsold 
lots and a bonus on all he has already sold.” 

Thomas stared at me in astonishment. 
“What’s that ?” 

“Demand half his lots,” I repeated. 

“Say, I’m not looking for the horse laugh,” 
he said, offended. 

“He’ll find out quick enough that the joke 
is on him,” I returned. “He’ll refuse, natu- 
rally, you think ?” 

Thomas called the heavenly powers to 
witness that Strong would refuse. 

“Very well; then we’ll move the town.” 

“But”—the miner seemed to have hard 
work to get his words out quickly enough—“‘but 
there’s a thousand people there now, and 
they’ve put in hundreds of dollars on buildings.” 

“What of it? There’s another thousand 
coming in next week, who haven’t built yet, 
and still got the good coin in their jeans. 
They'll be awful willing to pay their hard 
money out for a few square feet of sagebrush, 
when we'll offer it to them for nothing, two 
miles nearer the base of supplies, right next 
to the paying mines, and with the opportunity 
of saving half their teaming bills. Will they ? 
You watch ’em! 

“And as for the ones who are on the ground 
now, I continued, “I guess you’re not the 
only one who is sore against Strong. Plenty 
of others, I bet, who would like to get back at 
him.” 

“Sure,” said he. 
enemies.” 

“As for the shanties on the ground,” I said, 
“if I know them at all, three-quarters of them 
are just tent houses, and for the rest, a good 
man with an ax could have ’em knocked 
down and loaded in a wagon in two hours. In 
two days all that would be left of the promising 
city of Three Forks would be a pile of tin cans. 
Begin to savvey ?” 

“You bet,” said Thomas, his face alight. 
Then it fell suddenly. “You forget one 
thing, though.” 


“Strong has plenty of 
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“No, I don’t,” I answered. ‘‘You’re think- 
ing of the water problem. In time we could 
pipe it down; when we’re done with Jamison 
S. he ought to be glad to sell us the rights at 
our own price. But for the present I have 
another scheme, better than that, perhaps. 
The Nevada Engineering Company has a 
calyx drill that I was looking at yesterday. I'll 
have it on the ground in three days, and then 
you watch the dirt fly. It shouldn’t be 
necessary to go down more than a couple of 
hundred feet. The effort is really all that is 
necessary. If we show ’em we mean business, 
they won’t object to buying water for a week 
or two, and if we have to we can haul it out 
ourselves and furnish it at a nominal cost, 
until things are started.” 

“Right again,” said the miner. He 
stretched out a huge hand. “I’m glad I’m 
working with you,” he grinned. 

“I judge from your attitude,” said I, “that 
you haven’t much desire to negotiate with 
Strong.” ’ 

“Not if we can beat him at his own game,” 
returned the miner. “I’d like to run the 
whole deal so he doesn’t even get alook in.” 

“That’s really the best scheme—to keep him 
in the dark, and meantime go ahead and 
establish a townsite of our own,” I said after 
apause. “If we spoke to him asI suggested 
he would probably come round in time, but 
he might stall us indefinitely, and we'd lose 
a lot of valuable time. We want action— 
right from the start.” 

“Sure thing,” said the miner heartily. 

“Now as to the agreement between you and 
me,” I went on. “Of course you know that I 
am not going into this for the sake of adding 
another bright gem to Nevada’s crown of 
mining camps. I shall want control of all the 
lots of the townsite to dispose of as I please, 
when we get things started. That’s my 
share of the game. On the other hand, in 
consideration of your active co-operation and 
a fifty-year lease of the surface rights on your 
claims, where I’ll locate the townsite, I'll put 
up all the money for the deal, and give you 
fifteen per cent of the gross receipts, win, 
lose, or draw. How’s that ?” 

“Fair enough,” asserted Thomas. “What’s 
next ?” 

“Next,” I answered, “‘is to get Strong out of 
the way for a while. Never underestimate 
your opponent. Let’s give him credit for being 
a hustler, and having a pretty fair head on his 
shoulders. He must not be around, at the 
start, anyhow. Let’s see. You send him a 
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telegram saying you’re willing to talk business 
with him about selling your mine, but you 
insist he comes to Reno. Meantime, I’ll circu- 
late a rumor that you’ve been playing faro, and 
have lost all your change; that you’re dis- 
gusted with everything and want to pull stakes 
and get out. That ought to fetch him. Once 
you get him, keep cases on him all the time; 
hold him here if you have to sandbag him 
till I wire you the coast is clear. Can you 
do it ?” 

“Watch me!” growled Thomas. “He'll be 
as safe with me as a prize terrier, and as likely 
to get away.” 

“All right,” said I. “Leave the Three 
Forks end tome. Now, let’s begin operations 
by your sending that telegram.” 

The rest of the day was a busy time for me. 
I telephoned to the engineering company and 
engaged the calyx drill for a month’s time; and 
by good luck, finding the railroad agent in a 
placable mood, by night I saw the machine 
loaded on an empty freight car, ready to be 
taken out by the next train east and rushed 
through. Meantime, I jumped into a pair of 
corduroys and high boots, cashed a check at 
the bank and, with a few words more to 
Thomas, caught Number 5 out at seven 
o’clock. We pulled into Winnemucca early 
the next morning. 

Winnemucca, in the promoter’s phrase, was 
fairly surcharged with excitement. I was 
glad I had slept in a Pullman over night, as I 
should certainly have had trouble getting a 
bed in town. All around the little railroad 
station freight was piled up fifteen feet high. 
In the telegraph office two clerks, silent, 
coatless and perspiring, were handling great 
stacks of yellow messages. Big, heavily laden 
teams were going slowly out of town, the 
springs creaking and groaning under the strain; 
incoming drivers hurried down to the station 
to dispute ownership of the battered crates 
and boxes. Even at that early hour in the 
morning the saloons were crowded, and in the 
restaurant we were tartly informed by the 
overworked cashier that we should have to 
wait our turn—‘“‘six gents ahead of you.” 

While the six gents were attacking with 
more appetite than was warranted the some- 
what dubious fare that was laid before them, 
I went to the telephone office and asked for 
Three Forks, as a line to the new camp had 
been constructed with commendable energy 
in less than two weeks. I told the operator 
at the other end to inform the men working 
on the Home Ticket that Thomas was in Reno, 
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It was a case of a town 
made while you wait 


broke; that at present he would certainly be 
unable to pay wages, much less to get the 
necessary powder, drills and fuse to go on with 
the development. Inside of an hour, I 
figured, the news would be over the whole 
camp. It was the first move in the game, 
and was successful. As we whirled out to 
camp, an hour later, to the regular rhythm 
of the big Pope 60, another car flashed past. 
Sitting in front with the driver was a tall, full- 
faced man, brown and grim, in dust coat and 
voggles for protection from the flying dust. 
‘“'There’s Jamison Strong,” said our chauffeur, 
nodding toward the tall figure, and his tone 
was not enthusiastic. So the coast was clear. 

I found the new townsite situated exactly 
as Thomas had described it. Our automobile 
had taken only an hour and a half to reach the 
Home Ticket claim; over the remaining 
distance the engines throbbed and panted 
painfully as the heavy car took the grade. 
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The town, like all other embryo camps, was 
a long straggling line of tent houses flanking 
the main street, from which the sagebrush 
had been partly cleared. Men were standing 
everywhere in little groups, talking excitedly, 
and suddenly breaking up to flash questions 
at newcomers. Our automobile attracted 
little attention as it went past, and this I took 
as a good sign. 

I could see that my plan of campaign 
demanded a vast amount of tact and discretion 
if it were to succeed at all. Plainly, the new 
camp had a good start, and if the men were 
more satisfied with the layout than I judged 
they were, there would be nothing to do except 
to admit early defeat. There could be no 
middle course. Either I must move the town 
entire, or I must leave it untouched. Without 
appearing in any way to be a “knocker”—a 
name of anathema, in the ears of Nevadans, 
compared to which the worst denunciations of 
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Rome are mere pleasantries—I must discover 
the spark of discontent, fan it gently, until with 
one burst it should break forth and take 
everything with it. And while doing this I 
must in no way injure the mining boom, nor 
hurt the chances of the smallest prospect. In 
that regard at least I should play Strong’s cards 
to his complete satisfaction. All this had to 
be done in three days, at the outside. 

The first thing to do, naturally, was to mix 
with the crowd and learn the actual amount 
of dissatisfaction. I had not overestimated 
it, as I shortly discovered. Here was a man 
who had to pay a ridiculous rent for his 
improvised restaurant; there a speculator who 
hesitated whether to take up an option on a 
series of lots. I found a group of teamsters 
who were cursing the heavy grade up to the 
town—for three of their horses had gone lame 
the last few days. Over a round of drinks 
I fell to getting bids from them for hauling as 
far as the Home Ticket, and I took pains that 
every bystander should learn of the difference 
in rates. A man who wished to put up a hotel 
was disgruntled because the best lots in town 
were held at prohibitive prices. To all I 
listened quietly and spoke cautiously, giving 
just enough to aggravate their trouble, without 
suggesting a remedy. I thought the leaven 
was working. Later on, I met a newspaper 
man drinking solitary whisky and cursing 
Strong with the ease of long practice. “Offers 
me a dashed lot off on the hillside,” he 
said. “And won’t even promise a regular 
ad.” Him I took apart, and we talked far 
into the night. 

The next day I sent a surveyor to the Home 
Ticket, and had my townsite platted, giving 
him strict orders to answer no questions. The 
news spread rapidly, and all sorts of theories 
arose about who was behind the scheme, what 
they intended, and whether it would succeed. 
Meanwhile I approached the more prosperous 
men, who seemed to have the largest capital, 
and laid my proposition cautiously before 
them. I was careful to hint always that it was 
quite immaterial whether or no they joined 
us. “Already,” I said, “I have spoken to the 
other big men here and I have their pledges 
to move as soon as we show them we mean 
business. You know as well as I the advan- 
tages of being nearer Winnemucca. It’s 
up to you. You've sunk a little money here. 
If you join us, you'll lose a proportion of what 
you’ve sunk here, but you’ll double up down 
below. We'll deal square with you. You 
can have a lot, title perfect, absolutely free, 
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along the main street. In three days you can 
have as good an establishment as you’ve got 
here. But if you don’t join us you're ruined. 
It will be too late for you to come in when we’ve 
made a success of it. It’s now or never. 
Stay here, and you'll be alone, trying to sell to 
jackrabbits and Indians. There are big 
houses in Reno and Winnemucca who would 
jump at the chance to get into Three Forks, 
on a free-lot basis. You know that. I don’t 
want to go to them till I have to, because | 
don’t want to see you local fellows frozen out, 
and worse yet, I don’t want to see rival towns 
You know what that did to the southern 
camps. How about it?” Generally there 
was only one answer. 

Of course, if Strong had been present, it 
would have made the game harder. He could 
immediately have cut the price on his remain- 
ing lots, lowered his rents, given longer leases, 
promised improvements, and generally made 
things very difficult for me. But with his 
absence, on which the worst construction was 
placed, there was no head or plan for the 
opposition to follow. For of course there was 
opposition. Many had already paid good 
prices for lots and leases, which would become 
utterly worthless in case the town were moved. 
To these I offered only one argument—“‘Stay 
here and lose everything you have already 
spent, and what you will putin. Join us, and 
you will have a chance to even up.” That 
logic appeals to anyone. 

To Elkins, the newspaper man I had met, 
I gave the task of converting the saloon 
elements, the adventurers, and hangers-on 
generally—a comparatively easy matter, as 
these latter had little money invested, and 
would naturally follow the crowd. 

As Thomas had said before, the most 
essential objection I had to overcome was the 
utter lack of water in my townsite. This | 
managed to forestall by promising to haul it 
free until we should have our own supply. 
As a clincher, I showed all doubters the bill of 
lading for the calyx drill, which ought to be 
on the ground in a few days’ time. Things 
were going on very well; I had arranged to 
have the town move en masse the following 
day, to the enlivening accompaniment of 
free beer to all who wished. Then at this 
crucial moment, when any hitch or hesitation 
meant failure, I got a call over the telephone 
from the Western Union at Winnemucca. It 
said that the car on which my calyx drill was 
loaded had been wrecked in a collision, and the 
drill was irreparably damaged. On top of 
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this came another message, ten minutes later, 
from Thomas in Reno: “Prize terrier getting 
restless, can’t hold any longer; return with him 
to-morrow.” 

In fifteen minutes the chances for success, 
from running all my way, were turned suddenly 
against me. Let anyone suspect at this time 
that it would be difficult or nigh impossible for 
me to get a water supply, and my townsite 
would be doomed as surely as if struck by the 
black plague. Once things were fairly started, 
the Rubicon crossed, as it were, men would 
have to adapt themselves to the new conditions 
whether they pleased or not; for then it would 
be too late to draw back. But now, if anyone 
hinted that all water would have to be hauled 

and bought—for a couple of monthsat least, 
enthusiasm over the new Three Forks would 
drop to the zero point. So far no one knew of 
the dilemma I was in save myself. I could 
foresee no hitch ahead that would delay the 
moving of the town. Very well; then it 
was up to me to see that everything 
moved smoothly for the next day or two, 
without friction or complication, until my 
townsite was firmly on its feet. That meant 
primarily that Strong must not arrive in camp 
for the present. With him away I could work 
satisfactorily; with him on hand, lending every 
energy to euchre me, it meant delay, and 
probable failure. So much was clear. Strong 
must not reach Three Forks to-morrow. If 
‘Thomas coyldn’t hold him back by himself, I 
had to use other means more effective. I 
knew I could expect no compromise from him, 
and he knew what to expect from me. I had 
to play the game as he would in my place, 
without frills or fripperies. In this country 
men played to win. His train, I figured, would 
reach Winnemucca at noon. He would take 
an automobile out to camp. It would be my 
fault if that automobile ever got more than ten 
niles out of Winnemucca. 

Among the prospectors in camp I had 
recognized old “Shorty” Curtis, whom I knew 
of yore as a resourceful fellow with more 
ingenuity than conscience. Him I called, and 
we talked softly, with much silent laughter, 
for several hours. There was little love 
between him and Strong, and he jumped at a 
chance to “hand him a lemon,” as he termed 
it. The result was that he left in the evening 
with a pick and shovel, and a canvas bag of 
“high grade,” rich enough to dazzle the eyes 
of anyone. It was a risky move, but as good 
a one as I could devise on the moment, and I 
liad small doubt that Strong would take the 
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bait as I hoped when the timecame. Then 
I wired Thomas: “All serene; watch the 
board all the time and back up Curtis’ play 
when you see it.” 

Later on I contracted with four teamsters 
to haul water to the new townsite from Coyote 
Wells, ten miles away, for a month’s time, 
when I hoped to have made other arrange- 
ments. This was expensive, but the only 
course for me. I knew Strong would flatly 
refuse to sell water at any figure, until he had 
lost every hope of redeeming his town. It 
was his trump card, and his only one, if things 
went well with us. 

That night I started carpenters on a couple 
of buildings on the flat, and by the moonlight 
the rough wooden structures rose quickly. 

This was taken as a signal to start moving 
from the upper town to the flat, andina short 
time the sandy road was crowded with wagons, 
moving heavily along, piled high with lumber, 
tents, and a miscellaneous collection of goods 
that would have delighted the heart of a junk 
dealer. It was a case of “a town made while 
you wait.” With characteristic western hu- 
mor, men took the whole affair as a huge joke, 
laughing and slinging rough jests to each other 
as they passed and repassed under the full 
moonlight. In the old Three Forks, like the 
camp of the Arabs, tents were silently folded 
and melted away magically, to rise again, white 
and impressive, on the flat below. Lanterns 
crawled along like will-o’-the-wisps. Under 
the irregular flare of an arc light stood a huge 
barrel of beer, and drinks were free to all. 
By morning the old Three Forks was more 
than half depopulated, and some wag had 
marked on a signpost on the road to the old 
town, “Two Miles to the Deserted Village.” 
In the new Three Forks there wes activity 
enough to suit anyone. Improvised bars were 
rigged up across a couple of boards and a tent 
covering, and already the price of lots was being 
discussed. Men felt themselves potentially 
wealthy; it was odd to see how the miserable 
plats of sagebrush had taken on unheard-of 
values. Of course, after I had provided for 
the original locators as I promised, I did not 
distribute any more free lots. All newcomers 
had to buy or rent at my figures, and I charged 
all the traffic would bear. 

About nine o’clock in the evening, when the 
transplanted town had already taken on a 
substantial appearance, I got a "phone call 
from Thomas. He was laughing so I could 
scarcely understand him. ‘‘White,” he said 
in intervals, “that scheme of yours was a dandy 














































416 A DEAL IN 
all right. Strong bit like an up-country 
come-on. I was wise all right after your 
telegram, and backed up Shorty every stage 
of the game. We met him just after we had 
passed Spy Glass (Spy Glass was a high cliff 
on the road to camp), lugging a sack of 
samples and fair busting with news. That 
ought to have warned Strong—an old-timer 
like Shorty wouldn’t shoot off his mouth to 
the first one he met. But Strong didn’t think, 
and Shorty filled him good. Said he just 
stumbled over a ledge five niiles out that made 
the Mohawk look sorry and ashamed, and he 
was going hot foot into Winnemucca to charter 
a special train east, and wire the Waldorf 
to reserve him the Prince’s suite. ‘Then he 
showed up the specimens he knocked off— 
they were a pretty lot all right—and Strong 
went right up in the air. Forgot all about 
townsite troubles, and was crazy to get out on 
the new discovery and stake a few claims 
before the rush began. ‘Talked to Shorty with 
tears in his eye, and finally Shorty allowed he 
wasn’t no hog; he had all he wanted, so he got 
in the car and led us the blamedest wild goose 
chase across the sagebrush where his claims 
was. I could see that all he’d done was to 
strip a ledge a few feet and salt it a little. 
But Strong got out and staked everything 
within a mile, and ended up begging for an 
option on Shorty’s claim—the Santa Ynez, 
he called it, for fifty thousand. Of course, 
being a salted claim, Shorty was too wise to do 
it. But we held him there till it was too late 
to do anything but return to Winnemucca. 
All the time I was straining my face not to 
laugh; itll ache for a week. Guess the delay 
served your purpose all right. You ought 
to have things pretty well started by now.” 





“Sure, let him come out now any time he 
feels like. I don’t think he can do a thing.” 
“All right,” said Thomas. “We may show 
up to-morrow, if he is cooled down over Santa 
Ynez. Why did Shorty call it that ?” 
“Santa Ynez is a ranch in southern Cali- 
fornia; it’s the biggest producer of lemons in 
the state,” and I grinned over the telephone. 
But Strong did not show up the next day, 
nor the following. Thomas kept me posted 
on his movements over the telephone. He 
had returned to the Santa Ynez, and put a 
force of men to work on his claims adjoining 
Shorty’s. As Curtis and Thomas had spread 
covertly the “sell on Strong” around Winne- 
mucca there was no excitement over his 
actions and, of course, no rush to the new 
claims. What I did not understand was why 
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Strong had not yet caught on that he had been 
duped, and abandoned the useless work of 
development, putting the best face he could on 
the business. The only explanation I could 
see was that Strong, naturally proud and 
obstinate, hated to admit he had been so easily 
“sold,” and for the sake of appearances was 
perfunctorily doing some development before 
abandoning the claims. ‘Thomas confessed 
frankly he did not understand his conduct any 
longer. “He doesn’t talk much about the 
claims,” he said, “and he isn’t trying to make 
any deals on them, though the Lord knows he 
couldn’t sell them to anyone. Now and then 
he’ll make some remark about the townsite; 
says he’ll fix you yet; he’d never sell you the 
water rights, and he knew you’d go broke 
trying to haul water free from Coyote Springs. 
But somehow it generally seemed sort of forced. 
Last night he seemed more in earnest about it; 
said he’d go out to the townsite early this 
morning. But just now Number 5 brought 
in a letter for him, and he seems changed again. 
Said we'll leave for Three Forks this afternoon. 
Better look for squalls when he shows up.” 

I was thoroughly prepared for trouble when 
Strong should appear. In a vindictive mood 
I feared he would absolutely refuse any reason- 
able terms for his water rights, and would do 
his best to break my contracts with the team- 
sters by bribery or other means, leaving me 
entirely at his mercy. In such a case I was 
going to take the springs by force, and imme- 
diately construct a pipe line, relying on town 
sentiment and my popularity for support. I 
thought Strong would not be eager for a long 
fight in the courts, and in the meantime, 
possession in Nevada is ninety-nine points of 
the law, and I should have the springs. 

But Strong greeted me with a cordial grin, 
invited me to have a drink, and then proposed 
adjournment where we would be alone. “See 
here, White,” he began, “you stole a march 
on me sure enough, and buffaloed me for fair. 
All right, I’m not sore. Everything goes up 
here, and F’d have done the same thing in your 
place. I could make lots of trouble for you 
if I wanted by refusing to sell you my water 
rights, but I see it’s a losing game, and don’t 
want to throw good money after bad. Now 
I’ll to sell out to you, but on conditions.” 

“What are the conditions,” said I, taken by 
surprise at his unexpected attitude. 

“Tl give you full possession,” said he, 
“for five thousand dollars, in payments. I 
know this isn’t a fifth of what I might get from 
you, but here are the conditions: You are to 
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put in an equal amount in developing the 
springs; put in a pumping station and a pipe 
line, and agree to furnish me with free water 
as long as I please, in unlimited amount, pro- 
vided it does not encroach on a minimum 
limit for your town. How’s that ?” 

These terms were so astonishingly liberal 
that I suspected immediately the promoter 
had left something unsaid. Frankness seemed 
as good a play as any, so I said openly: 

‘Well, Strong, your conditions are so unex- 
pected that I’m nonplussed. What’s behind 
it all—talk out, man, you’re perfectly safe. 
I got my hands full, and couldn’t possibly 
engage in anything else, even if I had any 
desire to euchre you. What’s your game ?” 

“All in time, White,” grinned back Strong. 
“Til trust you, same as you’d trust me, when 
I’m good and sure your interests won’t con- 
flict with mine. Now I’m making you a fair 
proposition in regard to this water—more 
than fair—pretty near a gift, because I don’t 
want to have trouble with you in future. We 
can get along together all right. Will you 
sign up an agreement now on those terms ?” 

For answer I made a rough draft of the 
contract, which we signed and had witnessed. 

A big load was off my mind—nothing was 
now in the way to keep Three Forks from 
booming, and the town keeping pace with the 
development of the mines. I had reason to 
feel satisfied with the outcome. With entire 
control of the unsold lots of the camp, and 
prices soaring every day as fresh people came 
in, I was bound to make a pretty good thing 
out of it. But there was something more than 
that. I looked out of the dingy little window 
and took it all in—the rough, nondescript 
buildings, unfinished and bare, the rows of 
white tents, the sagebrush partly cleared from 
the main streets and heaped to one side, the 
groups of khaki-clad men, the lean, wiry horses 
pulling at the alfalfa stacked behind a picket 
of bars. A rough enough picture, with no 
glamour and little romance. But it was my 
work, and it was worth while, I thought. It 
was a live, real thing, better to my notion than 
a sequestered, humdrum village of the East, 
with its green lawns and spreading trees and 
shady road, never changing, never varying, 
with never the hard chances to call forth the 
energy of a man. For the East, beauty and 
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comfort and luxury; but for Three Forks the 
strenuous living, the reckless hazards, the con- 
flict where quarter is neither given nor ex- 
pected, that must make strong men. 

Strong was speaking over my shoulder. “‘It 
will make a good town, White,” he said. 
“But it won’t compare with Santa Ynez.” 

I whirled on him, my guard completely 
down. “Santa Ynez!” I cried. “Are you 
crazy? You aren’t going to try to establish a 
town out there, are you? What will you do— 
raise watermelons for the summer resort trade?” 

Strong lit a large black cigar leisurely, the 
while smiling expansively on me. I began to 
have a dim idea of what was coming. “Oh, 
you’re smart all right, White,” he said finally. 
“And so is Thomas and ‘Shorty’ Curtis. 

“That was a swell little scheme you framed 
up to sidetrack me for a couple of days, and I 
bit just as hard as you wanted—couldn’t have 
played the sucker any more to your taste. 
But where you fell down was in thinking I was 
green all through. It only needed a couple of 
hours for me to see that the whole thing was a 
plant, and when Shorty wouldn’t give me an 
option on his claim, then I knew something 
was wrong. But in looking over the ground 
making my locations I ran across a quartz 
ledge that did look good, and I sampled it. 
Here’s the returns.” He handed me an 
assayer’s sheet with the report on three 
samples. They ran into three figures. “So I 
played your game, making you think I was 
‘locoed’ over the ground, and neither you nor 
anyone else suspected anything. Now I’ve got 
things where I want them. I got the ledge 
opened up for thirty feet, and it looks better all 
the time. The big rush will start pretty soon, 
when I let this out. When the townsite is 
ready, you'll see a boom in this northern 
country for your town and mine that will put 
Goldfield in the shade. Now you understand 
why I wanted to split the water with you. 
We—you and I especially—must play to- 
gether all the time; all boost together. Are 
you with me ?” 

We shook hands silently. Outside, the 
ubiquitous small boy—a few specimens are 
always found in a mining camp—was yelling, 
“First edition of the Three Forks Bonanza! 
Ten cents! Big strike on Home Ticket. All 
the news of Three Forks and Santa Ynez!” 
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THE WIND AMONG THE PINES DREAMS Te 
Bs : T 
What is that which purrs and hums, Ah, heart, can there be perfect peace T 
Nearer yet, and nearer comes, Beyond the islands of the blest 
Through the somber, wide inclines ? Where drowsy eyes may dream and rest, 
eae : f ‘ And homeless souls their searchings cease ? ) 
Tis the wind among the pines. ~ 
; oe I dreamed there should be moanless sleep 
Like a spirit o’er the deep Beyond the shadows of the West; ANE 


When the world is wrapped in sleep, Ah, vainly have I sought the quest 
Moves a psychic force unseen Where gray and crimson blended weep. 


Through the mighty waste of green. 

To-day I dream that there is love 
Within the sunlight of my soul, 
And I no longer seek that goal 

Where mists hang visionless above. 


With a summons soft and vast 
It has come, and it has passed; 
And the wakened forest stirs 


= i veh anenee ; ; 
To a million whisperers. I laugh, I sing, can this be I, 

Plaything, whose shadows of the past 
List! The murmur sounds again! Are swept like fogs before the blast 
’Tis the battle-cry of men! And leave for me the blue, blue sky! 
*Tis the surf upon the shore! RAGLAN GLASCOCK. 


*Tis—the wind, and nothing more. 


% 
Where exist the organ keys SPRING SONG 


Fingered to such subtleties ? : : BS es et 
Was there ever a song like this Spring Song? 


Was there ever a dance like last rain ? 
Was there ever such joy and such gladness ? 
Such rapture, such freedom from pain ? 


Where the choral hosts which can 
Rise to such harmonic plan ? 


Through the ancient, lonely aisles, 

*Midst the fenantless defiles, Was there ever a time like this Spring Time? 
Heard by never human ears, Was there ever a month like this May ? 

: Were flowers ever lovely as these flowers ? 


For uncounted, countless years. : i i 
Or a day to compare with this day ? 


Swelled the anthem which to-day Did the bushes burn so in the East-land, 


Still up-swells and takes its way. When Moses drew nigh to his God ? 
Oh, the mem’ries one divines Here he blooms not alone in our bushes, 
From the wind among the pines! Look, look at our poppy-blest sod. 


Epwin L. Sasi. BLANCHE CLARE BARNITz 














THE GULLS 


These are the free, wild, western vikings, 
Who spread their sails on the upper air, 
Above the mermaid’s playful strikings 
And the following merman’s feigned despair. 


Whether billows break on the reef in thunder, 
Or soft waves lap on the jeweled sands, 
High and serene, the broad skies under, 
They glide o’er the ocean’s border lands. 


Their keen eyes rest on the distant steamer, 
And their hearts yearn strong for the breed of 
men, 
As memory wakes, like some dazed dreamer, 
Who traveled in lands beyond his ken. 


For these are the souls that once were human, 
Who found it cheerless outside death’s door; 
They pined for seas that the suns illumine, 
For the swelling surge and the sounding shore. 


So they all came back, on white wings beating, 
To dream and dream o’er the purple tide, 
To call to the slim, swift ships a greeting, 
To sail and sail and be satisfied. 


Haven CuHar_es Hurst. 
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ANEVADA COWPUNCHER TO HIS BELOVED 


Lonesome? Well—I guess so! 
This place is mighty blue; 
The silence of the empty rooms 
Jes’ palpitates with—you. 


The day has lost its beauty, 
The sun’s a-shinin’ pale, 

Pll round up my belongin’s, 
An’ I guess I'll hit the trail 


Out there in the sagebrush 
A-harkin’ to the ‘“‘Coo-oo,” 
Of the wild dove in his matin’, 

.I can think alone of you. 


Perhaps a gaunt coyote 
Will go a-lopin’ by 

An’ linger on the mountain ridge 
An’ cock his wary eye; 


An’ when the evenin’ settles 
A-waitin’ fer the dawn 
Perhaps I’ll hear the ground-ow!: 
“She’s gone—she’s gone—she’s gone!” 
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T’ll lay an’ listen in the brush 
(This empty town I hate), 

An’, mebby, while I’m layin’ there 
The stars may twinkle—“‘Wait!” 


An’ mebby, in the sagebrush 
Or cedar-covered slope 
Some critter wanderin’ lonesome, too, 
May voice the murmur—‘“‘Hope.” 
GENE. 
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THE SUNSET LADY 


She sits on high the clouds among, 
This lovely lady fair; 

With robes of lavender and pink, 
And shining yellow hair. 


Upon her dress are jewels rare, 
Her arms are snowy white; 

And in one hand she doth hold up 
A silvery scepter bright. 


Her couch is gray and hung around 
With drapes of dainty blue, 

And on them patterns strange appear 
In ev’ry rainbow hue. 


And as she lies there dreaming, 
Upon her bed of down, 

With amethysts and opals 
Strewn o’er her rosy gown, 


The twilight gray comes creeping, 
With cloak flung o’er the sky 

And steals to where she’s sleeping— 
Away, she turns to fly. 


With streaming tresses on she goes, 
She soon will fade from sight— 
Twilight wraps his cloak about him 
And runs after. Lo! ’Tis night! 
Eve.teru V. Brooks. 
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KEEP KICKING 


Sometimes a fellow feels like sinking down 

And crying: all the world’s a sham and blunder; 
”*Twere better to be done with it and drown 

Than kick eternally to keep from under. 


But then the man whom you and I admire 

Is he who never knows he has his licking; 
So let’s forget to whimper when we tire, 

Just take another brace and keep on kicking! 


EpMUND VANCE Cook. 



























































SPOTS IN THE SON 


By CuitpE Haroip 
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THE MATERIAL CITY (i) 


SOME DETAILS OF THE REHABILITATION 
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OF SAN FRANCISCO’S 
BUSINESS HOUSES 


By WitL1AM WoopHEAD 




















N. W. HALSEY BUILDING AND BANK OF CALIFORNIA, CALIFORNIA STREET, 
CORNER OF SANSOME STREET 


center, on California street, stand side by 

side two notable buildings, the N. W. 
Halsey Building and the Bank of California. 
N. W. Halsey & Company’s main office is in 
New York, with branch offices in Philadelphia, 
Chicago and San Francisco. This firm of 
bankers and bond dealers showed its confi- 
dence in the future of San Francisco after the 
disastrous fire of three years ago by immedi- 
ately planning its own office building, and 
this beautiful structure was the first erected 
downtown by outside capital. N. W. 
Halsey & Company have, through their 
eastern offices, placed several millions in 
California corporation and municipal bonds 


i THE heart of San Francisco’s financial 


and they are now engaged in placing the $5,- 
400,000 city of San Francisco bonds for which 
they were recently the highest bidders. The 
entire third floor of the Halsey Building is occu- 
pied by the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 

The Bank of California is the finest bank 
building occupied exclusively for banking 
purposes on the Pacific Coast. The banking 
room is seventy feet by one hundred and 
twelve feet, with a ceiling fifty-four feet high. 
In 1850 the banking firm of Garrison and 
Fretz was formed. Afterwards W. C. Ralston 
was taken into the firm and the name changed 
to Garrison, Fretz & Ralston. Finally the 
bank was incorporated in 1864 as the Bank 
of California. 
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WELLS FARGO NEVADA NATIONAL BANK AND UNION 
rRUST CO. BUILDING, CORNER OF MARKET 
AND MONTGOMERY STREETS 


Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank is the 
synonym for conservative banking methods 
and for the general advancement of the 
interests of the Pacific Slope. At its head is 
Isaias W. Hellman, who is also president 
of the Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank, the United States National Bank and 
the Southern Trust Company, all in Los 
Angeles. He is also director in the United 
States National Bank of Portland, Oregon, 
and president of the Union Trust Company 
of San Francisco. 

In 1905 a merger was effected between the 
Hellman interests and the Wells Fargo Bank 
under the name of Wells Fargo Nevada 
National Bank, the new institution having the 
largest assets of any national bank on the 
Pacific Coast, about $40,000,000. Its capital 
stock is $6,000,000 and this, with the surplus 
and undivided profits amounting to $4,725,000, 








gives the bank the immense sum of nearly 
$11,000,000 working capital. The deposits 
aggregate over $20,000,000. The Wells 
Fargo Nevada National Bank owns the build- 
ing, which it at present occupies jointly with the 
Union Trust Company, but the trust company 
is now putting up a handsome building of its 
own on the corner of Market street and Grant 
avenue, and when that is completed the Wells 
Fargo Nevada National Bank will cover 
the entire first three floors of its building. 
Its officers are: Isaias W. Hellman, president; 
I. W. Hellman, Jr., vice-president; F. 
L. Lipman, vice-president; Frank B. King, 
cashier; George Grant, W. McGavin and 
E. L. Jacobs, assistant cashiers. 

The German Savings and Loan Society, es- 
tablished in 1868, has continued to grow until it 
is one of the largest savings banks in the world. 
Their building on California street was almost 
entirely destroyed by the fire of April 18th, 
1906. The new building, now in course of 
construction, will be one of the handsomest 
in the city and will be ready about July 1st. 

The Central Trust Company commenced 
business in San Francisco in 1897. At the 
time of the fire they were located at the corner 
of Montgomery and Sutter streets and were 
burned out. ‘They continued business in a 
temporary building at the same location until 
October Ist, 1908, on which date they moved 
to their new building, occupying a com- 
manding position at the junction of Market, 
Sansome and Sutter streets. 

The French Savings Bank has erected a 
magnificent ten-story building on Sutter 
street (illustrated on page 337). This has 
the distinction of being the first new bank 
edifice completed and occupied after the fire. 

The City of Paris dry goods house is one 
of the oldest firms in that line of business in 
San Francisco, dating back over half a century 
to the original location on Sacramento street 
near Kearny street. Since then they have had 
to move no less than seven times to accommo- 
date their ever increasing business and _ to 
meet the changing conditions. Their last 
move was occasioned by the great fire, after 
which, realizing that for some time to come 
business would have to be conducted “up- 
town,” the City of Paris established itself in the 
magnificent and commodious Hobart mansion. 
In these unique quarters the City of Paris 
has for nearly three years conducted the same 
high-class business that has given it a world- 
wide reputation for specially selected imported 
dry goods, furniture, oriental rugs, etc. The 
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CITY OF PARIS, CORNER OF STOCK 


new City of Paris Building at Stockton and 
Geary streets, facing Union square, now in 
course of reconstruction, will be a Class A 
steel structure, second to none in the city 
and the interior appointments, designed by 
Mr. Paul Verdier, the manager of the house, 
will be the best that money can buy and in 
accord with the elegant exterior. 

San Francisco’s many beautiful gardens owe 
a debt of gratitude to C.C. Morse & Company, 
for it was owing to the enterprise of this firm 
that no time was lost in replacing their losses 
through the great fire of 1906. C. C. Morse 
& Company opened for business even when 
fires were still smoldering. So confident is 
this firm in the future of the city that it has 
absorbed the business of the well-known 
Cox Seed Company. Its new quarters are 
at 48-56 Jackson street, with a store at 125 
Market street. Owing to their increased 
patronage, C.C. Morse & Company have had to 
enlarge their nursery. In addition to three 
acres of yards and greenhouses in Oakland, 
near the Piedmont terminal, the firm has just 
purchased a large tract in Alameda county near 
Haywards. C. C. Morse & Company are still 
enlarging their seed farms near Gilroy in the 
Santa Clara valley. They farm about two 
thousand acres for the production of seeds and 
ship them to all parts of the United States, 
Canada and Europe. They are the largest 
seed dealers on the Pacific Coast, not only for 
vegetable and flower seeds, but for alfalfa, 
clover and grass seeds. Their catalogues that 
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they send out free are scientific treatises on 
horticulture and are intensely interesting to 
all who love plants and flowers. 


Cc. C. MORSE & CO’S BUILDING, JACKSON STREET 
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W. & J. SLOANE BUILDING, SUTTER STREET CORNER OF CLARA LANE, BETWEEN KEARNY STREET AND 
GRANT AVENUE 


W. & J. Sloane, the famous New York 
furniture and carpet house, has for many vears 
maintained a large establishment in San 
Francisco, and since the fire it has gone even 
more extensively into the business and is 
to-day supplying most of the furniture and 
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carpets to the leading hotels and clubs, in 
addition to its large trade with individual 
householders. The San Francisco business 
was established in 1875 as wholesale and retail 
dealers in carpets, rugs, furniture, draperies, 
etc. Previous to the fire it was located in a 
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seven-story building on Post street which was 
completely burned out. During the con- 
struction of a temporary store on Van Ness 
avenue it was compelled to make Oakland its 
wholesale headquarters. ‘The Van Ness ave- 
nue store has. been occupied since June, 1906, 
until the recent removal into its magnificent 
new quarters on Sutter street between Kearny 
street and Grant avenue. This building has a 
frontage of one hundred and thi:teen feet on 
Sutter street and runs back one hundred and 
thirty-seven and a half feet. It has eight 
stories and basement, and is built of re-en- 
forced concrete, steel construction, with white 
terra cotta face. It is one of the handsomest 
buildings in San Francisco and is without 
doubt the finest furniture and carpet head- 
quarters in the West. The interior is exceed- 
ingly handsome, being finished in mahogany 
with bronze lighting fixtures, using Tungsten 
lamps. The main floor is devoted to the 
display of rugs, with the offices in the rear; 
draperies and upholstery goods are on the 
second, furniture on the third, fourth and 
fifth floors, carpets on the sixth and seventh, 
and on the eighth shops for cutting and sewing 
carpets, making draperies, etc. The base- 
ment will contain all the machinery for the 
building, pneumatic cleaning plant and other 
utilities. ‘The firm has as warehouses a four- 
story Class “C”’ building at Fourth and Town- 
send streets and another building, six stories 
concrete Class “C,” in the new wholesale 
quarter on Mission street. 

The White House, almost as well known to 
every visitor to the Pacific Coast as it is to the 
residents of San Francisco, was established 
in 1854, and for a number of years conducted 
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THE DAVID HEWES BUILDING, CORNER OF MARKET 
AND SIXTH STREETS (REID BROS., 
ARCHITECTS) 


its business at the corner of Kearny and Post 
streets, where the great fire of 1906 completely 
destroyed both building and valuable stock 


of goods. The firm immediately opened 
again on Van Ness avenue where it continued 
until the new home was completed a few 
weeks ago. The present location 
of the White House, at the corner 








of Sutter and Grant avenue, is in 
the heart of the retail district of 
San Francisco. The store is the 
largest one of its class on the 
Pacific Coast, running through 
from Sutter to Post street. It is 
furnished with the most up-to-date 
conveniences, enabling the institu- 
tion to care for the large patronage 
it has always enjoyed. 

The opening of the White House, 
March 13th, was the occasion of a 
demonstration celebrating the return 
of San Francisco downtown, bigger 
and better than ever. A visitor, 








THE WHITE HOUSE, CORNER OF SUTTER STREET AND GRANT AVENUE 


(ALBERT PISSIS, ARCHITECT) 


watching the crowds, remarked, 
“surely this is the Paris of America.” 





THE CALIFORNIA MARKET, 
SAN FRANCISCO 






(HOMER BARTH, ARCHITECT) 


MATERIAL CITY 


THE FINEST MARKET 
IN THE WORLD 














great highways. It covers two 
acres and contains one hundred 
and thirty-two stalls. Markets 
in other cities, especially in 
the old world, are dingy, evil- 
smelling places. ‘The best Paris 
has is a dirty shack by compari- 
son with the California Market. 
London’s markets are anti- 
quated ruins. The California 
Market provides a beautiful set- 








One of the most attractive features of San: 


Francisco is the California Market. Here can 
be gathered fish, fruits, meats, poultry and dairy 
products from all climes. Luscious California 
fruits lie side by side with fruits from Central 
and South America and the choicest products of 
the South Sea Islands. Fish from our streams 
and bays jostle cod and salmon from the 
north; bear meat from the mountains of 
Mendocino or Oregon is seen with beef 
from the great interior valleys. ‘The California 
Market is deservedly famous. It occupies 
ground running a whole block from California 
to Pine street, between Montgomery and 
Kearny streets, having entrances on both these 


ting for the exhibit of the state's 
most bountiful productions. 
It is strictly clean and is kept 
as if it were the hallway of some millionaire’s 
home. The original California Market was 
built by J. B. Haggin and Lloyd Tevis in 1867 
and contained one hundred and ten stalls. It 
was destroyed by the great fire and was opened 
temporarily on May Ist, 1906, at Fillmore and 
Golden Gate avenue. It was rebuilt and re- 
opened November Ist, 1908, on its old site, 
of re-enforced concrete, tile and marble. It is 
equipped with a refrigerating plant, compressed 
air and vacuum cleaning apparatus, and 
automatic ventilating systems. It was rebuilt 
and is owned by J. B. Haggin and the 
Tevis estate. Homer Barth, San Francisco, 
was the architect. 
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The firm of D. N. & E. Walter & 
Company is proof of the saying that 
nothing can daunt the spirit of a 
Californian. This firm was to have 
moved into its new building in May, 
1906, the year of the great fire, and 
though the new store was utterly 
destroyed as well as both their retail 
and wholesale stores and_ three 
warehouses, the firm promptly opened 
offices at 1803 Franklin street in the 
residence of Mr. I. N. Walter. 
While a temporary building was 
being constructed on Market street 
the firm moved over to Oakland and 
remained there until June Ist, 1907, 
when it moved back to its old location 
in a temporary structure on Market v. nv. « 
street and from there to the new 
shopping district on Van Ness avenue. Its 
future home will be the handsome six- 
story building at Stockton and O’Farrell 
streets which will be occupied sometime this 
summer. The history of this famous carpet 
house since its founding in 1858 speaks vol- 
umes for the men who, though burned out, 
had the pluck to start anew in warehouses 
at Stockton and under canvas tents in 
Oakland. 

The name of O’Connor, Moffatt & Com- 
pany is a household one in this city. It was 
established in 1866, at Second and Mission 
streets under the firm name of O’Connor 
& Talbot Com- 
pany. After a 
number of 
changes, both in 
name of the cor- 
poration and also 
in its locality, the 
house, in 1878, 
moved to the south 
side of Post street, 
between Kearny 
and Grant avenue. 
In 1878, Bryan 
O'Connor, the 
founder, George 
Moffatt and John 
Costello and Wm. 
Costello became 
partners under the 
frm name_ of 
O’Connor, Moffatt 
& Company. Or 
the death of Wm. 
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WALTER & CO’S BUILDING, STOCKTON AND 0’ FARRELL 
STREETS (ROSS & BURGREW, ARCHITECTS) 





became the president of the firm. Itwasat that 
time that Richard W. Costello, the present man- 
ager, entered the firm. On July 7th, 1906, after 
the fire, the firm opened on Van Ness avenue, 
the temporary fashionable shopping street of 
new San Francisco. They have gone back 
to their old location on Post street, in the 
handsome building four times the size of their 
old one. They will have an additional en- 
trance on Kearny street. ‘The new store will 
be second to none in the state and O’Connor, 
Moffatt & Company will cater to the same 
high-class patronage which they have enioyed 
since they first started business. 














Costello, in 1904, 
James M. Costello 
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0’CONNOR, MOFFATT BUILDING, POST STREET BETWEEN MONTGOMERY AND KEARNY 


(REID BROS., ARCHITECTS) 
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MEYER AND SMITH O’BRIEN, 
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>VICM BIR, 


MONADNOCK BUILDING 


MOP ANT 


AND KEARNY STREETS, SHOWING 


CORNER OF MARKET 


1909 
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The Monadnock is at the junction of four 
great arteries—Market, Third, Kearny and 
Geary streets. Adjoining on the east is the 
world-famous Palace Hotel and on the west the 
Examiner Building. The Monadnock is one of 
the most carefully constructed office buildings 
inthe country. Five expert specialists in sani- 
tution, ventilation, electric, steel construction 
and modern fireproofing exercised their skill in 
addition tothe architects. The building is 
elegant, but commercial in its character, 
lighted, heated and operated day and night. 
‘The building will have a magnificent cafe and 
grill, finished in mahogany and marble and cost- 
ing nearly $100,000. ‘Thearrangements have 
heen specially designed to make the service 
unusually expeditious, and the cuisine will be 
the best conceivable. Special provision has 
been made for heating and ventilating, so that 
when the fresh air finally enters the room it is 
clear and invigorating. ‘There are five en- 
trances to the cafe, including a fine Sienna 
marble and bronze entrance on Market street, 
and covered carriage and automobile entrance 
on Annie street, next the Palace Hotel. 

Inseparably associated with the traditions 
of San Francisco is the famous old Palace 
Hfotel, and many a heartache came when it 
was seen that in spite of the heroic fight which 
was made, this historic landmark was doomed 
and tears were shed as the cruel flames forced 
their way through its massive walls. It had 
been entirely uninjured by the earthquake 
and even after the fire its walls were perfectly 
solid and firm and fully worthy of being again 
rebuilt. In spite of this they were absolutely 
razed and a brand new structure—proof 
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against every known element—erected thereon. 
The new Palace Hotel, now being entirely 
reconstructed, will be completed in November 
of the present year and will be reopened on 
Thanksgiving day. It will represent an in- 
vestment of more than ten million dollars, 
presenting in its construction, equipment and 
furnishing the epitome of modern hotel 
excellence. The new Palace will embody all 
the well-known features for which the old 
Palace was famous, including the wonderful 
court, the maple and red rooms, the colonial 
ball rooms and the celebrated grills and 
restaurants. 

At the time of the great fire the Fairmont 
Hotel was just ready to open its doors. It 
passed through the conflagration structurally 
uninjured, although every vestige of furnish- 
ings and appointments was destroyed. Work 
was immediately commenced and the entire 
building refurnished and equipped at a cost 
of over $3,000,000. It opened its doors just 
one year after the fire—April 18th, 1907. 
The Fairmont Hotel, a splendid fire-proof 
structure of steel, granite and concrete, 
occupying an entire city block and repre- 
senting an investment of over $8,000,000, is 
one of the most remarkable hotels in the world. 
It is magnificently located, commanding an 
entire panorama of the Golden Gate, Mt. 
Tamalpais, of the bay of San Francisco and 
of the city. This gorgeous but cosmopolitan 
hotel is under the management of Colonel 
J. C. Kirkpatrick, under whom the Palace 
Hotel established a world-wide reputation. 
This management insures the most perfect 
cuisine and service for the Fairmont. 











THE FAIRMONT HOTEL 








(REID BROS., ARCHITECTS) 
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The ashes were still smoldering in 
the ruins around Union square when 
the San Francisco Hotel Company, 
the owners of the Hotel St. Francis, 
asked permission to erect immediately 
in the park formed by Union square 
a temporary hostelry that would offer 
every convenience of advanced hotel 
science and thus demonstrate to the 
traveling public that San Francisco 
was equal to any situation and would 
emerge triumphantly from adversity. 
The company agreed to turn over to 
the city all profits that might be made 
during its occupancy of the temporary 
structure, to present the temporary 
hotel building to the city upon remov- 
ing into permanent quarters and 
to restore Union square park to the 
condition it was in prior to the disaster. 
It is needless to say that this generous 
offer was promptly accepted and work ona tem- 
porary hotel of simple classic design was imme- 
diately started. Simultaneously men were set 
to work on the three-winged St. Francis Hotel 
which had been completely gutted by the fize. 
This courageous example gave grit and 
stimulus to other property owners in that 
vicinity, resulting in rush orders for a better 
class of buildings than had existed prior to the 
fire, the result being seen to-day in the mag- 
nificent buildings which have been erected 
and are being erected around Union square. 
Every effort was exercised to expedite the 
colossal work that had to be done in rebuilding 
and refitting the main hotel building. Many 
new features which had been contemplated, 
but never realized, before the fire were now 
added. Details of construction were revised 
and new ideas of service in the latest hostelries 
of the world were compared and the work 
was advanced towards the goal that has 
always been before the management of the 
St. Francis—to provide a caravansary that 
should mark the farthest advance of science 
in hotel service. The general furnishings, 
upon which the color feeling and decorative 
standard of the interior depend, were intrusted 
to the firm of W. & J. Sloane of New York 
and San Francisco. The great possibilities cf 
this opportunity strongly appealed to the 
Sloanes, whose ability in handling schemes of 
this magnitude is probably unsurpassed in 
America. All the other details necessary to the 
production of a perfect hotel were given the 
same careful attention. 
On November 30th, 1907, with two wings 











THE COLONIAL BALL ROOM ST. FRANCIS HOTEL 
(BLISS & FAVILLE, ARCHITECTS ) 


fully completed and four hundred and fifty 
rooms ready for occupancy, the restored Hotel 
St. Francis opened its doors to the public. 
Nothing could better symbolize the triumph 
of San Francisco over adversity than the 
Hotel St Francis as it appeared on the opening 
night, nineteen months after the fire, and it 
certainly was an announcement to the world 
of San Francisco’s successful rehabilitation. 

The lobby, the various cafes, the white and 
gold room and the tapestry room are allin keep- 
ing with the beautiful exterior and with the 
policy of the hotel management to make it the 
“farthest advance of science in hotel service.” 
Many new features have been introduced on the 
upper floors, including a magnificent ball room. 

Since the very day of its opening the St. 
Francis, under the management of Mr. James 
Woods, has met with tremendous success and 
since the fire, in spite of the fact that the three 
wings have given seven hundred and fifty 
rooms, they have been found inadequate to 
the demands. The company has again 
determined upon a still further addition— 
the tower annex. ‘This will be erected on the 
property adjoining the present structure and 
when finished will give the St. Francis over 
one thousand rooms, making it larger than 
any other hotel at present existing in the world. 
Contracts have been let and this new wing 
will be pushed to completion at the earliest 
possible moment. It will then occupy one 
entire block on Powell street facing Union 
square and will be one of the most imposing 
hotel buildings in the world. A picture of it 
will be found on the back cover of this number. 
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The Hotel Stewart, on the south side of 
Geary street, opposite the St. Francis, has 
been built since the fire and at once leaped 
into popular favor. In a way it takes the 
place of the old Occidental Hotel, which was 
patronized by the army and navy and travel- 
ers {rom the Orient. It was commenced 
before the fire, for the foundations were in and 
the steel was on the ground when the great 
disaster occurred. The loss for a_ time 
crippled Stewart and instead of living a life 
of eise, as he had expected to do, he had to 
turn back to business. He promptly bought 
out the Jefferson Apartment House and the 
two adjoining houses, remodeled them into 
one and he also organized a stock company 
and recommenced the building of the Stewart 
Hotel. It was estimated that the cost would 
be «bout $200,000 but before it was com- 
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pleted the amount ran up to over $300,000. 
The business of this popular hotel has in- 
creased so rapidly that it has been necessary 
to commence an annex which will be com- 
pleted shortly and will make the capacity of 
the hotel three hundred rooms. Mr. Stewart 
also has under consideration another annex 
which will make the hotel one-fourth larger. 
The Stewart is famous for its dining room. 
It is a handsome room and trim waitresses 
assist in making it one of the most delightful 
in the city. The hotel is operated on both 
the American and European plans, with table 
d’hote meals which have established such a 
reputation that they are extensively patron- 
ized by San Franciscans. The hotel has 
a large patronage from the Hawaiian 
Islands and is very popular with commer- 
cial men. 
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TEWART, SHOWING ANNEX IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION, GEARY STREET 
BETWEEN POWELL AND MASON STREETS (CUNNINGHAM & POLITEO, ARCHITECTS) 
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One of the many | 
buildings de- 
stroyed in the his- 
toric fire of 1906 
was the Pioneer 
Hall, located at 
Fourth street and 
Pioneer place near ~ 
Market, owned by 
the California So- 
ciety of Pioneers, 
consisting of eight 
hundred members 
—men who settled ERE 
in California in |S Cio L) ties x i 
1849 and 1850 and DPS hel =] el 
their descendants. —* 

With the rehabili- A 
tationof San Fran- |p , dem =i j 
cisco the Pioneer 
Society was con- 
fronted with the 
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problem of what bs 
would prove the 
best investment for 
this most valuable property. After careful con- 
sideration it was decided to build a handsome 
hotel—the Hotel Argonaut. The hotel is six 
stories high and contains four hundred rooms, 
with and without baths, making it the third 
largest hotel in the city. Edward Rolkin, the 
manager of the Hotel Argonaut, is well known 
among the traveling public. Before the fire he 
operated twenty-two hotels in San Francisco. 


HOTEL ARGONAUT, FOURTH STREET NEAR MARKET (RIGHETTI & KUHL, ARCHITECTS) 


His name assures success for the stockholders 
and solid comfort for his patrons. The Pacific 
Coast commercial men have their club rooms 
in the Argonaut. 

One of the most popular hotels in San 
Francisco is the Golden West, at the corner of 
Powell and Ellis streets. The new building 
occupies the site of the old hotel, which was one 
of the lardmarks of the state and was known and 
patronized extensively by pecple 











from all parts of the Pacific Slcpe. 
Its proprietor, Fred P. Plagemann, 
is well known throughout the West 
and his personality has done much 
to attract visitors to the hotel. 
The new house has one hundred 
and fifty rooms with baths, and 
the business is growing so fast that 
Mr. Plagemann is contemplating 
a large addition to the hotel on the 
adjoining property. The hotel is 
excellently situated in the center 
of the shopping district and oppo- 
site the Flood Building, where are 
located the railroad and steam- 
ship offices. It is run on the 
European plan, at rates from one 
dollar a day up, and is in every 
respect a first-class house. An 
excellent cafe is operated on the 
Powell street side of the building 
which is extensively patronized by 








THE GOLDEN WEST HOTEL, CORNER OF POWELL AND ELLIS STREETS 


(EDMUND KOLLOFRATH, ARCHITECT) 





San Francisco business men. 
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If there is one man that San Francisco owes 
a debt of gratitude to, that man is J. Charles 
Green. ‘The man who will display a cheerful 
fortitude in the presence of disaster is to be 
admired, but the man who can imbue others 
with his own buoyant spirits and lift the 
troubled out of the depths and compel them 
through his own personality to view ruin 
equably and prepare to retrieve misfortune 
is more than worthy of our admiration. One 
anecdote will tell more of J. Charles Green’s 
personality than would a volume. Before 
te bricks were cold in April, 1906, he had 
posted everywhere the following legend: 





Work 

Morninc, Noon, NIGHT, 
Make Dear OLp Frisco 
Tue WonpDeER OF THE AGE, 
OnE MILLION 

By 1915 








and San Francisco to-day is the “wonder of 
the age.” Three years ago a heap of ruins: 
to-day one of the best-built cities 
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Meanwhile he had other business to attend 
to, for his out-door advertising plant had to be 
rebuilt, enlarged and put on a more effective 
basis, so as to keep pace with the growing 
city. He plans an advertising campaign 
as a general does a war. Take the Emporium, 
for example, whose billboards are displayed 
not only all over the Pacific Coast, but in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and even in 
London, England, and this is just as good an 
advertisement for San Francisco as it is for 
the Emporium. His out-door advertising re- 
quires the employment of experienced men 
with ideas necessary to lay out a comprehen- 
sive selling campaign, and clever artists, for 
the subjects they paint must catch the eye 
and arrest attention. Only a man who has 
the true sense of values and who knows what 
the public wants can be a success in this 
business. Advertising is the soul of business. 
It is the nerve center of the fabric of our com- 
mercial institutions and those nerve centers 
are responsive to the public wish. J. Charles 
Green, then, is the nerve center of the business 
community, and his signs everywhere help to 
bring people to the marts of trade. 





in the world and J. Charles [* _ 


Green, when on that April morn- 
ing he wrote those words, builded 
better than he knew. Green 
never waited to see what any one 
else would do. His duty was 
plain. He would be among the 
chief of the builders, and the 
first thing he did was to promote 
the Auditorium Building, costing 
one hundred thousand dollars, 
with a seating capacity for twelve 
thousand persons. It was here 
that the great naval ball was 
held which was one of the most 
admirable entertainments ever 
given to our sailor lads. The 
Auditorium was scarcely finished 
when Green built the Orpheum 
and Princess theaters on Ellis 
street, near Fillmore, at a cost 
of one hundred and_ twenty- 
five thousand dollars each. 
Then he turned his attention 
to the Mission district, and at a 
cost of two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars built the 
Valencia Theater which is one of 
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the safest and best equipped 
show houses in the West. 


THE VALENCIA THEATER, CORNER OF VALENCIA AND FOURTEENTil 
STREETS (O’ BRIEN & WERNER, ARCHITECTS) 
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H. S. CROCKER & CO'’S BUILDING, BRANNAN STREET 


One of the striking examples of the abiding 
faith in the future of the new San Francisco 
is found in the substantial rehabilitation of 
the business of the H. 5S. Crocker Company. 
At the time of the fire of April 18th, 1906, this 
old-time house was represented in the business 
life of San Francisco by two fine establish- 
ments—the headquarters located at 215-217- 
219 Bush street and a branch store at 226 
Post street. The Bush street house was 
devoted exclusively to the wholesale and retail 
stationery and printing and binding depart- 
ments of the business, while the Post street 
store catered to the fine stationery trade, a 
specialty being made of copper plate and 
steel die engraving and printing. ‘The larger 
printing and stationery houses of the leading 
cities of the country find it much to their 
advantage to separate the wholesale and 
manufacturing departments of the business 
from the retail, and the H. S. Crocker Com- 
pany has followed that plan in the re-estab- 
lishment of its business, the headquarters 
being now permanently located at 230-240 
Brannan street. Here in an immense brick 
and concrete building 1273x260 feet, con- 
taining more than 110,000 square feet of floor 
space, are located the executive offices, the 
wholesale stationery and furniture depart- 
ments, with a fully equipped sample room 
for the convenience and accommodation of 
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local and out-of-town buyers, and the printing 
and binding plants with every facility for the 
handling of a wholesale and manufacturing 
business that extends to every city along the 
Coast and across the broad Pacific to the 
Hawaiian Islands, the far-away Philippines, 
China and Japan. The retail headquarters 
is located at 543 Market street and the 
department of ladies’ fine stationery and 
copper plate and steel die engraving tempo- 
rarily at 1244 Sutter street. 

The stocks of these stores, both wholesale 
and retail, have been replenished with the 
same lines of goods and connections re-estab- 
lished with the same manufacturers of special- 
ties, such as the Globe-Wernicke sectional 
bookcases, the Doten-Dunton office furniture, 
the Addressograph, the Rotary Mimeograph, 
etc., that helped give the H. S. Crocker Com- 
pany its high reputation. The printing 
and binding plants are a perfect demonstra- 
tion of the accomplishments of the inventive 
genius in printing and binding machinery, 
and nothing is lacking for the perfect and 
economical handling of work of all kinds. 
All these departments are connected by a 
perfect private telephone exchange, and 
although located as they are in different 
parts of the city, the every day business is 
transacted with the same facility as if under 
one roof. 
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The Continental Building and 
Loan Association during an existence 
of twenty years has been compelled 
to move many times on account of 
increasing business. Before the fire 
the Continental occupied the offices 
used for many years by Wells Fargo 
& Company’s Bank at the junction 
of Market, Sansome and Sutter 
streets. After the big fire this finan- 
cial institution was the first of its 
kind to open for business, taking 
quarters on Church street near 
Market. Realizing that the trend 
of business was uptown the Con- 
tinental has erected its substantial 
offices at the junction of Golden 
Gate avenue, Market and ‘Taylor 
The banking quarters are 
equipped with’ large burglar-proof 
vaults and every convenience has 
been made for the expedition of its large and 
continually growing business as well as for its 
shareholders and depositors. Neariy five 
thousand members have built homes through 
this association. It has paid to its members in 
dividends $3,000,000. At no time have they 
amounted to less than six per cent per annum 
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ZELLERBACH PAPER CO'S BUILDING, CORNER OF 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING, CORNER 


OF MARKET STREET AND GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 
(HOWARD & GALLOWAY, ARCHITECTS) 


The Zellerbach Paper Company is one 
of the larger firms that can look back with 
pride at the last three years, during which 
time it has housed its business in what 
is conceded by traveling men and_ people 
posted in the business, to be the finest and 
most complete up-to-date jobbing paper 
house in the country. The sales floor and 
offices alone occupy a space 83x120 feet 
and the rest of the six stories is devoted to 
the operating departments and stock rooms. 
Every modern device for fire protection has 
been installed and the fizm’s automatic sprink- 
ler device is the best in San Francisco. ‘The 
firm moved into this magnificent new home 
August 14th, 1907, and six months afterwards 
its increased business necessitated the leasing 
of a six-story and basement warehouse on 
Battery street between Jackson and Pacific 
streets. The Zellerbach offices and ware- 
houses were completely destroyed in the fire 
of April 18-20, 1906, with the exception of 
a small building on Jackson street where on 
April 26th, 1906, they were the first paper 
house to reopen for business. The firm 
before the fire was known as A. Zellerbach 
& Sons, but May Ist, 1907, the firm was 
incorporated under the name of the Zellerbach 
Paper Company of which I. Zellerbach is 
president and manager, J. C. Zellerbach, 
vice-president and assistant manager and 
Max M. Cohen, secretary. The firm has 
large branches in Oakland and Los Angeles, 
both of which have been recently enlarged 
to accommodate the rapidly increasing 
business. 
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“The Well in the Desert,” by 
Adeline Knapp (The Century 
Company), has an ethical pur- 
pose which carries it far out of 
its class, the class of novel of 
adventure to which it is con- 
signed by its plot. The idea is a little suggestive 
of that of “The Guest of Quesnay,” the remaking 
of a man and his spiritual nature by the prelimi- 
nary strengthening of his body. Booth Tarkington’s 
hero was sunk in vice; Miss Knapp’s had simply 
acquired a sickening momentum down the grade, but 
both were helped, one by a kindly old scientist and by 
nature, the other by nature and solitude. The 
diverting of Gabriel Gard’s mental drift, of his 
miraculous Antean touchdown, is told so delicately 
that it seems more like the reader’s own deduction 
than by any insistence of the author. A literary 
triumph for any novelist! That which keeps 
“The Well in the Desert” from being a big book, 
for it is not that, and it might most obviously have 
been, is the unreality of all the other characters 
except the hero’s. Miss Knapp has been pains- 
takingly faithful in her work with Westcott, “the 
side-winder,” Helen Anderson, Kate Hallard and 
Sandy, but it is a far-distance imitation of life, 
not life itself. It is as if the figure of Gabriel Gard 
was allowed to come so close as to shadow her book, 
and obscure the other characters. She has failed 
to pin them, pulsing, as does the eager entomologist, 
to her page. 

There is, perhaps, a sad reason for this. The ill 
health of the writer has kept her far from the scene 
of which she writes. Her attempt to write of it, 
of the desert and the people, is similar to that of the 
painter who tries to draw a portrait from memory. 
The desert had so bitten into her memory as to help 
her draw a very convincing picture of its immensity, 
but her remoteness from men tells in her work. 
And td-day Miss Knapp is making another experi- 
ment with “‘a well in a desert,” having very recently 
returned to California seriously ill. The wish of 
her friends, of those personal and those whom she 
has won by all her work, by her stories and her 
“Upland Pastures,” is that, like Gabriel Gard in 
the desert of hopelessness, she may find the tonic 
drink, the drink which will give us yet another book 
from her honest pen. E. R. A. 


Adeline Knapp’s 
‘‘The Well in 
the Desert’’ 


Not since the days of Colonel 


CGeachers— Francis W. Parker of Massa- 
Be Sure to chusetts fame has a book so 
Read The! captured the educational world 


as has “The Book of Stockton 

Methods,” recently issued by 
the Macmillans. The volume is an outgrowth of 
the great educational exhibits at the St. Louis and 
Portland expositions. Among the notable exhibits 
was one from the schools of Stockton, California. 
It was so arranged as to show in a series of bound 
volumes as complete a picture of the development 
of the course of study as could be shown in small 
compass. Each volume contained: 

1. A typewritten monograph, or method sheet, 
treating of the subject illustrated in the volume. 
2. The course of study in the subject in printed 
form. 3. The teacher’s daily programme. 4. Work 
from the pupils showing all the written lessons 
given in the subject for the entire school year, from 
the first lesson in September to the last lesson in 
June. 

Thus the methods followed, the course of study 
to be carried out, the time value of every subject, 
the results secured, were shown in every volume. 
There were ninety-two monographs, illustrating 
fully the method followed in the different subjects 
taught—all written by the principals or teachers. 
These methods, showing exactly how the school- 
room work was carried on in the Stockton schools, 
proved to be one of the great features of the two 
expositions. The methods were carefully reviewed 
and many extracts made from them by the educa- 
tional commissions of France, England, Chile, 
Cuba, Argentina and other nations. They were 
also examined by representatives of many normal 
and city schools and other educational institutions 
of America. Since the close of these expositions, 
hundreds of letters have been received by the 
Stockton school authorities, asking if these methods 
could be secured in printed form and to meet this 
demand this book has been issued. 

Here is a volume of three hundred and fifty-five 
pages which treats in a most helpful way of methods 
of teaching arithmetic, language, history, geography, 
literature, reading, spelling and nature study. 
Following a short discussion of each subject as a 
whole, more detailed consideration is given the 
subject by grades. This arrangement fits the book 
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to serve either the specialist or the grade teacher. 
As the work is presented by grades, and in a way to 
apply to both rural and graded schools, every 
teacher will find suggestions of value in practically 
all subjects of the elementary school course. ‘The 
methods suggested for composition work and 
especially for that bane of teachers, correcting 
written work, are alone worth the whole volume. 
A feature is the printing of many compositions by 
young pupils trained under the Stockton methods. 
The work has been warmly commended by many 
leaders as a book “‘for the shop from the shop,” and 
as one that will be of peculiar value in supervising 
the work of teachers. It will be particularly helpful 
as a teacher’s desk book and as a basis for teachers’ 
meetings, for institute and reading circle work, 
and as a text for normal and other training school 
work. Among the “straws” that show how it has 
been received are the 
following: It has 
been adopted for 
professional reading 
circle work by the 
teachers of Los 
Angeles and Napa 
counties; it has been 
adopted as a method 
beok for use in 
various other coun- 
ties of California— 
Alameda, Ventura, 
Kern, Tulare and 
San Joaquin; it is 
in use as a text on 
methods in training 
teachers in many 
normal schools; it 
was studied by the 
Principals’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago; it 
has been used in 
formulating many 
courses of study, 
among them the 
course in use in 
Idaho; it has been adopted as a method book by 
the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association. Certainly the 
volume is a notable contribution to current peda- 
gogical literature. It is a distinctly usable work 
and will have a marked effect on future courses 
of study and methods of instruction. J.B. B. 








In Los Gatos, California, Octo- 
ber 3, 1908, the work of one 


The We z ; 
apie d who has contributed worthily 
: a “wal to western literature was closed 
‘arwoo 


when William Sumner Har- 
wood passed from this life. 
Mr. Harwood, who is perhaps best known by his 
Burbank book and articles, was successively a 
newspaperman, magazine writer and author. 
He was born in Charles City, Iowa, October 16, 
1857, and was educated in the Iowa State Univer- 





THE LATE WILLIAM SUMNER HARWOOD 


sity, working bis way through college by newspaper 

idence and by taking part in amateur 
theatricals and operas. From 1883 to 1891 he was 
connected with the large newspapers of Chicago, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. During these years he 
also contributed feature work and sketches to 
the magazines, his articles appearing in nearly all 
of the representative American publications and in 
some of the best English ones, notably the Pall 
Mall and the Strand. In 1891, Mr. Harwood came 
to California, his magazine work now having grown 
to such proportions that it demanded all his time. 
He spent two years at Santa Barbara and one at 
Berkeley, then decided upon Los Gatos as a home, 
its fine climate, romantic situation and proximity 
to San Francisco ideally fulfilling his requirements. 

In 1895, “New Creations of Plant Life; an Author- 
itative Account of the Life and Work of Luther 
Burbank,” appear- 
ed, the Macmillans 
being the publishers. 
It had been pre- 
ceded by several 
articles in the Cen- 
tury on the same 
subject, and during 
its preparation Mr. 
Harwood became 
closely associated 
with the Santa Rosa 
creator of plants, 
their friendship and 
work together con- 
tinuing unbroken to 
the last. This vol- 
ume, the second 
authoritative one 
concerning Mr. Bur- 
bank (the first study 
having been written 
by Professor E. J. 
Wickson, and 
printed first as a 
series in SUNSET 
MAGAZINE), at- 
tracted wide attention. It rapidly ran through 
several editions and has been translated into 
Italian and parts of it into German and French. 
“The New Earth—A Recital of the Triumphs of 
Modern Agriculture in America,” was published 
in 1906, by the Macmillans, and proved a success. 
His last book, “A Biography of Austin Craig” 
(Revelle Co.), had not at the time of his death left 
the publishers’ hands. 

It is pleasant to record of Mr. Harwood that he 
was a man as well as a writer. Gentle, genial, 
unselfish, optimistic, bearing up bravely in a long, 
bitter struggle with tuberculosis—his character was 
not the least of his achievements. He was married 
in June, 1885, to Estelle Balch of Charles-City, Iowa, 
and their domestic life proved peculiarly happy. 
His widow and one daughter are living in the 
pleasant home he built at Los Gatos. 





M. A. M. 
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Deservedly the best seller on 
The Gospel western bookshelves this spring 
of the should be the heralded volume 
Garden by John McLaren of Golden 
Gate park fame, “Gardening 
in California—Landscape and 
Flower (A. M. Robertson). With the bursting 
of the buds comes the invitation to a flower-loving 
world to go a-gardening, and, Mr. McLaren’s book 
in hand, even the veriest tyro can achieve results 
which would make the laborers who call themselves 
gardeners wonder if there is anything in their pro- 
fession beyond rooting up weeds and planting red 
geraniums everywhere. 

“Landscape Gardening” is a record of valuable 
experience on this western coast where climatic 
conditions are so different from those in the East as 
to render quite useless any book on flowers and trees 
compiled east of the Rockics; it is a calendar, 
guiding the amateur putterer in his zeal, which often 
proves so laughably abortive (especially if he has 
followed an eastern catalogue!), for chapter twenty- 
two, one of the most valuable to the homemade 
gardener, has been divided into twelve parts, cover- 
ing the different months with suggestions which 
will prevent much otherwise misspent energy; it is 
a dictionary of gardening terms, and an encyclo- 
pedia of valuable information. Its attractive dress 
and illustrations are worthy of the work which has 
been put into the volume, the personal experience 
which should make “Gardening in California” a 
popular and veritable “‘science and health” for men 
and women of all creeds. 


The charm of a country that 

‘Paths Crossing’’ _ is new, the fascination of break- 
by Maude ing ground for cities that are 
Clark Gay to be, the even chance with 

others who are just starting, 

chance to grow, room to 

expand, to stand on one’s own feet and show what 
one can do—these in the abstract are as old as 
Alexander and yet they will be new as long as there 
remains undeveloped country and men who can 
reach it. The rush to new lands, first north, then 
south, and always west, has kept America sweet 
and, as a whole, unspoiled. And though at times 
there may come across the minds of enthusiastic 
pioneers the vision of a place where all that is best 
in literature and in art, where all that the world’s 
past life has perfected, may be enjoyed in comfort 
and in quiet, yet will these men go on doing their 
work of finishing off the country for the use of future 
generations, meanwhile enjoying to the full the 
exhilarating sense of their own unrestricted powers. 
For the motive of her book, “Paths Crossing” 
(Clark Publishing Company), Maude Clark Gay 
has taken this contrast between fresh lands and old, 
which has done duty in stories of early California 
life, in novels of the Klondike, and in dramas of the 
Arizona desert. She emphasizes that particular 
phase of the new life which gives the individual a 
chance to begin again, to forget mistakes made 
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in the past “back East,” by working hard to win 
a new place among his fellows; or, if that fail, by 
seeking oblivion’ in the immensity of the boundless 
open plains. That the book is a masterpiece, 
either philosophically or as a description of the 
country, cannot be said. Yet the plot is good 
and develops cleverly. Where it touches Indian 
life, and in its bringing out of the resources of the 
heroine, it becomes interestingly original. The 
reader will be entertained in a superficial way. 
He will skim through a fair story; and perhaps few 
will care to ask whether the character of “Bob” 
is the result of a profound study of the unsounded 
Indian nature, or whether the sacrifice at the end 
was the logical result of contact with a conquering 
race. 

If a study of the language used on the plains is 
worth making and preserving, if when they drop the 
old life men drop with it all the basic refinements 
of speech, then such a book as this will live out its 
little span because it is true to life, if not to literature. 
But if that free and fascinating life of the plains is 
to be raised to a place in literature where it will be 
preserved until after the whole West has been 
subdued and civilized out of its birthright, then the 
forsaken culture of the eastern home must come 
to the rescue, and, using all that art and training 
can command, must direct the hand of genius in 
the drawing of pen pictures which shall appeal to 
the heart rather than to the pleasure-loving part of 
man. M. U. 8. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


LITTLE PoLLy PRIMROSE, AND HER FRIENDS, by 
Carro Frances Warren (C. M. Clark Company). The 
second of a flower series, ‘‘Littte Betty Marigold” 
having introduced them. 


THE HeaArRT OF A GEISHA, by Mrs. Hugh Frazer 
(Putnam). A dainty story, very daintily attired. 
Decorations by R. Weir Crouch. 


THE Mascot or Sweet BriIAR GuLcH, by Henry 
Wallace Phillips (Bobbs-Merrill). The author of ‘‘Red 
Saunders” needs no introduction. The story hinges 
on the question whether two people, if poor, should live 
apart or together, and, of course, love wins. 


CaTcHworps OF Patriotism (McClurg), a compi- 
lation of stirring sentiments. 


THE LAND OF NEVER Was, by Millicent Olmstead 
(Geo. W. Jacobs). The tale of a visit of children to the 
land where Mother Goose and her people are to be 
met in the flesh. 


THE PrERFECTLY Goop CynNic’s CALENDAR FOR 
1909, by E. W. M. Grant, Addison Mizner, and Oliver 
Herford (Paul Elder). Some cheerful cynicisms. 


CATCHWORDS OF FRIENDSHIP. (McClurg.) A col- 
lection of classic phrases relating to friendship, and 
its value. 


WASHINGTON YEAR Book, compiled by Wallace 
Rice, author of the Lincoln Year Book, the Franklin 
Year Book. (McClurg.) 


Tue LitrLeE Brown HEN, by Jasmine Stone van 
Dresser. (Paul Elder.) A story written for little 
folk which bigger folk will enjoy. 


Tue Distrisutors, by Anthony Partridge. (Mc- 
Clure.) A remarkable story of a select society of 
“ghosts,”’ the eligibility of its members being their 
skill and willingness to rob their fellow men. 






















































































THE MONTHS 


A ROUND-UP OF STRAYS 
WORTH CORRALING 

















: The situation of the Alaska- 
Seattle’s Yukon-Pacific Exposition of 
Coming 1909, which opens June Ist 
Exposition next on the great campus 
of the University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle, is unique. All expositions 
hitherto, from Chicago to Jamestown, have flour- 
ished in the heart of a densely packed civilization. 
Now, for the first time, an international exposition 
will be held with its front door facing the strenuous 
places of American life, and with its back door 
opening upon the wildest and grandest portion that 
still remains of America’s primeval forest, river and 
mountain. This fact will make the ten million 
dollar exposition of 1909 an especial favorite with 
athletes, sportsmen, hunters and mountaineers. 
The vast stretches of sound, river, lake and stream, 
the great Olympic and Cascade ranges, several of 
whose peaks have not yet been surmounted, the 
thousands of miles of wild, unexplored land to the 
north, all within a day’s journey of Seattle, will 
without doubt attract thousands of explorers, 
hunters and sportsmen, who otherwise would not 
attend a world’s fair. 

In addition to the sporting opportunities offered 
through the natural wealth of the Puget sound and 
the British Columbia and Vancouver island 
countries, the exposition management has deter- 
mined to offer every possible attraction to athletes 
and to those interested in track and field sports. 
It is the ambition of the committee in charge of this 
portion of the exposition to have as many world 
championship events as can be obtained competed 
for on the great field and track which will be devoted 
to this purpose in the western portion of the expo- 
sition grounds. 

The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition — exists 
naturally for commercial reasons. The introducing 
to the world of commerce of the new northern lands, 
the drawing together of the countries washed by the 
waters of the Pacific, within whose boundaries live 
three-quarters of the people of the globe, the bringing 
of the buyers of the hungry hordes of the Orient 
to the growers, sellers and transporters of the West; 
all these objects have first place in the ideal of this 
exposition. 
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When the hundreds of thousands of spectators are 
temporarily tired of absorbing the demonstrations 
of transportation and commerce in many lands, 
they will turn to entertainment. The hunters, 
fishermen, mountaineers and explorers of many 
lands will all be there. What, then, has the exposi- 
tion to offer? To the hunter can be offered the 
wilds of the Olympic and Cascade ranges, the 
British Columbia mainland and Vancouver island, 
where the cinnamon and grizzly bear, the mountain 
sheep, the caribou and the silver fox of the northern 
fastnesses roam unchecked and unchased. ‘To the 
fishermen there is the salmon, the lake and mountain 
trout or, if more ambitious, a couple of days’ journey 
north will bring him in touch with the whale, the 
three-hundred-pound crab of Cook’s Inlet, the 
shark and all the mighty denizens of the northern sea. 

The mountaineer and explorer has much to 
attract him. In the Olympics, a day’s run from the 
exposition grounds, there are mountains never trod 
by the foot of man and great glaciers as yet unex- 
plored. A couple of days to northward there are 
great stretches of intermountain land, rich in the min- 
erals of British Columbia, and nodding with flowers 
or covered with the mighty timber of the Pacific slope, 
whose wilds have rarely if ever resounded to the 
crash of the white man’s rifle. What more could 
the intrepid out-of-door man desire than these? 
To those who desire to be entertained without 
drawing on the resources of the country about, 
there will be ample provision made. All nations 
of the Pacific will be represented at the exposition, 
and the sports of all nations will be shown. The 
Eskimo with his queer games of the Circle, the 
Stick Indians with their grim and often fatal sports 
softened for civilization’s uses, the Central and 
South American with his lazy national sports— 
usually something at which he can sit down—the 
Japanese, Chinese, Javanese, Koreans, Ainus, the 
people of the Philippines, of the Hawaiian, and of 
the Malayan archipelagos, all these will be present 
and will strive and struggle at their home amuse- 
ments for prizes that to them will seem beyond the 
dreams of savage luxury. 

But American sports and games will not be 
neglected. Football, baseball, cricket, tennis, 
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lacrosse, will all be represented by championship 
games and teams. Motoring will be to the fore, and 
something after the nature of a Vanderbilt cup run 
will be arranged for the chief months of the fair. 
A proposal has already been made to have a run 
from the door of the city hall in New York to the 
door of the administration building on the exposi- 
tion grounds. This will probably develop into a 
trial between all the principal cars in the world, 


.and the one that reaches Seattle first will establish 
“the world’s record for the run across America, a run 


that is destined to be made far oftener in the imme- 


diate future than it has in the past. 


Taking it all in all, there has never been any large 
gathering before in America which will offer such 
opportunity to that large class—not to be defined 
under any one term—which loves the open, and 
those contests of strength and endurance and skill 
that are typical of outdoor life. The sportsmen 
who visit the coming exposition will long carry with 
them the memory of the weeks they spent by the 
shores of Puget sound, in the country on which 
nature has lavished more loving care than any on 


earth. C. H. E. Asquiru. 
a 


The garage man _ listened 
attentively, while Grissim gave 
him minute instructions about 
the equipment for the mor- 
row’s trip. 

“Better strap on three extra casings and put in a 
superfluous skid chain, and also remember that a 
jack or so will be in order and probably two or 
three varieties of pumps. They say you come back 
from this Eureka trip a full-fledged tire expert,” 
he added to me, in an explanatory tone, “so it’s 
best to begin right.” 

The day Grissim suggested the trip into northern 
California from San Francisco, in his motor car, 
I demurred somewhat, as while I had great con- 
fidence in my friend and his car while traversing 
the smooth, broad drives in the parks, and along 
the great boulevard on the shores of the Pacific, 
I knew he had not had the car long enough to 
become a veteran, and from his second-hand knowl- 
edge of the three hundred-mile trip through the 
forests and mountains contemplated, made up my 
mind to leave a tender epistle for my family back 
East and buy a tract on “First aid to the injured.” 

I did the proper guest act, however, and sought 
to appear reciprocal of this part of my entertain- 
ment, which he had planned after my acceptance 
of his invitation to visit him in San Francisco and 
enjoy a much needed rest and change from long 
business activity; in this we had both been involved 
in the East, until the year before, when Bob pros- 
pected to the Coast and forthwith camped, giving 
evidence of his prosperity in many ways, among 
them being the purchase of a racy, four-cylinder 
roadster, about three months before my visit. 

The morning we left the metropolis to begin our 
trip was the kind that makes a man feel he wants 
to live forever, described in the story books as blue 
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and gold, with a semi-tropical sun and a dash of 
salt from the great Pacific that went through our 
lung cells like electricity. We drove on the 
ferryboat at 11.45 a. m., and were scheduled to 
arrive in Sausalito, our starting point across the 
bay, at 12.20. The gasoline tank held its full 
fifteen-gallon quota of fuel; the oilers and radiator 
were also in prime order and with our casings, 
inner tubes, chains, jack and extra spark plugs 
and a usual repair kit of tools, a good-sized kodak 
and our personal trousseau of clean collars and 
cigars, we were in touring condition. 

We crossed the gangplank into Sausalito and 
I felt the way Bob got busy with the spark and 
throttle and dashed at those foothill curves that 
I should have left a few more last requests for my 
family in that note of parting. 

There are few resorts as picturesque as San 
Rafael, where the ultra-fashionable San Francis- 
cans golf, motor and recuperate after city life has 
bored them. I would not have objected to a few 
days’ sojourn in this charming spot, but Bob 
turned down an avenue that I noticed was labeled 
Petaluma, and began mixing with roads that I 
dare say newly fledged motorists have visions of in, 
their first dreams of record breaking, and after 
the eight-mile speed limit of the village had been 
passed our speedometer began doing things in 
the region of thirty, and when I next got a chance 
to light a cigar we were in Petaluma, twenty-two 
miles disiant. 

The way Bob dodged chickens for four miles in 
this vicinity gave me confidence in his ability 
every moment; the fashion in chickens at Petaluma 
was evidently white, as all of the poultry wore 
this shade. We stopped at the hotel for something 
to wash the dust out of our throats; Bob adjusted 
the carbureter, which he thought was feeding too 
much gas, and forthwith leaded northerly for our 
next stop, Santa Rosa. The road was like a big 
belt slipping under us, and the way that car swal- 
lowed it was exhilaration personified. We covered 
the sixteen miles in thirty-five minutes, and soon 
we were within the boundaries of this charming 
little city. 

It was just three o’clock when Bob cranked the 
motor and we moved at a lively pace down 
Mendocino avenue toward Healdsburg over 
sixteen miles of level, good roads, that set the 
engines throbbing with a rhythm that sounded like 
a gasoline sonata in G. We found the road from 
this point to Geyserville, a distance of twelve 
miles, equally smooth and in fact splendidly 
good from this point over the ten miles to Clover- 
dale; everything was doing so nicely when we 
reached here that Bob only slowed down while 
passing through the village, and opened up the 
throttle in an attempt to cover the distance into 
picturesque Ukiah, thirty-six miles, in record 
time, but we reckoned without knowledge of the 
way we found stretched, or rather not stretched 
before us, for we struck the long winding Pieta 
grade, where the road ran along continuous moun- 
tain sides, on the banks of the lazy, crawling 
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Russian river, the Mecca 
of thousands of campers 
the year around. 

Here our first real 
scenery commenced, and 
also our first mechanical 
trouble, which proved to 
be a leaky spark plug. 
We lost twenty minutes 
putting in a new sparker, 
and yet pulled into Ukiah 
at exactly 6.05; Bob was 
somewhat inclined to put 
up here for the night, but 
when we learned that the 
roads were pretty good 
on to Willits, twenty-six 
miles, and that we could 
obtain accommodations 
there for the night, we 
decided to move on, ap- 
preciating the fact that in 
order to reach Eureka the 
following evening we 
must make Willits that 
night. We encountered 
some sand, with rolling 
but fairly good roads, 
and the way that auto- 
mobile chugged along 





he Ze sit 


run the twelve miles to 
this point and the low gear 
did some heroic work over 
roads we decided were 
the worst could be found, 
and I may add here 
that this twelve miles is 
the only place we did find 
almost impassable roads. 
The only signs of life we 
saw were the few build- 
ings at Sherwood, among 
them the barns of the 
automobile stage line that 
has been inaugurated for 
over a year, connecting 
with the trains from this 
point for Eureka. We left 
Sherwood at 6.20 for 
Latonville, fifteen miles 
on, and here began the 
edge of the wondrous 
redwood forests and 
steepest mountain climbs. 
One hour and fifteen min- 
utes were consumed for 
this run and we landed in 
this two-by-four place 
with the flattest tire a 
motorist could have; I 





over some of the “high 
places” would have made 
the manufacturer burst 
the top button off his 
trousers in a merited inflation of pride that he 
really lived to build such a glorious thing as a motor 
car. Bob looked like a clay Indian under his layer 
of tan and dust in the glow of the setting sun, but 
fortunately I was too busy to look at him much, so 
engrossed was I with my geographical work, en- 
trusted to me by Bob, in figuring out the right roads 
from our road map, and I confide with pride that 
only once did I manage to steer Bob into a man’s 
barn by wrongfully associating with doubtful paths. 
We unloaded in front of the Willits hotel, with all 
the grace of two ninety-year-olds and proceeded 
to wash, dine and smoke and locate a garage for 
our faithful steed, which I felt like asking if it were 
tired. This done, we were ready for a sleep 
and such a sleep; in air pure and sweet, with a 
savor of the country, which is like a drug toa 
city-tired brain, while the inharmony of Bob’s part- 
ing words, “I left a call for five o’clock,” brought 
forcefully back the theory of life, as taught by the 
code of experience since the beginning of time, 
that we prepare for, but must not make claim to, 
perfection in this life. After I had just gotten 
this figured out, it seemed to me some idiot began 
hammering on my door, and repeating that 
objectionable remark of Bob’s, “‘five o’clock.” 
Grissim had the car in starting condition in front 
of the hotel when I came down, and after a good- 
sized breakfast, we were on our way at 5.30, en 
route to Sherwood. It took us fifty minutes to 
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took out all the tools that 
Bob did not want in my 
effort to facilitate matters 
and be a helpful mechan- 
ician, but with all this serious handicap we were able 
to get away at nine o’clock for Cummings, with a 
mountain grade to negotiate the entire thirteen 
miles, which landed us there at 10.40. From here 
we traveled on to Bell springs, comprised of one 
house and much scenery, among which was a nine- 
mile climb through forests, jungle and hills to 
Harris, fourteen miles distant. It was three o’clock 
when we passed the one house of Fruitland and 
fifty minutes later the good roads permitted our 
motor to try the dust of Dyerville, ten miles, where 
we found a seeming jumping-off place, and we 
might have been devoured by bears, in the dark of 
the forest in time, had not a cowpuncher ridden 
along from upstream, who informed us we must 
telephone from a nearby tree, across the river for 
the raft te take us over. 

I never realized how much a man can cuss in a 
half hour, until we got mixed up with that home- 
made telephone, that finally brought results in the 
shape of a directoire-cut fellow who owned the 
water wagon, gradually and calmly coming over 
after us and our subsequent fifty cents. We left 
Dyerville at 4.20 and drove through the majestic 
splendor of the California redwoods, over eight 
miles of roads like a macadamized speedway, 
making Pepperwood at five o’clock. 

Here we first entered the home of these giants 
and language cannot portray the awe that fell 
upon us while rolling along through this darkened 
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solitude, the seventeen miles into Fortuna. We 
again crossed the Snake river by raft, from one 
forest to another, between these two points, and 
while I have traveled over most of the world never 
have I enjoyed the wonders of God’s handiwork 
as here, for never had I imagined such marvelous 
splendor as passed on every side, as our motor 
dashed through these world-renowned towers of red- 
wood in Humboldt county. Rising from a carpet 
of ferns, in arrowlike straightness, falling some- 
times over a purling stream, yet ever unbent, they 
are life lessons in themselves. No joy on earth 
can inspire the peace of soul like this gliding through 
these mammoth monarchs of centuries, when 
Nature forces your undivided communion with her 
and creates an inspiration never to be forgotten, 
and neither Bob nor I seemed able to keep our 
cigars going, much less our tongues. 

It was 6.50 when we pulled into the village of 
Fortuna, past the sentimental period of the trip 
and in prime condition for a French dinner, but we 
were informed the twenty-one miles into Eureka 
were all good, well behaved miles, and with a little 
extra gas we could make it “probably by 8.30;” 
so after some liquid refreshment and a brief con- 
sultation we began the last lap of the run, and 
Bob swelled with pride when we looked the clock 
in the Hotel Vance, in Eureka, squarely in the 
face at 7.40. 

There can be no more interesting or beautiful 
motor trip in the world than this soul-inspiring, 
life-enhancing drive among the mountains and 
redwoods in northern California, and I thanked 
not only/my host, but the creator of the motor car, 
that was conducive not only of these pleasures, 
but responsible for the state’s good roads. 

F.. i. 
* 


Having just returned from a 


Hawaii's tourof inspection in the terri- 
Labor tory of Hawaii, extending over 
Problem four months, and thoroughly 


covering the principal islands 
of Hawaii, Oahu, Mauai and Kauai, a few observa- 
tions in connection with my mission may possibly 
prove of interest to your readers. 

The object of my visit was to study labor con- 
ditions there, to observe the needs of the territory 
in that direction, and to offer a solution of the 
problem which should at least be a proximately 
permanent and satisfactory one. 

It may be proper to state that the initiative in 
this matter was taken by the territory itself, and 
while my selection for the mission was doubtless 
largely influenced by the recommendation of the 
Federal officials in Washington, for whom I had 
made several extended and confidential investi- 
gations in Europe, the whole movement was in 
the interest, and at the expense of the territorial 
government as an independent factor. 

The time devoted to a most careful and thorough 
investigation of the situation may lend some degree 
of weight to my remarks. At the outset it was 
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quite obvious that the problem was, and would 
probably remain, more or less a complex one. The 
fact that an evolution from practically “forced” 
to “free” labor had taken place within a compar- 
atively few years, added to the ardent desire to 
Americanize Hawaii (one of the growing and hope- 
ful signs met with), only tends to increase the diffi- 
culties of the question. 

I say this advisedly, because Hawaii must always 
seek to attract and hold such labor as is indispen- 
sable to the raising of her various crops, the chief 
one of which is, and is likely long to remain, sugar. 
To compete successfully with the markets of the 
world it is essential that she be favored with favor- 
able climatic conditions, abundant and reasonable- 
priced labor, and an assurance that the modicum of 
protection which the present tariff on the raw 
product affords will be continued, and it needs 
only a season of protracted drought to greatly 
decrease the yield. An abnormal advance in the 
price, or a scarcity of labor, would seriously cripple 
the industry. A radical reduction in the tariff 
would wipe it out. 

It has been argued by some that the present pros- 
perity of the sugar interests of the islands is proof 
that they can stand on their own legs, and need 
little if any consideration. Fortunately for the 
islands they have had an exceptionally favorable 
year (1908), in which the yield has been high and 
the price of sugar above the average. But it needs 
very little delving, for those who want the facts, to 
find out that if the returns on all the money legiti- 
mately invested in sugar growing in Hawaii during 
the past twenty years were scanned, they would not 
show an average of three per cent per annum. And 
many of those who to-day are pointed to as recipi- 
ents of excessive profits are among the very ones 
who have, without a murmur, pocketed losses 
which would stagger the ordinary investor. Skill, 
courage, and ceaseless perseverance have in many 
instances been the price paid for bringing to life 
and strength many a weakling investment hardly 
able to stand alone. 

It is good that this reward has come to those who 
ventured much. If the reverse were the case, 
Hawaii would be closing instead of opening her 
doors to labor. The prosperity of any community 
is the opportunity of the humblest in its ranks. 

But to solve the problem referred to along lines 
which shall have as their foundation the fostering 
and perpetuation of our American institutions in 
the broadest sense will demand time, patietice, 
careful consideration and possible self-abnegation 
on the part of those seeking and most interested 
in a permanent solution of the matter. The per- 
petuation of American institutions can be ensured 
only by the selecting and employing of a class of 
labor whose affiliations and aspirations not only 
fit it but impel it to the goal of all desirable immi- 
grants—American citizenship. 

It is with this end in view that the Board of 
Immigration of Hawaii has decided to open head- 
quarters in New York, and that I have been 
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appointed as its agent in the United States. That the 
quest for laborers will be along lines that cannot fail 
to commend themselves to every good American, 
the following extract from my letter of instructions 
clearly indicates: “It is the object of this board to 
only lend itself to assist in the introduction of 
such European labor as is eligible to American 
citizenship.” 

There is no ambiguity in this, and there will be 
no deviation from its mandate. It should be borne 
in mind that existing immigration laws prescribe the 
seeking of such labor to within the limits of the 
United States. An earnest, persistent effort will 
be made to accomplish the purpose desired, and if 
failure should follow it will not be due to a lack of 
effort or of funds. 

It may be pertinent to now inquire what are the 
inducements and what are the drawbacks: to such 
immigration. The fprmer are many; the latter few. 
It is proper to say that what is sought is what is 
somewhat improperly termed “common labor.” 
Labor, and the commonest of it, if we must use the 
misnomer, is the foundation of our prosperity. 
Without it, skilled and semi-skilled labor would be 
without occupation, capital would fail of invest- 
ment, stagnation and decay would result. There is 
no more honorable occupation than that of the man 
who accepts that which comes to his hands to 
perform. 

At the moment positions of skilled and semi- 
skilled labor in Hawaii are practically filled, and 
would in any event be preferably open to those 


among the humbler ranks who prove themselves 


capable and deserving of the promotion. I desire 
to make this perfectly clear, as it is the purpose of 
my mission to select only such labor as is content 
to begin at the bottom of the ladder, reaching higher 
up if its industry and capacity enable it so to do. 

In Hawaii, in so far as ordinary labor is concerned, 
there is offered continuous work, at reasonable rates 
and for a period of three years. Free house rent, 
with a plot of land, fuel, water and medical attend- 
ance are added thereto. To those who become 
wedded to the soil (and they are the ones wanted, 
married couples with their families) the house and 
a plot of land become theirs at the end of three 
years. To those desirous of working on contract, 
land in any quantity practically is turned over for 
cultivation, where energy and perseverance find 
their full reward in an added income. Many have 
availed of this and the venture has almost invariably 
been a success where the qualities named have been 
found to exist. 

The problem in Hawaii is not one of obtaining 
continuous work, but of securing continuous workers. 
Free schools are everywhere available and hospitals 
admirably and skilfully equipped meet the wants 
of all. Climatic conditions are as perfect as can 
be found in any part of the globe. The scorching 
heat and biting cold of many of our mainland 
centers are absolutely unknown. 
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It can be stated without the slightest reservation, 
that with scarcely an exception the substantial and 
airy quarters furnished the men and their families 
with the plot of land, frequently cultivated to its 
utmost capacity, the sanitary conditions enforced 
and the general aid of comfort encountered are all 
in striking contrast to conditions found often in 
other lands. 

Employment is open equally to women and to 
children of suitable age. The youngsters in vaca- 
tion time earn many a dollar by work which is 
both light and agreeable. When to all this is added 
the fact that to eligible families, accustomed and 
willing to work on the land (we want no others), and 
desirous of establishing a permanent residence 
there, free transportation through to their desti- 
nation is provided, the whole forms a picture both 


‘attractive and not overdrawn. 


The well-selected members of the Latin races 
(Portuguese and Spanish), some of the former 
having been in the islands for twenty-five and more 
years, have demonstrated the fact that there are 
no physical obstacles in connection with the work 
there with which they are not able to success- 
fully cope. 

This being the case, and the Italian race having 
demonstrated its fitness for the work required, an 
effort will be made to obtain families of the agri- 
cultural class from southern Italy who may now be 
in the United States, thus giving them an opportu- 
nity to broaden their field of usefulness as laborers, 
and at the same time to relieve, as far as may be 
possible, the abnormal congestion in our large 
cities. J. D. TRenor. 


+ 


In a charming letter of travel 
published a few months since, 
William Dean Howells, de- 
scribing his feelings in ap- 
proaching Gibraltar, writes: 

“There is nothing strikes the traveler in his 
approach of the Rock of Gibraltar so much as its 
resemblance to the trademark of the Prudential 
insurance company. This was my feeling when I 
first saw Gibraltar four years ago, and it remains 
my feeling after having last seen it four weeks ago. 
The eye seeks the bold familiar legend and one 
suffers a certain disappointment in its absence.” 

This insurance company has just issued a beau- 
tiful picture of the American battleship fleet steam- 
ing away from Gibraltar, homeward bound. The 
picture is in colors and gives a splendid idea of the 
beauty and power of the American warships. The 
company has also published for free circulation a 
most interesting booklet containing separate pic- 
tures of each ship in the fleet and giving tonnage, 
speed, armament, number of crew, etc. A copy of 
either this booklet or picture, or both, may be had 
by writing the Prudential headquarters, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Howells and 
Gibraltar 
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SUNSET—ADVERTISING SECTION 


“A moment white, then 
gone forever” 


These lines of Burns fitly describe most so-called white 
soaps; they are white when fresh, but turn yellow with age. 
FAIRY SOAP is the only white soap that stays white—no 
matter how long you keep it. The reason is that FAIRY SOAP 
contains only edible products. cade 

FAIRY SOAP —the pure, white, oval, floating 
cake— sells for 5c; the most possible soap good- 
ness for the lowest possible price. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 
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WING PIANOS 


are made by us, in our own factory. They are sold direct from our factory and in no otherway. Every 
unnecessary cost is eliminated. Every dollar spent with us is piano value through and through—the best that 40 years 
The lowest, factory-price consistent with an artistically and musically 


of study and experience can produce. 
rfect instrument 


THE WING TONE is so sweet and deep it is in a class of its own. Thousands of customers yearly write and 
“Pure and sweet; every note clear and musical; res 
volume and power, without a trace of harshness "—this describes the tone of the WING PIANO. 


THE WING WAY 


We will place a WING PIANO in any home in the United States on trial entirely at our expense, without any 
If, after 20 days’ trial in your own home, it is not satisfactory, we take it back. 


tell us so. 





advance payment or deposit. 


Nothing to be paid by you before it is sent, when it is received, or when it is returned. 
more obligation to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our factory. Every expense and all risk 
olutely. Easy installment payments, if you desire them. 


is ours, a 


If you want a good 
plano we save you 
from $100 to $300 
by our direct factory- 
to-purchaser system. 








nsive to the lightest touch, yet possessing great 





ou are under no 








When you buy a piano at retail you pay the retail dealer’s store 
rent and other expenses ; you pay his profit and you pay the com- 
mission or salary of the agents or salesmen he employs. We make 


the WING PIANO and sell it ourselves. e employ 
no agents or salesmen. When you buy the WING 
PIANO you pay the actual cost of construction « m only our 


small wholesale profit. This profit is small because we sell thou- 
sands of pianos yearly. ost retail stores sell no more than 12 to 
20 pianos yearly and must charge from $100 to $300 profit on each. 
You can calculate this yourself. alers get as much profit 
on their cheap pianos as on the standard high grade ones. As the 
cheap pianos cost than half, they “‘talk up’’ and push the cheap 
pianos—but often call them high grade. 


\. FREE 


WING “=> 
&SON %. 
370-398 >, 
W.13th St, “s, 

New York 7) 


About Pianos.” 











Send to the name 2%,~. Piano. riptions of every part, how to 
and address written oO . judge good and bad materials, workmanship, 
below, your Free %-. etc. Teaches you how to buy 
Books withoutany cost +,. intelligently. You seed this 
or obligation on my part. “O,.. book, 
*2 .. Free for the asking from 
. 
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EVEN IF YOU ARE 
WRITE OR SEND THE COUPON 


“The Book of Complete Information 


A copyrighted book of 152 pages with many 
ill A complete reference book 
on the piano subject. History of the 


the old house of 


“\ WING & SO 


Pioneers of the direct plan of piano selling, our unparalleled success 
has brought forh many imitators, but nocompetitors, 
either as to the excellence of our product or the integrity and econ- 
omy of our methods. Forty years of daily increasing business and 
45,000 satisfied and enthusiastic buyers testify to this. 

sk a ing customer what he thinks of 
Wing Pianos and a methods. We will 
send you names in your locality for the asking. 

r commercial standing and references will guarantee you that 
our word is good and contract gilt-edged. The publishers of any 
prominent magazine will also tell you this. 

The WING PIANO is broadly guaranteed in 
writing for 12 years. 


NOT READY TO BUY 
TO-DAY 





THE MARVELOUS INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


If you choose, and without extra cost, your 
piano can have this wonderful addition, Imitates per- 
fectly the mandolin, guirar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
Music written for instruments, can be played just as 
— by a single player on the piano as though rendered 

y an orchestra. It is an ‘oleae gies of the instrument ; 
does not take in any way from its tone or value as a piano 
and prolongs the life of the strings and action. 











370-398 W. 13th St., 
New York / 
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Sugar Wafers 


The more substantial 





dishes appease your 
hunger, the lighter ones 
add variety, but there 
is still lacking that final, 
inexpressible touch of 
satisfaction if Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers are 
omitted from the menu. 
They harmonize per- 
fectly with any dessert 
or beverage. 
In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Chafing Dish Cooking 


Many dainty dishes can be 
prepared in a chafing dish. 


Fish, Shrimps, Oysters, 
Clams and Lobsters; Frogs’ 
Legs and Welsh Rarebit 
are given an appetizing and 
delicate relish by its use. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


| Keyeye | 


is used by many 
Children’s Hospi- 


tals, Homes, and 


other Institutions The above photograph shows 20 babies at the Mason 
Deaconess Home Baby Fold, Normal, Ill.,—all of whom are 
being successfully raised on Eskay’s. 
; ; Added to fresh cow's milk, Eskay’s is a true tissue- 
of infant- feeding building food in the most digestible form. 
A generous free sample (10 feedings) and our 
has been made a helpful book, ‘‘How to Care for the Baby,”’ also free, 
sent to any mother on request. Write for them to-day. 


scientific study. SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 472 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


where the question 
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Hundreds @4@eae /44/, °a “NATIONAL’ 
of Other | a | Tailored Suits 


Made-to-M 
New York New York Styles 
Styles 


are shown in the $750 $35 


“NATIONAL” Expressage Prepaid 
Spring and Summer 


Style Book—FREE 


To give you some idea 
of the popularity of the 
“‘NATIONAL”’ to-day, let 
us tell you that this edition of the 
‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book will ‘i for Spring and Summer. 
go to over Two-Million Amer- Wi lg | And youcan have any of these 


ican Women. af Vi te . Suits Made to Your Measure 
The “NATIONAL” | for wy We i sj) in your own choice of over 


an © 
twenty-one years has been de- wes 400 New Materials. 














Spring and Summer Style 
Book and Samples—FREE 


The ‘‘NATIONAL” 
Style Book (sent free) con- 
tains Fashion Plates showing 
New York’s Suits and Skirts 


voted to one idea—to supply all And Twenty-one Years’ 
the women of America with really aah \4 experience in fitting and 
fashionable clothes at fair prices. \ i : pleasing over half a million 
Have we succeeded ? Our success, of We s ¥ American women makes it 
course, must be judged by the result. Ss hae certain that the suit we make 
Well—To-day the “NATIONAL,” sells J | 1 you will fit you and please you 
more Ladies’ Garments than any other perfectly. Youtake no risk—each 
establishment in the Whole World. “NATIONAL” suit is guaranteed 
And we say that in no city in all America is satisfactory or your money back. 
there a line of Dresses or Waists or Skirts as com- Your “NATIONAL” Style Book will show you 


“ P ° fashion plates of all the really desirable New York 
plete and uniformly attractive as this Style Book shows. Suits, We wilt send you a liberal assortment of 











Isn’t this all filled with meaning for YOU? Isn’t samples of our 400 yoo — for = oo 

iteven an OPPORTUNITY? We ask permission to feet ge Pe 
# you the suit AT OUR RISK. 

send a copy of the ‘‘NATIONAL’? Style Book Write for this ‘“ NATIONAL” Style 


to you FREE. And we can find you Two Million 

American Women who will tell you that this Style at 

Book is to them the most fascinating, the most Py te: — ag a oem 
ae : gladly, but only when 

practical and complete Book of Fashions ever pub- asked for 

lished. ° 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Apparel 


This complete ‘‘ NATIONAL” Style Book also beautifully illustrates 
all the following Ready-Made Garments—all sold at ““ NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving Prices, all guaranteed and postage or express 
charges prepaid by us. 


Book—FREE. If you wish samples, state 
















Millinery Silk Dresses Corsets 

Waists Lingerie Dresses Hosiery 

Skirts Muslin Underwear Boys’ Clothing 
Kimonos Petticoats Misses’, Girls’ and 
Tub Suits Rain Coats Infants’ Wear 


NATIONAL CLOAK @ SUIT CO. ‘Se 
> 242 West 24th Street, New York City 7 


ee Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World—Mail Orders Onty—No Agents or Branch Stores 
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Good Things to Eat 
are made with good ingredients. 
All that is good in milk is contained in 


BORDEN’S 
PIONEER BRAND 


EVAPORATED MILK 


(Unsweetened) 

Send for Recipe Book 
Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Co. 
“Leaders of Quality” 
NEW YORK 


Est. 1857 
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| governing Nutrition. 


| malnutrition. 


MY NEW BOOK 


How 
Foods 
Cure 


I can tell you How Foods 
Cure—that is, how to select, 
combine and _ proportion 
your food, so as to remove 
the causes of all kinds of 
stomach and __ intestinal 
MAILED FREE trouble, and all forms of 
Then Nature will do the curing. 

Health is your natural condition. Disease is an 
unnatural condition. Health being natural, it fol- 
lows that you can secure it only by obeying natural 
laws. The most important of these laws is that 
Food is the building 





| material—the iron, stone and timber of the human 


| temple. 


| Food is fundamental. 


If your food (your building material) is 
wrong you will be sick. If it is selected and com- 
bined rightly you will be well, full of life and vim. 
i It is the chief factor in 


| making both health and disease according to how 
| it is used. 


If you are ill—not up to the mark in every 
respect—no matter what your trouble is—take 
time to-day and send for my little book, ‘“‘How 
Foods Cure’”—Mailed Free. 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN, Food Scientist 


Suite 52 7 East 41st Street New York 
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A Pure Wheat Food 


for Breakfast and Dessert 


Choicest of 
California 
hard, white 
Wheat, care- 
fully milled 
by modern 
methcds; an 
old fashioned 
good, whole- 
some Break- 
fast FOOD 


In family size packages with premiums and in 
small size packages with coupons. 
At your grocers. 
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Elastica Floor Finish 
is made only by the 





How to Choose a 
Floor Finish 





Some finishes for floors last a 
week—and are gone. 

Others, costing no more, last 
a year. 

You must choose between 
wax, on which every footstep 
leaves a mark— 

And the right varnish which 
is permanent—perfect. 








But if you decide against the 
constant care and endless refin- 
ishing of wax, be sure to get the 
right varnish. 

For of 1,000 varnishes only 
one is tough enough —elastic 
enough—for floors. There are 
1,000 common varnishes. 

There is but one E/astica. 


Elastica 





Floor 


After 39 years of patient experiment, 
we have produced, in E/astica, a varnish 
which bends under weight — without 
cracking. 

Where common varnishes are brittle, 
this varnish is elastic. 

Where common varnishes crumble 
under the heel, Elastua gives. 

Where common varnishes turn white 
when water is spilled on them, EFJastica 
shows no damage. It is waterproof. 


Smoothes Out Over Night 


Then, because it is so tough, so elastic, 
it slowly smoothes itself back into shape. 

The properties of this floor finish are 
new in the world of varnish making. 





‘They are due in part to our exclusive 
secret process of ageing our oils. 


By thus manipulating our oils we do 


Standard Varnish Works 


Finish 


away with the “deviltry” which unfits 
common varnishes for floors. 

Choose whether you will trouble with 
wax Or common varnishes when you can 
now get this permanent, perfect varnish. 


No Care—No Attention! 





Choose whether you will put up with 
constant refinishing, when E/astica, once 
on, needs no care, no attention. 

Get Elastica from your dealer, or send 
for our free book, The Right and 
Wrong Finish For Floors. 

In this book we tell not only about 
Elastica, butabout other floor finishes—and 
the proper treatment for each kind of floor. 

Address Dept. 6, 29 B’dway, New 
York, 2620 Armour Ave., Chicago, or 
International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. 


Sold by dealers 
everywhere 
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The Modern Power 


FOR 


LQ NEAR 


Sold on Approval 


(3; a 50 cent bottle of Liquid Veneer from any dealer and dust or wipe off your 

Piano, Furniture and Woodwork with it according to the simple directions, 

going over at least one entire room. If it does not make that room look brand 

new, and remove all Dust, Dirt, ‘‘Grime’’ or ‘‘ Cloudiness,’’ Stains and Mars, and do 

it infinitely better than anything else you have ever used—if you are not delighted 

and satisfied, then take the bottle right back to the dealer who is authorized to cheer- 
fully refund your money, making no charge for what you have used in the trial. 

Liquid Veneer is entirely unlike Varnish. It is a thin, non-coloring liquid for clean- 

ing and repolishing. It is applied with a cloth much the same as though you were 

dusting. It leaves no coating—there is no drying to wait for. It instantly renews all 

surfaces it touches. 


there is nothing equal to Liquid Veneer. 
FOR HOUSECLEANING Try it! It will be a revelation to you. 
SOLD ALL OVER TOWN IN 25c. and 50c. BOTTLES 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. Ae 
San Francisco, Cal., London, Eng., Cologne, Ger., Bridgeburg, Can. 





Home Cleaning and Repolishing A 3 
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for 


ameled, stained, var- 
nished or finished 
in any way,there’s an 
Acme Quality Kind 
to fit the purpose. 






















Paints and Finishes 
Spring Housecleaning 


Spring ishere. Nowis the time 
to banish winter’s dust and dirt, 
to repaint the floors, to refinish 
the woodwork, to brighten up the 
furniture, to redecorate your walls, 
to enamel the bathroom. 

Acme Quality Paints and Finishes, 
in convenient forms for ready use 
and easy application, make painting 
and finishing a logical part of the 
housecleaning scheme, and impart 
the finishing touches that make at- 
tractive and inviting homes. 

If it’s a surface to be painted, en- 













Acme Quality Enamel (Neal's) 
Gives that smooth, beauti- 
ful, sanitary enamel sur- 
face so easy to keep bright 
and clean. In white or 
dainty tints. 


Acme Quality Kalsomine 
For walls and ceilings. 
Mixes with either hot or 
cold water. Flows freely, 
covers With one coat and 
does not show laps. 


Acme Quality Porch Furniture 
Enamel 


For finishing porch and 
lawn chairs, settees, 
swings. flower stands,rail- 
ings,ete. Impartsa tough, 
durable finish and pre- 
vents rust and decay. 













































—— 


ENAMELS 


paints oN 


STAINS 


Caen Ste 





For example, a treasured 
old chair or other piece of fur- 
niture that is badly marred and 
scratched can be made as good 
as new. Simply refinish it with 
Acme Quality Varno - Lac— 
a stain and varnish combined 
that imparts the elegant effect 
and durable, lustrous surface 
of beautifully finished oak, 
mahogany or other expensive 
woods. 


Acme Quality Text Book 


The Acme Quality Text 
Book tells just how to get best 
results. It is an encyclopedia 
of paints and finishes, covering 
every phase of home painting. 


Tells what to use and how to 
use it. Free to any address 
on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, 


Dept. G, Detroit, Mich. 
IN DETROIT-Life is Worth Living ~ 
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OF ns east ete eX 
s se aot Pe A etes St a 
> 2 Spe D eited Sat ™ 
‘. < ep ~ 


A California Redwood 


To introduce our work, which is the finest on 
the Pacific Coast »ve will send you a beauti- 
ful original sepia photograph, 5x14 inches, 
for 25 cents (regular price, 60c). 








“eters . « 





We have the largest and finest 
collection of Pacific Coast views 


Pillsbury Picture Co. 


174 Geary St. San Francisco, Cal. 








Greatest and Simplest 


of “Health Movements” 


For all ages and conditions 


Demonstrated by 14 years 
of wide test 


Rule 1. To feel well—keep well. 
Drink plenty of pure water between 
(not with) meals, and take an Orange- 
ine powder when first suffering from 
chill, exposure, pain, “out of sorts” 
feeling, indigestion, fatigue of body or 
mind. 


Rule 2. To quickly dispel Colds, 
Grip, Indigestion, Periodic Pain, Head- 
ache or Neuralgia, follow simple 
printed instructions found in every 
package of Orangeine, as condensed 
from long and varied experience. 


Rule 3. (Half Hour Rest and 
Headache Cure). When overtired or 
in pain: Take an Orangeine powder— 
lie down thirty minutes—take an- 
other, and you will be ready for any 
engagement. 


There is nothing secret about Or- 
angeine. Its formula is published on 
every package, and shows a perfect 
balance of remedial agencies, skilfully 
selected, to reach the cause of pain and 
many ailments, with no reactive or drug 


eject. 


Especially prompt and accurate for 





Colds, Grip, Headache, Neuralgia, 





“out of sorts” feeling. 


25c Package Free 
for Honest Test 


Orangeine is mailed anywhere on re- 
ceipt of price. 10c package (2 powders), 
25c package (6 powders), 50c package (15 
powders), $1.00 package (35 powders). We 
will mail free, one 25c package, on receipt 
of request, with assurance of honest test, 
under suggestion of our directions. 





The Orangeine Chemical Co. 
15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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There is But One 





“Holeproof Hosiery” 

































It has the name ‘‘Holeproof”’ on the toe. 


Please do not judge the genuine by 
heavy and coarse imitations. 


“Holeproof”’ is the original guaranteed hosiery. We 
worked 31 years to perfect it. No maker with less expe- 
rience can make a hose as good. 

It is light, soft and attractive. 

There are a hundred other hosieries with guarantees 
like ours. But you don’t want hose cumbersome, heavy 
and coarse. 

“Holeproof” today costs the same as the common. 

You may as well have it. 

We pay an average of 63c a pound for our yarn. Ours 
comes from Egypt. We use 3-ply yarn throughout with a 
6-ply heel and toe. Thus we get superior wear. 

We spend $30,000 a year for inspection. You’ll insist 
on “Holeproof” if you’ll compare all kinds. But don’t 
say merely ““Holeproof Hose.’’ Look for the name on the 
toe, else you may get an imitation not even half so good. 

If you want the most for your money you must see 
that you get ‘“Holeproof.” 

This guarantee comes in each box of six pairs: “If 
any or all of these hose come to holes or need darning 
within six months from the day you buy them, we will 
replace them free.” 

Ask for our Free Book- 


























let**‘How to Make Your 


Feet Happy.” Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and light weight. 


Black, black with white feet, light and dark tan, navy blue, 
Pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal, and 
mode, Sizes,9%tol2. Six pairs of a size and weight in 
abox. All onecolor or assorted, as desired. 


7. ¢ Hol f Sox (extra light weight)—Made entirely of Sea 
Now 25c a Pair ee re eee 
ene 





mM Hote Yntswud? Misses’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $3. 
Black and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel 
i teed onemeeandl 4 


Holeproof Lustre -Sox —6 pairs, $3. Finished like silk. 


e Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, 
6 Pairs —Guaranteed 6 Months—$1.50 pearl gray, lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal, khaki 





and mode. Sizes, 9% to 12. 
—up to $3.00 ape compe | pore encguaa Sox—6 pairs, $3. Same colors 
: ” : and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 

The genuine “Holeproof” are soldin oA Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Medium weight. Black, 
town. On request we will tell you the tan, and black with white feet. Sizes, 8 to 1l. 
dealers’names. Or we will ship direct, Holeproof Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, $3. Fin- vey 
charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. — =, a light weight. Tan and 

“Holeproof” are made for men, women ope? Te Petites Suaive. 8 Black 
and children. Ask your people to try them. andtan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and 


toe. Sizes, 5to 11. 





Holeproof Hosiery Co., 289 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


andtoe. Sizes,5 to 9%. These are the best Reg. U.S. Pat, 
children’s hose made today. Office, 1906, 
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An Intercommunicating Telephone System 


is a necessity to every business for it unites a small as well as large organiza- 
tion. It makes communication between all departments possible, and your 
employees can settle uncertain orders or misunderstandings without leaving 
their desks. 

This saves the time usually wasted by making personal visits around an 
office or plant. Think what this saving alone will mean to you in a year, 
No operator is needed so there are no operating expenses. 

Western Electric New Metal Type Automatic Intercommunicating Tele- 
phones are especially adapted for your needs. If you are using a “Bell” 
Telephone you are using a Western Electric Telephone and our Intercom- 
municating Apparatus is of the same high grade, thus insuring 
satisfactory operation. The high quality assures Low Mainte- 
nance Expense, and our large production makes First Cost Low. (‘a 


Write for Bulletin No. 8363, which fully describes 
the cost of installation and operation of this system 





WESTER FN ELECTRIC 


680 Folsom Street 


GOMPANY 


We are the exclusive manufacturers of the famous “Bell” Telephones 
with which every business man in America is familiar. 


Intercommunicating Telephones a Specialty 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Advantages of the 
White Steam Car 





The White Steamer possesses so many points of superiority over other types of auto- 
mobiles that anyone who purchases a car without first investigating the White is acting 
with only a partial understanding of the present-day attainments in the construction of 
automobiles. The principal advantages of the White may be summarized as follows: 


All variations of speed are obtained without the shifting of gears. 

The speed of the car responds instantly to the throttle. 

It is free from vibration. 

It is noiseless. 

It is smokeless and odorless. 

The engine can never be “stalled.” 

It starts from the seat—no “cranking.” 

It is easiest on tires. 

The power is transmitted without the use of a friction clutch. 

It is unequaled for hill-climbing. 

It is the simplest car to operate. 

It is the safest for the passengers as well as for other users of 
the highway. 


We can meet the requirements of almost every pocketbook with either our 20 horse- 


power car at $2000 (shown above) or our 40 horse-power car at $4000. 


Write for Catalog. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York City, Broadway at 62d St. Cleveland, 407 Rockwell Ave. 

Boston, 320 Newbury St. Chicago, 240 Michigan Ave. 

Philadelphia, 629-33 N. Broad St. San Francisco, Market St. at Van Ness Ave. 
Pittsburg, 138-148 Beatty St. Atlanta, 120-122 Marietta St. 
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Don’t Injure Your Hair with 


The only detac shable curling iron ever invent- 
ed. The ‘*‘Del’’ has nothing to get out of 
order—nothing to break or bend—offers no 
chance to scorch the hair or burn the fingers. 
No soot or smoke from gas or lump to soil 
the hair. No fear of making the hair 
coarse or brittle. The “‘Del’’ saves all 
these and_beautifies the hair, for its 
electric heat instills new life, while 
its highly polished surface imparts 
a glowing lustre. The “Del’’ is 
a easily attached to any ordinary elec- 
tric light fixture, and so simple any lady 
can use it. It makes more beautiful and lus- 
trous Marcel Waves, Curls and Pompadours 
the in is possible with any old fashioned curling 
iron and causes the hair to remain in curl for 
several days longer. 











You can 
surpass the 
work of any 
skilled hair dresser who uses 

an old-fashioned curling iron. 









DEL SALES COMPANY, Dept. H, Monadnock Bldg. 


Old-Fashioned Irons; Use 


The “Del”’ is quickly ng d from the in- 
side—evenly heated from end to end at just 
the proper degree for hair dressing. The 
a is retained to allow the iron to be de- 
tached and used in another room if desired. 
It never heats in spots and cannot be over- 
heated to scorch or injure the hair like the 
ordinary iron. You will be surprised and 
delighted to find how quickly, easily and 
ae rfectly you can dress. ant. hair in the 
atest fashion with the “Del.” 
Try the “Del’’ 5 Days Our Expense 
Then, if you are attire to part with it, send 
it back—we'll pay express both ways—and 
c hee “at refund your money. Price of the 
“De is $3.75. express prepaid. Send to us 
if ae local dealer or electric station can- 





= 


The “DEL” Electric Curling Iron 


| 



















not supply you. 
ili CHICAGO, ILL. | 

















’ 1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


has been famous | famous for over sixty years. Unusual 


serviceability has won for it the title , 
“Silver Plate that Wears.” 








To be had of best 


~ oe (International 


are retained in complete lines 
so that a collection begun in a small way 
may be gradually increased over a long period. 


for catalogue “D-44” showing all patterns. 
MERIDEN BRITANIIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 










VINTAGE 
PATTERN 





Popular patterns 


dealers everywhere. Send 


Silver Co., Successor.) 
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REUTER It does 


not matter which floor you are 


going to cover, whether bedroom, dining- 
room, library, parlor or hall, 


CREX is the floor 


covering you need 


You need € 
It is absolute 


‘REX for the following reasons: 


ly sanitary. 













if 


cL Int. 


IN WRITING 


It is suitable for any surroundings. 
It maintains cleanliness and promotes health. 
It is the most economical because it is practically 
indestructible. 
It greatly reduces the labor of the housekeeper. 


You Need CREX—Be Sure You Get It. 


Caution: Avoid Imitations—The Genuine Bears the CRESS Label 
Sold by all up-to-date Carpet and Department Stores 
Send for Free Booklet D, Beautifully Illustrated. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY, 377 Broadway, New York 
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One half 
actual 
S1Ze€ 

An I es 
n Innovation 
In the Firearms World » 


me New .25 Caliber 2 
| Ce 

















The Colt, caliber.25 Automatic Pistol, weight 13 ounces, is only 414 inches long, 
and of flat, compact shape —just_fits a man’s vest, or can be carried in a lady's muff 
or hand bag, 
It has the effectiveness of larger pistols, without their bulk. 
Its metal-patched bullets, driven at high velocity by smokeless powder, will pene- 
trate four and one half % inch pine boards. 
Shoots as fast as the trigger is pulled; ejects the empty shells and reloads automatically 
for each shot. Shoots straight and_ hits hard. 
Equipped with three separate : devices, either of which positively prevents accidental | (\ 





discharge. 


A handy, reliable and practical \. t pistoli backed by the CO RB =e 
ne «| Quality, a ‘Feil ities a, i dol ; = st | fits 
simplicity and rapidity of acti ‘ect i vith a # : v—_—_— 
that fits the hand. sie: ‘ a ee —— A 


See One at Your Deal 
or, why not send for our New Cal 
No, 38, just out ? 


















it describes guaranteed Colt 1 
matic Pistols in all des 
sizes, adapted for. all pu 





COLT Arms are fully guaranteed 
for use with Smokeless and 
other powders in standard, fac- 
tory loaded ammunition. | — 








Colt Patent Fireai ms Mig. Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. — 
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PAPE’S — 


22 GRAIN TRIANGULES OF 





Eat your favorite 
food without fear 











FORMULA. 

Bach 22 Gr. Triangule Relieves Indigestion, Dyspepsia and all 
contains > 

ra Pos hes distress from an out-of-order stomach 


— a Large 50c cases — any drug store 


Sugar q. s. > oS . ° 
Oil Canada Snake Root. Parr, THompson & Pape, Cincinnati, O., U. S. A. and Windsor, Ont., Canada 





2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! , =.» 





Electricity or Water-Power Does the ry a 





Just a “Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Machine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing the work for- 
merly done by women, at a cost of 2 cents a week for power! Saving thousands upon thousands 
of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles. Leaving the women free to do 
other work while the machines are doing the washing. ’ 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


Washes a Tubful i in Six Minutes! 


J) Handles heavy blankets or dainty laces. 
= The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
» with either Electric Motcr or Water Motor. You 
2 turn on the power as easily as you turn on the 
, light, and back and forth goes the tub, washing 
the clothes for dear life. And it’s all so simple 
and easy that overseeing its work is mere 
child’s play. 


A Self-Working Wrin ger 1900 Electric Motor Washer 


- ‘ Can be connected with any ordinary 
| Free With Every Washer Electric Light Fixture 


The motor runs Washer and Wringer. We guarantee the perfect working 
of both. No extra charge for Wringer, which is one of the finest made. 
Write for FREE BOOK and 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL OFFER! 
Don't doubt! Don’t say it can’t be done! The free book proves that it can. 
But we do not ask you to take our word forit. We offer to send a1900 Motor 
Washer on absolute Free Trial for an entire month to any responsible person. 
Not a cent of security—nor a promise to buy. Just your word that you will 
zive it a — : Ww — en agree to pay the freight, and will — —— if it ogo 
to do all we claim forit. A postal card with your name and address sent to 
1900 Water Motor Washer us today will bring you the book free by return mail. Address, The 1900 Washer 
Can be connected with any water tap instantly Co., 3319Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. Or, if you live in Canada, write te 
the Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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Turn the spot light on your gun. 
Is it hammerless? 
These three new Remingtons embody these | 


test? Is it modern? 
strong piece of steel? 
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Does it stand the Remington 
Is the breech one solid 


latest thoughtsin gun making. Furthermore, they operate easily, 
hang well and point quickly. Send a post card for all the details. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y. 


Agency, 313 Broadway 


New York 








Many Helpful Hints 


given in our booklet 


“Furniture of Character” 





Valuable inside facts about 
good furniture, which make it easy 


to choose wisely. ‘“Exceedingly Beautiful” 
illustrations of some of the notable 


Berkey & Gay 


Dining Room, Bed Room and Library Fur 
niture that possesses genuine artistic merit 
and the highest intrinsic value. 
These are merely suggestions of a story 
no advertisement can tell, but which will be 
sent for 16 cents in U.S. stamps to partly 
cover the expense. If not acceptable, return 
booklet and stamps will be refunded. 


SSS 





This furniture can be obtained at 
modest prices through furniture dealers, 
and bears the guarantee shopmark of a 
business concern whose integrity is of 
fifty years standing. 


Shop Mark 
BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. Estab. 1859 


AAA AAANAAAARARARRS ARR, 


SSS 


Please Address Dept. S 2 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


VILLA 
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BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT—SAVE 2/3. 


Anyone can put together my knock-down boats or build 
a boat from my paper patterns. If you want to know 


‘a SHS 1 
—— = MODELS 


CATALOG NO. 22 TO-DAY Sudan aie: ane 


B can supply more boats built by 
with the framewor inexperienced 


















ama- 


for your boat, as . 
shaped, machined, ? teurs wy my sys- 
every piece fitted tem, than by all the 
and ready to put ee boat factories. 


together, for less ] tee that you will h« 
money than most | Perfectly satisfied 
with everything 


lumber dealers you purchase of me 


I can save you [1] the boat 
builder's profit; [2], lab 





expense; [3], b 
expense; [4], 


charge for suitable } or your money will t = = 8 
e -_ be instantly refund reigh igure it out 
rough lumber. ed, C.C. BROOKS | yoursel, 





falcansave you Put the K. D. Sections Every piece is of se- 
two-thirds on Together Youreelf _lectedsol- 


ord 
high grade id oak, i 
massive, 
simple, a 
d al- 


Mission fur- 
ways in good taste and 


niture ship- 
ped knock- 
of a style that never 


down in sec- AS yo 
tions, not_in 
—_—— 


pieces 


-with cush- 
y to drop in 
x joints to put 





changes 

Cc. C. BROOKS, Pres. BROOKS MFG. CO. 
2404 Ship Street, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. Est. 1901 
Originators of the Knock-Down System of Boat Building and Home Furnishing 
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The STILLWELL BUNGALOW BOOK 


PRICE 55 CENTS 


Our 1909 7 edition] just out. Photos of artistic low-cost homes, and 
~ large, practical plans. Clear, concise a of the best 
selection of thousands of Western homes ne and two story 
houses, 
four to 
eight 
rooms, 


Why Not 
Build A 
Bungalow? 


Our bungalows are real bungalows and are built from our plans 
from California to Maine. @ We design and plan artistic bunga- 
lows, Mission homes and all kinds of modern, up-to-date residences. | 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO. 


Rindge Building, 254 Broadway Los Angeles, California Mill 
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FOREIGN CABINET WOODS 
LOGS, LUMBER, VENEERS 


PRIMAVERA, JENISERO, SPANISH CEDAR, ROSEWOOD, LIGNUM VITAE 
COCOBOLO, MAHOGANY, ETC. 


DIECKMANN HARDWOOD CO. 


Mill and Yards: Foot of Taylor St. Office: 244 CALIFORNIA ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 




















ALCOHOLISM IS A DISEASE 


and as a disease can be treated and CURED. What we want to impress 
upon you is that the 





Not only is an effective means of dealing with this disease, but is the only means that is within 
the reach of everyone, no matter where located. Do you know by this treatment the alcoholic 
patient can continue at his regular business, so long as he calls at HIS OWN DOCTOR’S 
office about once a day for three weeks? Do you realize that the treatment of Alcoholism has 
been brought by the Oppenheimer Institute out of the realm of doubt and danger and has been 
made available for 


Your Family Physician 


in whom you probably place more confidence than in any other living man! Details are im- 
possible in a limited space, but if you will write to us we shall give you complete information 
under plain cover. 


ges INSTITUTE, 317 W. 57th St., New York O P P E N H E I M E R 


In writing for information give also the name of 


your family physician. f N S T I 7 
Name... << U : i E 


NE ioe a Birr ats ok bo Sage Ok Se EES eee 317 West 57th St., 
but New York City 
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“I Hear 
You 
Perfectly 


NOW’ 


Box 44, West Nyack, N. Y. 
General Acoustic Co., Dec. 20, 
Gentle :—I have been deaf for 40 years. During my service in the 
Civil War my ears became seriously affected from gun firing and have 
been growing worse [if possible] ever since 
1 want to thank you most sincerely for the opportunity to test the 
Acousticon; for I had lost faith in everything that claimed to make ine 
hear. Though I could not hear conversation close to my ear, [ can now 
hear it anywhere in the room clearly and distinctly. Some aids that I 
h » tried help a little, but the Acousticon makes me hear just as clear- 
ly and at the same distance that I heard before I was afflicted at all 
i shall be very glad to have you use this letter in any way that you 
please. Gratefully, 
THOS. H. HARRINGTON 
The experience of Mr. Harrington [whose photo appears herewith] is 
the same as that of thousands who are now using the Acousticon—to 
t em we have said as we now say to 
st the Acousticon and let us pr ove that it will make you hear easily, 
stinctly and clearly, 


ENTIRELY AT OUR EXPENSE 
If you are not convenient to one of our many offices, you can test it at 
your own sb me, and if you do not hear satisfactorily ie trial will not 
you one cent NO TRIAL FEE, NO PENALTY, NO EXPENSE 
W HAT EV E R IF YOU DO NOT HEAR 
A very light and unnoticeable headband makes it unnecessary to hold 
the ear-piece and leaves both hands perfectly free. Ladies who use the 
Acousticon dress their hair so as to make the headband and ear-piece 
ces 
» Acousticon is the original electrical hearing device, fully protected 
Ay v S. Patents, and you cannot secure anything as efficient under 
another name 
Write for particulars of the Free Test, booklets, etc., etc. 














From $25.00 upward (According to Style) 


THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 


570 Monadnock Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 





















“MONOGRAMS WATCHES 


of every description; Our Most Pop- 
ular Sellers. Sent prepaid anywhere 
upon receipt of stamps, money 
praer drafts, ete. Ga 

No. 9525—3-Letter Monogram 
Fc b in Sterling Silver or Gold 
Filled $4; in gold front, $5.75; in 
solid gold, including and 
swivel except safety attachment 
$12.75. Made of the best silk, 

No. 2100—2-Letter Monogram 


ag? ier 
4 ~% in Sterling Silver or Gold Filled 
$2? on best calf skin leather, $1; 
r LET Gold Front, $1.50. Solid gold, 














$5.00. 


2-Letter Monogram Sterling 




















N No. 21. Silver or Gc id Filled [see No. 
19 21) on Silk Fobs, $1.25; same in gold 
: front 5. Solid ol $6.00, 
27 F—The thinnest watch made, 
20-year gold filled case, 12 or 16 size 
engraved with your monogram, Elgin or 
Waltham movement, $8.50. We 
sell watches of every description. 
No. 19--Soli€ Gold Scarf Pins 
engraved with your monogram, 
$1.50 medium weight, $2.25 heavy 
weight 
37—Solid Gold Cuff Buttons, 
e aved with your monogr 
medium weight, $2.50; heavy 
No. 2100 weight $3.75; in neat velvet box. No. 9525 
Fvery article sent under an absolute guarantee. Money returned if you 
ask it. Send 4c in stamps for beautiful catalogue of Monograms and mono- 


LYMAN MONOGRAM JEWELRY CO., 


jewelry, 
Mu kegon, Mich. 


6 Lyman Block, 





$100 REMINGTON $78.75 


: One machine only 
‘in new localities to secure desirable agent. Special 
agents’ prices supplied on all makes of typewriters. 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 23 PARK ROW,NEW YORK 
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Why the Automatic 
Refrigerator Saves Ice 


Let us send you a free book and a cross-section cut 
showing how the Automatic Refrigerator is built. Then 
you will see that it is like a box within a box—with 
eight separate walls in all—touching only for about one 
inch at each corner. This furnishes the nearest perfect 
insulation against the outside heat. You will see, too, 
that the inside case is fitted with a lining of mineral 
wool—the best non-conductor of heat ever known. 

So the inside of the Automatic Refrigerator can’t 
get warm. Even in the hottest weather the ice melts 
so slowly that you generally need to renew it only every 
second day. Thus you will save almost half your ice 
bills, and will keep your food in better condition. 


SIDE _ The Automatic is a ‘‘Side-Icing”’ refrigerator. It 

ICING is the side icing that secures the automatic circulation 

of air. The cold air passes over the ice and down 

one side. The warm air passes up the other side. Thus, a gentle 

stream of cold, pure air is flowing over the food all the time, keep- 
ing it sweet and fresh. 


WATER The water cooler of the Automatic is unique. 
COOLER It has no connection with the rest of the refriger- 


ator. The Automatic is the only refrigerator 

built so that the cooler cannot take up vegetable and meat odors. 

And itis placed so that the water is kept at just the right tempera- 

ture. It utilizesspace thatis wasted in other refrigerators. This cooler 

is lined with fine white porcelain, and fills from the top. A child 

can reach it. Any gravity system of filtering can be used with it. 

ADJUSTABLE The shelves in the Automatic can be 

SHELVES set at any height and in any position. 

It is very easy to change them, and 

requires only a moment. The arrangement allows for more shelf 
room than in any other refrigerator. 


ASK. FOR It is impossible for us to describe the many 
BOOKLET anges) of the Automatic in this brief 

pace. You will find them in full in our 
booklet, which we wil gladly send you free of charge. E.ven if 
you do not expect to buy a refrigerator for some time, ask for the 
booklet and a cross-section showing the air insulation, also the 
name of the dealer who can show you the Automatic. 


Illinois Refrigerator Company 


Morrison, Illinois 
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The Car with the Offset Crank-Shaft, 












Model Forty-four, 34 H. P., $2,250 
Spare Wheel, with Inflated Tire, Brackets, and Tools, $74. Magneto, $150 


The Rambler Spare Wheel 


Have you ever had to stop on the road to repair a punc- 
tured tire when you were in a hurry to reach your destination? 
All 1909 four-cylinder Ramblers are fitted for the Rambler 
Spare Wheel, a wheel complete, excepting hub center, with an 
inflated tire. Can be substituted for front or rear wheels within 
three minutes’ time. Only six nuts to remove—done quickly 
with special tools provided. 
Completely obviates all tire worries; makes punctures mere 
incidents of a trip and saves the tiresome task of pumping up 
the newtire. The price of the Rambler Spare Wheel com- 
plete is $74 or $85, according to tire size. 




















Write for catalog describing in detail Rambler offset crank- 
shaft, straight-line drive, and other exclusive Rambler features. 


Seven-passenger model, 45 horsepower, $2,500. Other models, $1,150 to $2,500. 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 









Branches and Distributing Agencies 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Boston, New York, San 
Francisco. Representatives in all 
leading cities 







THE CAR OF STEADY SERVICE 
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See what happens when you 
boil an ordinary shaving brush 













brush after being boiled about a minute. 





and in a very short time ruins the brush. 
Hot water—boiling water will never harm a 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


Shaving Brush 


Nothing happens when you boil a 
Rubberset Shaving Brush 














—in fact, the setting is there to last a lifetime. 


RUBBERSEy setting. Look for the name on each brush. 











Do not accept any claimed to be as good. 
To the average man we commend the $1.00 brush. 


5204 Metropouitan Tower, New York City. 57 Ferry §1., Newark, N. J. 
Brancu Orrices : Boston, Cuicaco, San Francisco, MONTREAL 


This is a photograph of an ordinary shaving 


The salesman represented it to be a “very 
good brush” and, as ordinary brushes go, it was. 
But who wants to use cold water for shaving ? 
Hot water—one of the essentials to a comfortable 
shave, softens all settings of glue, rosin, or cement 


The bristles are held in a solid bed of hard, 
vulcanized rubber which is absolutely impervious 
to water, hot or cold. Never crumbles or swells 


And yet this almost indestructible brush costs 
no more than the ordinary bristle-shedding kinds. 
Guaranteed never to lose a bristle from its 


At all dealers’ and barbers’, all styles and sizes. 25, 50, 75 cents to $6.00 


This brush is patented and is the only one held in solid rubber. 


Sales Dept. No.27_ THE RUBBERSET COMPANY = Main Office, factory and Laboratory: 





B E R = ET iy Pr 
pone CIES Lather 
Shaving Cream Soap CA 


A tube of cream that produces the smoothest, creamiest lather you 
ever tried. It is composed of Glycerine and Cocoanut Oil and contains 
no free alkali. 

To enjoy the luxury of a velvet shave and the comfort of a smooth soft 
skin after shaving—try a tube of Berset—the sanitary, antiseptic, healing lather. 
25 cents a tube at all dealers’. 

E Send dealer’s name with 4c in stamps for 10c sample tube. 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY 
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No Mud-Boils or Loose Treads 


You know what these mean, and what they cost 
—unless you have Goodyear Tires. 


The Goodyear Detachable Auto Tire is alone free 
from these troubles. Our (patented) rivet-fabric 
breaker-strips prevent them. 


Those who know Tires know that breaker-strips are 
strips of canvas laid in between the tread (or wearing 
surface) and the body (or carcass) of a tire casing. 
When a tire wears down to the breaker-strips it is 
time to have it re-treaded. Mud or sand works in, 
through cuts, between these breaker-strips and the 
rubber tread on ordinary tires and separates them. 
Then you have mud-boils—or the tread breaks loose 


(joop SVE AR 


The breaker-strips used in Goodyear Tires are made 
from what we call “rivet-fabric.” It is specially 
woven—looks like a checker board with 14-inch squares. 
The black squares are holes. The heat and pressure 
of curing forces the rubber through from both sides 
and unites or rivets together the rubber of the tread 
with hundreds of rubber rivets, 44-inch apart. 














The whole tire is as solid as though no breaker- 
strips were there. No mud-boils can form. The 
tread cannot be loosened. 


This fabric is so important in keeping down tire 
troubles that we have patented this construction. 
This one exclusive feature means that your tires will 
always look well. That they will never get ragged or 
lumpy. That the vulcanizing expense to keep them 
looking and wearing like new, will be vastly reduced. 





Other points—some of them even more important—are 
mentioned briefly in the columns to the right. If you are 
interested in the details, call at your convenience or ask for 
our helpful book, ‘How to Select an Auto Tire.” It’s Free 
for the asking. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Ashbury Street, Akron, Ohio 


Other Goodyear Points 

—Each tire 15% oversize—each 4 
inch tire really almost 44% inches— 
other sizes in proportion. The addi- 
tion of top, glass front and accessories 
will not overload Goodyear tires. 

—The base or “feet” of the tire 
contain a tape of piano wire which 
contracts—makes_ the tire base 
smaller—with inflation. The harder 
you pump a tire the tighter it grips 
the rim. 

—They are made from two “com- 
pounds” of rubber—soft, tender, 
resilient Para for the walls, and tough 
leathery, wear-resisting compounded 
rubber for the tread or wearing sur- 
face, both inseparably vulcanized 
together. This means maximum of 
easy riding quality at a minimum of 
wear. 

The tough, rawhide-like tread or 
wearing surface, in combination with 
the rivet fabric breaker-strips, is so 
difficult to puncture that the Good- 
year is actually 90% puncture proof 
as compared with any other tire made. 

—When used on the Goodyear 
Universal Rim, the tire cannot be 
forced off by any strain or force which 
would not break the wheel, even when 
deflated—yet can be removed or re- 
placed in 60 seconds without the use 
of special tools. 

—The Goodyear Air Bottle makes a 
puncture an incident instead of a 
tragedy. It is filled with compressed 
air only. No gas—no chemicals— 
nothing to corrode valves or injure 
the rubber. Each bottle will inflate 
from 4 to 35 tires, according to size. 
Will partially inflate many more. 
The price is $15 for the small size— 
$20 for the large. Either size kept 
filled for two years without charge for 
refilling. Exchange empty bottle for 
filled one at any time at any Goodyear 
branch. 








Branches and Agencies:—Boston, 261 Dartmouth St ; Cincinnati, 317 E. Fifth St.; Los Angeles, 932 S. Main St.; Phila- 
delphia, Broad and Fairmount Ave.; New York, 64th St. and Broadway; San Francisco, 506 Golden Gate Ave.; Chicago, 
80-82 Michigan Ave.: Cleveland, 2005 Euclid Ave.; St. Louis, 3935-3937 Olive St.; Buffalo, 719 Main St.; Detroit, 251 
Jefferson Ave.: Pittsburg, 5988 Centre Ave.; Omaha, 2020-22 Farnum St.; Washington, 1026 Connecticut Ave.; Atlanta, 
90 N. Pryor St.; Louisville, 1049-51 Third St.; New Orleans, 706-16 Barrone St.; Memphis, 181-5 Madison St.; Dallas, 
111 N. Akard St.; Denver, 28 W. Colfax Ave.; Kansas City, 16th and McGee Sts. 
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Severe Tests Prove Its Superiority 


Although a comparatively new product, Zerolene has been more 
severely tested under all conditions than many other lubricants, and, dis- ‘ 
tinctly better than any of these, has triumphed in every test. 


ZEROLENE fartesting Oil 


Zerolene is the only ‘‘all round” oil that 
~<A serves all types of cylinders and bearings. 
—<- There is only one kind of Zerolene, producedin 
only one place in the world. Put up in sealed 
cans with patent spout that cannot be refilled. 
Also in barrels for garage trade. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Write for booklet, **21,000 
miles with Zerolene.”” Free. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(incorporated) 





lubricated the winning Thomas car in the fa- 
mous New York to Paris race, also the Protos 
and Zust cars which ran second and third. 
Zerolene proved its perfect lubricating and 
non-carbonizing qualities, and its zero-work- 
| ing ability in the most severe tests to which 
a lubricating oil has ever been put. 
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This man is not worrying because he has 


Income Insurance 


Whether laid up by illness or accident, whether his salary 
or usual income continues or stops, under our Popular 
Premium Policy he has a regular stipulated amount to de- 
pend on to pay his doctors’ bills and expenses. Economical— 
payments sure and prompt—no physical examination required. 


ae on fe ae ee) he 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Fill out and return coupon below for further particulars 


Empire State Surety Company 
84 William Street, New York 


Offices in all important cities 





Name 





R Address 
l SUNSET 
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caso on oe IDEAL SIGHT RESTORER 


It helps nature in a purely natural way to strengthen the eyes and restore the natural vision. Its action is 
in the nature of a gentle massage which stimulates the eye by restoring the normal circulation of blood — 
that is all that weak eyes reguire. 

But it does more—it molds the eye painlessly but surely to its perfect shape, correcting nearsight, farsight, 
. astigmatism and all eye troubles. 

THE NORMAL EYE It is absoulutely safe—it does not come in direct contact with the eye—and five minutes manipulation twice 

. a day in your home is all that is necessary. 

To prove our faith in its efficiency and safety we will be glad to send it to you for a 15-day trial— if at 
the end of that time you are willing to part with it, return it to us and the trial will cost you nothing. 

Are Your Eyes It can not do your eyes any harm and it may do them unlimited good — it costs you nothing to try. 

We have prepared an Illustrated Treatise on the Eyes which we send you free on application. It contains 

Affected much interesting, detailed information on the eyes in general. We suggest that you write for it NOW 

while it is on your mind. 


In Any Way? THE IDEAL COMPANY, Dept. 24, 321 5th Ave., New York 
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THIS IS VITAL 
A watch should be completed af the factory. 


The so-called watch factories do not make watches at all 
they simply make movements which they ship out in little tin 
boxes, without, of course, performing the very delicate operations 
of adjusting and timing in the cases wherein they are to be used. 
This crucial piece of work is left to the dealer, often a competent jeweler, 
’ but often, too, without facilities, such as the adjusting and timing SYS- 
TEMS existing in our complete WATCH 
FACTORY. 


Not so with the 
































It is the only fine watch delivered to the dealer 
(always a responsible jeweler) timed and adjusted in a case 
made—as all “I-T” cases are—specially to fit the movement, and 
guaranteed in its completed state, with a printed guarantee. 
The “I-T” has all the special features of the most recent, costly watches. “I-T” gold-filled 
cases contain enough gold to wear actually longer than guaranteed. 
Sold only through responsible jewelers. If noton sale in your town, sent prepaid by express on receipt of price. 
$5 in solid $ in 10-yr. $ in 20-yr. 
= 7 gold-filled 9 gold-filled 
case case 

Send for booklet fall. on valuable information about watches, never before made public. 

have for 17 years beenthe recognized standara 
Ingersoll Watches ng he day er nats He Ran i ever. 
They answer all ordinary requirements of man, woman, or child. Fully 
guaranteed. They include: The Dollar Watch; the * “Eclipse” at $1.50; 
the new thin-model “‘Junior™ at $2.00; and the “‘Midget”* ladies’ 
size at $2.00 Sold by 60,000 dealers or postpaid by us. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
29 Frankel Bldg., N. Y. 
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Orne New Models 10 and 11 
of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


are the ripest fruit of Remington experience, 
the highest achievement of Remington skill and 
the perfect evidence of Remington leadership. 


Some of the New Features: 


New Single Dog Escapement 
New Column Selector (Model 10) 


New Built-in Decimal Tabulator 
(Model 11) 


New Two-Color Dial @ 
New Back-Space Key 

New Variable Line Spacing Lock 
New Shift Lock 

New Paper Feed 





























Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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BABYS 


Favourite 









DAN 

es ae 
Skin Soap 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
preserve, purify and beau- 
tify the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands and afford the most 
speedy and grateful treat- 
mentfortorturing,disfiguring 
eczemas, rashes, irritations, 
inflammations and every 
form of itching, scaly hu- 
moursof theskinand scalp of 
infants, children, and adults. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure 


and may be used from the 
hour of birth. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq: Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 

aruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 

‘own, etc. U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

aa~Post Free, Cuticura Booklet on the Skin. 


= 


Brown Your Hair 


**You’d never thinkI stained my hair afterI use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
— the hair as dyes do, butmakes it grow out 


y. 
SEND FOR A TRIAL PACKAGE 

It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply 
Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb, 
Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous 
dyes, sulphur, lead or - yer. Has no odor, no sediment, 
no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair 
Stain should last you a . Sells for $1.00 per bottle at 
first-class druggists. We guarantee satisfaction. Send 
your name and address on a slip of paper, with this adver- 
tisement, and enclose 25 cents [stamps or coin] and we will 
mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, sealed 
wrapper, with value le booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 794 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











FREE 


REX FAMOUS COMPLEXION 
P OWDER, the king of all beautifying powders, 


It is absorbent and non-irritating and may be used where 
other powders are impossible. It will enhance the 
beauty of the most perfect complexion and render less 
apparent the defects of the poorest. It is endorsed by 
the leading professional and society people, and we 
guarantee every package to give perfect satisfaction. To 
further introduce this wonderful powder we make this 
special offer to YOU, Send us the names and addresses 
of 10 ladies and 10c in money or stamps to cover 
charges and we will send you prepaid a sample package 
of REX COMPLEXION POWDER, a sample jar of 
REX SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CREAM and our 
handsome illustrated BEAUTY BOOK. This hand- 
some book is 32 pages and cover, and complete in detail: 
telling you how to preserve your beauty and create new 
charms. REX SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CREAM is 
without a peer, we positively guarantee that it contains 
nothing that will produce or encourage the growth of hair 
or down on the face. It has more body and a better 
working cream than any other cream manufactured, and 
will not turn rancid. 

By dealing with us you are guaranteed satisfaction; we will 


promptly return purchase price if any of our articles are not 
perfectly satisfactory to the user. 


Add. Rex Beauty Specialists :" 
290 E 43rd Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 





**Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chap Hands and Chafing. 

For your protection the genuine 1s put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everyulete or by mail 25 cents, 
Sample free. 

Find Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has wr RD of Fresh-cut INC Violets. Sample Free, 
GERH D MENNEN CO., Newark, = Je 

Mennen’s eo Skin Soap (blue wrapper) 

Specially prepared for the nursery \ 


Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor namaien 

















Sold only at stores. 





COLDWELL 


Lawn Mowers 


HAND HORSE MOTOR 





THE 
ONLY LAWN MOWERS HAVING A 
REVERSIBLE BOTTOM KNIFE 


ee ene ee 


&, 


Notice the Channel Shape giving 
TWO CUTTING EDGES 





Send for Catalogue 


Coldwell Lawn Mower Co. 
70 COLDWELL STREET 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

















Back to His Old Job 


Put Back at his Old Job—Humiliated— 
Confidence Gone—Opportunity Killed. 


The element of ‘‘failure’’ need never enter 
into your career if you have the special 
training such as the International Corres- 
pondence Schools of Scranton can impart to 
you in your spare time. Success will be 
doubly sure because I. C. S. training makes 
you an expert af your chosen occupation. 
Raises your salary. Makes you a Success! 
By marking the attached coupon you will 
learn how you can be helped. Doing so 
costs you only the postage. 


How You Can Compel Success : 


You can quickly and easily put yourself ina 
position to earn more through I.C.S. help with- 
out leaving home or giving up your position. 
There are no books fo buy. So long as you can 
read and write the I.C.$. has a way to make 
you successful. 


About 300 students every month oad 
report salaries raised through I. C. hel 
During January the number was 287. 


A postage stamp brings you the very informa- 
tion you need to break away from Failure and 
win Success. By all means mark and mail the 
coupon NOW—before you forget it. 


International | Correspondence So Schools, 
ox 8 
Fieges explain, eee further pier on my part, 
how I can qualify for employment or advancement 
in the position before which I have marked X 





Mechanical Draftsman 
Stenogr apher Telephone Engineer 

Advertisement Writer nod pang me Me se 

echan. Enginee 

kee hee Plumber & Steam Vitter 
. Stationary Engineer 

Commercial Law Civil Enginee 

Illustr ator Bullding Contractor 

Architee’ | Draftsman 

Architect 

—— Engineer 


Bookkeeper 


Che 
Torus. Mill Supt. 
Electrician Bankin 











tlec. Engineer Mining uminecs 





Name. 





Street ani No 
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FREE=A Razor Saver=—FREE 


Try this experiment—rub a few drops of “3 in One” {nto your razor strop until the 
leather becomes soft and pliable; draw razor blade between thumb and finger moistened with 
a Brory razor edge has teeth like a cross-cut Saw; soap and water 
cause these teeth to rust; the more rust the dullerthe razor. Stropping only breaks off the 
microscopic rust particles giving a new cutting edge which Immediately commences to rust 
again. Now ‘‘3in One’ on the strop brings out the grain of theleather. Thisadheres toand 
wipes Out the saw edges—leaving the cuttin 
FREE ¢ven slightest further rusting. 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO., 


*‘3in One”’; then strop. 





cientific circular and sample bottle—both free. 


edge keen and clean. “3 in One” prevents 











33 B’way, New York 
——_ 








HOW TO 
BREATHE 


for Health, Strength and Endurance 





Address 


Send for my 64-page illustrated book, 
Lung and Muscle Culture 
the most instructive treatise ever published 
on the vital subject of Deep Breathing—Cor- 
rect and Incorrect breathing clearly described 
with diagrams and illustrations. 

The information given in this book has led 
thousands into the correct path to health and 
strength. Over 200,000 already sold. Sent 
on receipt of 10c (stamps or coin). 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 
Respiratory Specialist 

1700 Terminal Bldg., 103 Park Ave. 
New York City 
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LINSEED OIL 





ATE OF LEAD 
TING COLORS 


INE DRYER 
AND GUARANTEED 
TO Cc TAIN 
toh geil, [om 4 Sy 3 


John We Ma se Khon 





for Beauty, Purity and Durability are the standard. 


Masury’s Liquid House Paints 
various other products are chemically pure. Send 
for free sample cards and descriptive literature to 


and their 


Whittier Coburn Co., San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, California, or 
John W. Masury & Son, 44 Jay St., New York | 
























4 Portfolio of Famous 


CALIFORNIA 
BUNGALOWS 


- i nd Plans. 

A collection of the most With Pictures a d Plans: 

beautiful bungalows in southern California, with 
pictures, plans, approximate cost, full descrip- 
tions, ete. Moderate in cost—the ideal home for 
any climate. Typical bungalows from the land 
famous for its bungalows. Sent postpaid for $1.00. 


» Y 
‘Se 






Complete working plans, bills of 
material, etc., for any bungalow 
shown, may be had at a nominal cost 


1B. M. MORRIS, Architect 
609 Grosse Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 











NS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery of the age. Allen’s 
‘ootes Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes fee! 
easy. It is a certain cure for jngrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, oghing. feet. 

e have over 30,000 testimonials, TRY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Do not accept any Substi- 
*\ tute. Sent by mail for 25c. instamps. 


FREE TRIAT, PACKAGE 
sent by mail. 

MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POW- 

« DERS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly 
‘In a pinch, Children. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 

use Allen’s Trial Package FREE. Address, 

Foot-Ease.” ALIENS. OLMSTED, Le Roy. N.Y. 


EYEGLASSES NOT NECESSARY 


Eyesight Can Be Strengthened, and Most Forms of Diseased Eyes Suc- 
cessfully Treated Without Cutting or Drugging 

That the eyes can be strengthened so that eye glasses can be dis- 
pensed with in many cases has been proven beyond a doubt by the testi- 
mony of hundreds of people who publicly claim that their eyesight has 
been restored by that wonderful little instrument called ‘‘Actina.” 
“‘Actina” also relieves sore and granulated lids, Iritis, etc., and removes 
Cataracts without cutting or drugging. Over 
75,000 ‘‘Actinas” have been sold, therefore 
“Actina’”’ is not an experiment, but a reliable 
method of treatment. 

“Actina’” can be used by old and young 
with perfect safety. it is impossible to do 
harm with one. Every member of the family 
a can use the one instrument for any form of 

ff disease of the Eye, Ear, Throat or Head. One 
will last for years, and is always ready for use. _ It will be sent on trial, 
postpaid. If you will send your name and address to the Actina Ap- 
pliance Co., Dept. 51N, 811 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo., you will 
receive, absolutely FREE, a valuable book—Professor Wilson's 
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SUPERB ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 


EAUTIFULLY located at Chestnut Hill, the most exclusive suburb of Boston, in a park of about 
B seven acres laid out in broad driveways, sweeping lawns, groves, gardens and shrubbery. 

Built of brick and steel, in the style of the best old English mansions of the Tudor period, the exterior being 
of dark red brick laid up with wide mortar joints, with trimmings of buff Amherst sandstone. ‘Two large wings form 
an ample and sunny courtyard at the rear. Within, a great baronial hall, with grand staircase leading to the balcony, 
rises to the full height of the structure. The reception hall, library, billiard, dining and breakfast rooms are finished 
with rare carvings and panelings and contain beautifully designed fireplaces and mantels. The electrical fixtures 
were especially wrought for the mansion, and the plumbing, heating and ventilating are of the very best and most 
modern type. The house, completed in 1905, was built for an all-year residence, no expense being spared to make 
it an ideal home for both summer and winter. 

Servants’ quarters are in a separate wing, beyond which are the stable, garage and coachman’s cottage. Beau- 
tiful homes surround the estate on all sides. Price, $300,000. For further particulars apply to 


MOORE & WYCKOFF, Agents, 546 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDERS 


insure absolute comfort and freedom of motion. The 
sliding cord in the back permits instant adjustment 
to every movement of your body and takes all strain 
off the shoulders and trouser buttons. 




















“It comes in SECTIONS, not in pieces.” 


You CAN’T be fooled 


“Come-packt” Sectional Furniture comes ‘‘in the white’ and the fin- 
ished sections are ready to put together. You see just what you get 
—and you get QUARTER-sawed WHITE oak 
every time. No chance to disguise defects or sub- | 
stitute cheap woods, A few minutes only needed 
to fasten the sections and apply whatever stain you | 
select—we include it free. It's a pleasure and a sat- 
isfaction to KNOW you have the best obtainable. 













Direct 
to you. 

No. 306, Library | 
Cushions Table, Top 22x36 in. | 


And You Save OVER HALF 


We manufacture and ship direct to you at lower prices than dealers 
pay. Why pay middlemen’s profits, store rents, clerks’ wages, etc., as 
ell as high freights and costly packing—all items that add to the 
PRICE, not the VALUE of store furniture. Try our way ONCE— 
that’s the proof. ‘‘Your money back if you say so.” 

_ WRITE TO-DAY for free catalogue of 100 other handsome 
pieces for Library, Dining-room, Porch, Hall, etc. 


International Mfg. Co., 427 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


— 


President Suspenders lie flat on the back and feel so easy 
you do not realize you have suspenderson. There is never 
any tugging and pulling when you move, as in the case of 
the old style, rigid-back suspenders. ? 

Light weight for office and dress wear; medium and 
heavy weights for workers. Extra lengths for tall men. 
Maker's guarantee on every pair—Satisfaction, New Pair or 
Money Back. If your dealer can't supply you, we will, 
postpaid, upon receipt of the price, 50 cents. Convenience 
Suggests a pair for each suit. Get them today. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
713 Main Street Shirley, Mass. 
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YOU OAN EASILY OWN AMOND OR N © or presen 2 loved o1 nd for our beauti: descriptiv. 
catalog. Whatever 7° select cho poten § we send on pratt 1f you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, a in8 Seual 
monthly paymen' Your credit is Our ary the lowest. We give a guarantee of value and quality, As agood 
THE OLD ELIABLE SHIGINAL DIAMO ND | investment nothing is safer than a Diamond. It iucreases in 


AND WATOH CREDIT SE, value 10 to y- rite odey for descriptive catalogua, 
BROS.& CO. dept. p-210; 93 to 98 Biante Bey Obi mi, | carteining ie6b illustrations iets tree, Do t9 tore 
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7) Vee eek e RECAMIER CREAM 
Economical, Reliable FOR THE COMPLEXION 


RUNNING WATER SERVICE Will cure a_ bad 


skin and preserve a 
A constant supply wherever you want it. Automatic in 


7 . 7 good one. 
action—no expense for power or repairs. It’s easy 7 Used by celebrate 
with a sed by celebrated 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM beauties for near a 


century. 
Large and small rams for Country Places, 
Irrigation, Supply Tanks, Town Plants, 
etc For every foot water drops to ram it 
is raised 30ft. 7,000 in use. 
Write for Free Pians and 
Estimates 
RIFE ENGINE Co. 
2106 Trinity Bidg., New York 













For sale everywhere 


Two sizes— 


50c and $1.00 





RECAMIER MANF’G CO., NO.127 W. 31ST ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Send for free sample and interesting illustrated booklet 
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O'BRIEN, SPOTORNO & MITCHELL 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
POULTRY AND GAME ox Start Hartshorn on Le. 


California Market, Pine and Montgomery Sts., San Francisco | ‘Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLI.ERS 


Bear the Script name of 



























You Can’t Be Entirely Well Without An Occasional 


INTERNAL BATH 


’T HERE i is just one and only one effective Internal 








fi which has been before the public for years 
Everyone Ought to Read This —which operates in such a way as to leave > ill- 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE effect whatever after using—which is so near to 
New York, February 26, 1908. nature’s own way that it does not force but assists 
Cuas. H. TyrRe.L, M. D. her—that one is the 


My Dear Sir: About two months ago I 


was induced by a frie nd in ar office to 

chase one of your “J. B. L. Cascades.’ 

have been a sufferer almost all my life bade 

constipation in an aggravated form and ® e e 


have never been able to obtain any perma- 
nent relief. I was exceedingly skeptical about : ‘ 
your proposition, and it was with great indif- Thousands are using it with great results and corre- 
ference that I gave it a trial. The result has sponding enthusiasm. Some of their experiences, 


been le short of amazir ‘ rac- . . . . 
inoky Gates aan manar tie os wl oun and most interesting information on the Internal 


: me the relief I had been looking for for years. Bath, its purpose, its reason and its results, are con- 
wun =— = age — on Cascade I tained in a little book called ‘‘The What, The W hy, 
ould not be duplicatec a i i : 
have taken pleasure in recommending The Way,” which will be sent you free on request. 
the Cascade to a number of my friends and We suggest that you write for it now, while it is on 
will continue to recommend it. your mind. 


It gives me great pleasure to write this 
little note of grateful appreciation. 


Yours very truly, TYRRELL HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 


(Signed) DAVID D. LEE. 
Dept. 64 321 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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California’s Greatest 
Fresno County 


The sun kissed land of plenty. The natural home of the Raisin, the Peach, 
and the Olive. The great land of opportunity for the dairy farmer. The 
County that produces a greater variety and larger volume of products than 
any other county in California. 











The The 
Place Land 
-Where Where 
Farming Wealth 
Pays Increases 














Drying Raisins 


A County Tried and True 


Where the Homeseeker has the assurance of past experience to point the way; 
no need for experimenting, the days of pioneering are past. Soil production a 
certainty. Plenty of water. The greatest and cheapest irrigation system in 
California. 
Splendid Railroad Facilities Stable Markets 
Plenty of Schoois and Churches 
Telegraphs and Telephones 
Electric Car Systems 


If you are seeking a new home write to the SECRETARY FRESNO COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, who will send you descriptive literature FREE. 
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AN INCOME 
FOR LIFE 


from a grove of the heavily bearing Fran- 
quette walnut trees planted in Orchard 
Addition to Santa Rosa. These trees yield 
you a never failing income. The nut in the 
picture is 24 inches long. It will retail at 
Natural Size Franquette from 35c to 50c a pound. 











We plant the trees and care for them for you for four years. You pay us a little down, 
and a little each month; or pay in yearly instalments. 

There will be a good crop on the fourth year, and the income will continue from then 
on—almost doubling each year. Income is steady, permanent, and increases rapidly. The 
trees bear for centuries. 


Write or call for pamphlet and full information 


THE NOBLE JONES COMPANY, Owners 


47 1-3-5 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, California 








A HOME IN SANTA BARBARA ‘7 See that “ad”! 





We can locate you where 


|| 
LGRANTS PASS, OREGON | you will be happy and 
: thank us for it. 
a FRANK M. SELOVER 
Oil, Mining, 


Sevag ante, P. O. Box 12 ELMER S. SHANK 


Business Openings SANTA BARBARA, CAL. Grants Pass Oregon 


Ideal for Residence or Sojourn. If you 
Would Rent, Buy or Build, Consult 











is located in the Indian Valley in Eastern Oregon. 
There are about 100,000 acres of fine arable soil 
adjacent to Elgin, and the price of land is very 
low. The soil is a deep rich loam, unusually well 
adapted to fruits and vegetables. Elgin shipped 
last year 95,000 bushels of oats which brought 


from 30 to 40 cents a bushel, and 136,000 bushels 
of wheat at from 70 to 85 cents per bushel. 900 cars of livestock—horses, hogs and 
cattle—were shipped from Elgin in 1907, and 1,800,000 pounds of wool which brought our stock- 
men $333,000.00. Sixteen sawmills are now operating near Elgin. These facts will give the 
Homeseeker some idea of the diversity of our resources. This is truly a land of opportunity. 
Write to-day for illustrated booklet and don’t decide upon locating in the West without investi- 
gating first what we have to offer. For full information, address 


REG 









Secretary 
Commercial 
Club tian one 
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Grants Pass 


isin the most famous and most 


productive () 
valley in r egon 


























This shows something of the extent of the Tokay grape industry near Grants Pass. A car 


of cuttings that were planted this Spring 





APPLE, PEAR and PEACH ORCHARDS in this valley pay for themselves in one year’s crop—$300.00 to 
$1000.00 per acre per ANNUM are the returns which growers are netting from ORCHARDS, VINEYARDS 


and BERRY patches. 


CLIMATE:—“ The ITALY of AMERICA.” Mild winters free from snow and ice. Pleasant summers. Foliage 
is green summer and winter; flowers bloom out of doors all winter. Rainfall just right, pleasant showers 


during summer. 


CHEAP LAND 


Suitable for Orchards, Grape Vineyards, Clover, Alfalfa, Poultry Raising, Dairying and 
Stock farms, can still be had at from $10.00 to $100.00 per acre. 


gq The builders of a twenty-mile Eiectric Railroad from Grants Pass to the lumber mills and farming districts 
can be assured of $3000.00 per mile freight returns per annum. Power is already established. 


Population approaching 6000. Excellent schools and public buildings. 


For FREE Illustrated 64-page book- ° 
let’ and ail information address Secretary Commercial Club, Grants Pass, Ore. 
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The City of Homes 
ARBARA, —— 


Sint 





Santa Barbara is the most charming home land 


in the West. In beauty of location and perfec- 


tion of climate it has no rival on any shore. 





Write for illustrated literature to 


FRANK E. KELLOGG 


Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, Cal. 








ry unt? 
HOMES i233 

CALIFORNIA 
Improved and unimproved land in 
the citrus belt of the San Jacinto Dis- 
trict. Will buy, sell or exchange. 
tiverside County offers best opportu- 
nities for homeseekers to be found in 
the Southwest. Write us for list of 
properties. 


INWALL & SANDERS 


SAN JACINTO, CALIFORNIA 


KLICKITAT 


Bountiful Nature was extra generous to Klick- 
itat County—marvellous Mountain Scenery. 
vast forests of White Pine Timber, beautiful 
open Valleys, abundant rainfall, mild sunny 
= climate, Jong growing season, pure mountain 
water, rich ¢ pep dark soil. Railroad just com- 
pleted. Lands cheap yet; finest fruit lands in 
Columbia Valley $30 to $100 an acre. cleared 
ready for cultivation. For Booklet A address 
KLICKITAT DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE, GOLDENDALE, WASH. 














CALIFORNIA LANDS. In San Joaquin County, in 
large and small tracts, improved and unimproved farms. 
Write us for descriptive matter of this County. References 
any bank here. 49 years in this business in this city. 
Established 1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 N. Hunte1 
St., Stockton, Calif. 





BALING ALFALFA 





Comfort the Year Around 


Tulare County, California 


Abundance of Water 


Alfalfa is now bringing $12 and $14 per ton 
loose. The first year sown Alfalfa will produc« 
from three to four crops; each crop will yield 
about two tons per acre. One sowing will last 
from seven to ten years. Large or small tracts. 
Also Orange, Lemon, Olive, Peach, Vineyard 
or Grain land. Easy terms. Write to-day for 
our booklet. Dept. A, Kaweah Co-operative 
Realty Co., Visalia, California. 
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An income of $100 


a month for life 


can be secured by an investment of $1500, in small 
monthly instalments. 

We are developing a great APPLE and PEAR 
ORCHARD in the famous Rogue River Valley in 
Southern Oregon, where orchards are now paying 








lon i / $1000 per acre annually 


<2 
ia 
a | 


Our land is the choicest in the Valley. Our title is 
perfect. We now have 20,000 growing trees; some 
— will begin to bear fruit next year, when we expect 
to pay our first dividend. 





For the purpose of placing the balance of our tract in 
18 hig red apples on an 18-in. twig. cultivation, we are offering a limited amount of stock 
Photographed near Medford, Oregon, in our 401 Orchard, at par value, $1.00 per share. 
We will accept subscriptions for not less than $100, 
payable in 20 monthly instalments. 
This is an absolutely safe investment that will prove immensely profitable. 


” 


Free, our 40-page book, ‘Fortunes in Fruit,” containing photographic views of our orchard and 
proofs of our claims. We will mail this book to you free—write for it at once—it does not ob- 
ligate you to anything. 


We furnish best of bank references. 


The 401 Orchard and Land Co. 975 Monadnock Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 














The Laguna Dam at 


YUMA, ARIZONA 


Will be completed by March 30,1909, and will irrigate 100,000 acres of virgin 
“a ie ee Stites ne 8 

land. Get particulars at once about this great Government project. Unequaled 
possibilities for’ the homeseeker, rancher, health seeker, fruit grower or investor. 

New Irish Potatoes at New Year’s! Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Watermelons, Can- 

. 1 r ? ? . ? . 

taloupes, Strawberries and Garden Truck fresh every morning—all fall, winter 
and spring. 

Oranges, Lemons, Grapefruit, Dates, etc., grown at your door. Egyptian Cot- 
ton, the finest quality in the world, is being successfully grown here. 


Land selling now from $30 to $150 per acre 


According to location and improvements. For full information address 


Secretary Yuma Realty Board, Yuma, Ariz. 


or Sunset Homeseekers’ Bureau of Information, 600 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
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Is the 
Place for You to 
Make Your Home 

Fine Water Supply 
Good Schools and Churches 
Best Climate on the Pacific Coast 


OUGLAS COUNTY, climatically the best part of southern Oregon, has an area of 4800 square miles, nearly equaling that of the State 
of Connecticut. It is greatly diversified in scenery and resources, and its elevation ranges from tidewater to 5000 feet or more. 
Roseburg, the county seat of Douglas county, has < population of more than 5000 inhabitants, and is surrounded by a rich agricultural 
country, which is divided into 5 and 10-acre tracts, making a population of nearly 8000 people within a radius of ten miles. It is very 
centrally located, and has no competing points in a wide area, being 75 miles from Eugene on the north and 99 miles from Grants Pass on 
the south. It is 198 miles south of Portland, Oregon, and 574 miles north of San Francisco, Cal., and is located on the main line of the 
Southern Pacific Company. Roseburg has 3 banks, 3 hardware stores, 2 hotels, 2 shoe stores, 6 dry goods stores, 3 jewelry stores, 7 grocery 
stores, an art store, 3 meat markets, 2 bakeries, 3 furniture stores, 11 churches, 2 schools, 1 high school, 2 second-hand stores, 2 flouring mills, 
3 planing mills, 3 printing offices, 1 daily paper, 2 semi-weekly papers, a brewery and ice plant, a cold storage plant, creamery, 2 theaters, 
2 plumbing shops, 3 livery stables, United States Land Office, U. S. Forest Reserve headquarters, U. 8. Weather Observatory, Southern 
Pacific division point with a payroll of $35,000 per month, and numerous small establishments. 
Roseburg needs more people, a fruit cannery, woolen mills, an iron foundry, a broom factory, a tannery, a vinegar and pickle works and 
numerous other enterprises. There are 23,000,000,000 feet of standing timber in Douglas county. 
Land in Douglas county can be purchased at prices py from $15 to $250 per acre, according to the location, improvements, etc. 
Our climate, with itsaverage high temperature of 79 degrees and its average low temperature of 35 degrees, makes Douglas county 
} an ideal fruit country. Profits from fruitraising run from $100 per acre to $600, but the average is about $250 per acre. Mr. J.B. Smith, 
a man who has made a success of the business and who has been in every fruit section of the West, says: “If people will take 
care in placing their orchards, that is, select the right kind of trees for the right kind of soil, there is no place in the United States that 
can excel Roseburg and vicinity for apples as to size, color and flavor.” At the age of five years trees should produce one box of first-class 
apples, and will then gain one box per year for a number of years. The cost of production is 50c per box, and your apples should bring 
you at the least $1.50 per box f. o. b. Roseburg, leaving you a profit of $1 per box. At the age of 9 years your trees will bear 5 boxes, or 
a profit of $5 per tree. The foregoing is based on actual facts. 











TYPICAL DOUGLAS COUNTY SCENE NEAR ROSEBURG 
t During 1907 there were shipped from Roseburg 6,000,000 pounds of dried prunes, which brought the grower 5)4c per Ib., or $330,000. 
{ Poultry-raising is a very profitable industry in this county, as we supply the markets of San Francisco, Portland and the Sound cities. 
Dairying is one of the coming industries of this section, and at present is carried on in a limited way by almost every farmer. 
For further information relative to this country, and beautifully illustrated booklet free, address Manager 


\ THE ROSEBURG COMMERCIAL CLUB, ROSEBURG, OREGON 
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Irrigated 
Orchards 


are the only solution of the problem of INCOME during the five years 
necessary for the growth of the trees to the bearing age. This is a 
VITAL FACT which every homeseeker should take into considera- 
tion. By planting potatoes, tomatoes, berries, and vegetables between 
the trees where irrigationis used, as high as $200.00 per acre has been 
taken off annually. In many cases the orchards pay for themselves 
whenirrigation is used, BEFORE they come into bearing, in 
addition to furnishing a living for the owner and family. 
Would you gamble on the elements in any other line of 
business ? Don’t take chances, then, in orcharding. 
Irrigation is insurance for a regular and heavy crop. 















































OFFICE OF B. F. NICHOLS 
iddle, Oregon, Nov. 4, 1908 
The Sutherlin Land & Water Co., 
Roseburg, Oregon. 

Gentlemen: It occurred to me that you might be in- 
terested in knowing that during the present season (1908) 
I took an average yield of $150.00 per acre in potatoes, 
which were interplanted between my one-year old 
trees, and which did not affect the growth of the trees 
in the least, inasmuch as I used irrigation for both 
trees and potatoes. Without irrigation, while the trees 
might have made a fair growth, the potatoes would have 
been a failure. 









































Very truly, 
B. F. NICHOLS, 



















































Ij you have any idea of coming West; if 
you are tired of the uncertainty of farming 
there; if you are ona salary and want to better 
your condition; ij, for any reason, you are inter- 
_ ested in fruit growing, YOU WILL BE VITALLY 
interested in the proposition of the Sutherlin Land and 
Water Company, which owns the wonderful Sutherlin Valley in Douglas County, Oregon. Don’t 
jailto write to-day jor a beautiful booklet (jree) telling much of importance to you. It may mean 
an immense saving of labor and time to you and a competency that would otherwise be impossible. 


ADDRESS 


THE SUTHERLIN LAND & WATER CO. 


Head Offices: ROSEBURG, OREGON 













































we 


unm : ware 7 Vedcotppa er 9689 wih ety yack *” 
Twenty-seven apples in twenty-seven inches, grown in Douglas County, Oregon 
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C entral California E HAVE JUST ISSUED a beautifully 
illustrated 50-page magazine de- 

scriptive of farm life in Central California. 

Facts The truth about Central California told 
in an interesting way. The illustrations 


F OR FOUR CENTS are the best obtainable. We want you 


to read this magazine and will mail you a 
i} .copy upon receipt of four cents to cover the cost of postage. 

















Chamber of Commerce, Stockton, California 























THRESHING LIMA BEANS 














VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


§ The land where the walnut and lemon grow beside the sea, in Sunny Southern California. 

§ All the Lima Beans the world consumes are practically grown in Ventura County. 

{| The county of sunshine where men live long and wealth accumulates and the land grows fat- 
ter with each crop that is harvested. 

| The peculiarity of bean growing is that each succeeding crop makes the soil richer. 

{| Ventura County lands are the richest in Southern California to start with. 


Write CLERK OF THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Ventura, Ventura Co., Cal., for details 



























VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 


IF YOU WANT TO RANCH IN A COMMUNITY - 


The Climate is Ideal All The Year There Are No Saloons 
ere There is an Abundance of Water ere Ocean Bathing Can Be Enjoyed 
' There Are Excellent Schools Crops Never Fail 


Write REPPY, WALKER & REPPY, VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 




















e In Sinaloa, Mexico, 2 days from Los Angeles. 

| Delta of the Fuerte river. Everything 

green all the year. Water and R. R. 

: ; ait : transportation. Fine climate, extremely 

fertile soil. German colony within a mile. 50 Americans within 25 miles. +6500 acres in lots of 100 acres at 

$10 an acre. $25 down and $10 per month. Also 2500 acres near Bamoa. 10 milesto R. R., 8 miles to gulf. 

Rich soil, hardwood timber. Farins of 56 to 175 acres. Same priceand terms. Also coast, foothill and 
timber lands at $2 to $25 peracre. Mines, little and big. Call and see our exhibit of Mexican products. 


The West Mexico Co. 529-531 Byrne Building Los Angeles 
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Land for Stock Raising 
Land for Dairying 
Land for Orchards 
Land for Grain and Hay 














° Still cheap in the Great Hollis- 
Irrigated Land ter andSan Juan Valleys of 


Unirrigated Land San Benito County. 











Write for particulars to 


C. J- SHAW, HOLLISTER REALTY CO., 

. E. E. HOLBROOK, HARRY L. BERBER- 
Population only 6,000 ICH, McPHAIL & NOBLE, 

Room for 60,000 all of Hollister, Cal. 















Irrigated Farms 


IN THE 


Dos Palos Colony, Los Banos Colony, Volta 
Colony and the Gustine Colony in the 
Counties of Fresno and Merced 


Send for Illustrated Book with Full Particulars 


MILLER & LUX 


LOS BANOS, CALIFORNIA 
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JACOB RANCHO 


IN KINGS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Offers the greatest opportunities for alfalfa raising and dairying of any section in the 
west. Dairymen in this section are rolling up fat bank accounts every month. Alfalfa 
nets from $75 to $125 per acre a year. 
Lands are also unexcelled for vineyards, orchards and sugar beets—in fact, every Califor- 
nia product except citrus fruits. ca : 
Unlimited free water from the mighty Kings River. qj 











Artesian wells can be had anywhere on land, Schools, 
churches, city privileges at hand. Midway between 
Los Angeles cal San Francisco—the two largest mar- 
kets on the Coast. 

Write at once for our four illustrated booklets—‘‘Alfalfa 
and Dairying,” “Sugar Beets,” “‘Orchards and Vineyards,” 
and “The Jacob Rancho.” If you are considering locating 
in California, you will find it to your greatest advantage 
to read these booklets carefully. “They are absolutely free 
to homeseekers. 


California City Land Co. 


435 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 



















DELANO 


Te S. F. B. MORSE DEVELOPMENT CO. owns the cream of that portion of 








the San Joaquin Valley known as the Delano Bench. This Company made exam- 

ination and tests in the field throughout the State for twelve months before 
purchasing any land, and selected Delano because: The soil is deep, rich, sandy loam 
and decomposed granite, an ideal soil for oranges, grapes, alfalfa and garden truck, 
easily worked and very productive. 

We analyzed the soil at every foot to a depth of six feet. We bored over one 
thousand holes to test the depth of the soil and the nature of the sub-stratas, and will 
guarantee all our land to be free from alkali, marl or hardpan. (We will furnish those 
interested with the implements to make their own tests.) All of our land is as level as 
a table top. The climate is very healthful and damaging frosts are unknown. During 
the recent frosts which injured and in some cases ruined crops and orchards throughout 
the State, the Orange and Nursery Stock at Delano was absolutely untouched. The 
climate is such that products are in the market a month earlier than almost any portion 
of California, and we get prices correspondingly higher. The town of Delano is a modern 
flourishing town on the main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 


OUR METHOD OF IMPROVEMENT—The water supply is entirely pumped, the under- 
ground stratas of water being extremely large. We install pumping plants, develop w. lls, 
guarantee the water supply, and turn all over with the land. Price $125.00 per acre on very 
easy terms. 


Office at S. F. B. MORSE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY Lands at 
DELANO, CALIF. 351 South Main St., Los Angeles DELANO, CALIF. 


REFERENCES: First National Bank, Los Angeles; First National Bank, Delano, Calif.; Los Angeles Realty Board; Crocker National Bank, 
San Francisco; Dun’s Mercantile Agency; Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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MontTereY County 


CALIFORNIA 











nsiieita SRaaslalaatatiele 














The first Custom House in California, established in 1846 atJMonterey 


Monterey County Contains Three Large Fertile Valleys: 
Salinas Valley; 500,000 acres awaiting homeseekers; no better, 
fertile, fruitful land to be found in the great State of California. 

The Pajaro Valley; well cultivated, making its owners rich. 
The Carmel Valley; noted for its dairy products, cattle and grains; 
and many lesser ones of great promise. 

Three Growing Cities: 

Salinas, the business center and metropolis of the great Salinas 
Valley. Population, 5000. 

Monterey, the old capital of California, again rapidly coming to the 
front. Population, 4500. 

Pacific Grove, adjoining Monterey; peerless summer and winter 
resort; educational and religious center. Population, 3000; and many 
thriving smaller towns. 

The Mineral Deposits of the county are practically undeveloped, great bodies 
of gold, silver, quicksilver, coal and other minerals awaiting the prospector. 

Oil—there are about 15 derricks at work in the county. A new oil strike has" 
been made at Loanoak, about 15 miles from King City, in the center of 
Monterey County. For full information, apply or address 


THE MONTEREY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
THE PACIFIC GROVE BOARD OF TRADE, PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA 
THE SALINAS BOARD OF TRADE, SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
or KING CITY PROMOTION COMMITTEE, KING CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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SHASTA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


“BANNER COUNTY OF THE STATE” 
HEALTH---EDUCATION---PROGRESS 


Head of the Sacramento Valley --- Most Fertile Section of the 
Golden State 


Six Smelters producing Thirty Million Pounds Copper and Iron per year. 
Dividend-paying Gold Mines. Thousands of acres of Orchards and Agricultural 
Lands. Magnificent, inexhaustible supply of purest water at all Seasons. 


FISHING --- HUNTING --- SCENIC BEAUTIES 
Cordial Welcome For Every Home Seeker 














Address Redding, 


Clerk : 
Board of Supervisors Shasta County, Calif. 




















Calaveras County 
CENTRAY, ATED 3, Calitornia 


ILLIONS of dollars have gone into the coffers of the world from the famous 
mines of this County. Plenty of both developed and undeveloped gold 
mines to be had in Calaveras. No better opportunity for mining investments 
exists anywhere. @ Unexcelled opportunities for stock raising in a perfect cli- 
mate—amid ideal surroundings. @ Vast forests of sugar pine and other valuable 
woods. The the largest trees 


home of the Calaveras Big Tree Grove in the world. 
















For full information write 


J.C. Kemp van Er Boston Mines Co. 
610 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. Mokelumne Hill, Calaveras Co., Calif. 
ANGELS IMPROVEMENT CLUB BoarD OF SUPERVISORS 


Angels, Calaveras County, Calif. San Andreas, Calaveras County, Calif. 
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Have you 
used all your 
land rights? 
There is Gov- 
ernment land 
in the wonderful Decchnites Valley 


CENTRAL OREGON 


Now open for entry under the “Cary Acr’” of Congress 











Now in operation. Perpetual water rights; $40 per acre, on easy 


° « 
Irrigating Canal terms. Rich soil,{abundant water, fine climate. Send for ap- 


plication blanks and information to 


DESCHUTES IRRIGATION & POWER CO. 


BOX S, BEND, OREGON 





THE LAND OFfp 
OPPORTUNI 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
AAGATEWAY TO THE GREAT {ime 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY (Pee: 





“¥ 
H 








Beautiful, Healthful, Productive. Various and Abundant in its Products 


A Place for Homes and Investment 


GOOD SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND LIBRARIES 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many 
vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities oat shipped out of the State in carload lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 





Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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COUNTY BRIDGE ACROSS SACRAMENTO RIVER 


Mild Climate, Good Soil, Ampie Rainfall, 
Unsurpassed Scenery, Varied Industries 
Deciduous and Citrus Fruits, Alfalfa, Wool, Lumber, Grain 


A Great Irrigation Project now contemplated 
Write to the Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Red Bluff, California 


$15.00 per Acre Cash 


BALANCE EASY ANNUAL PAYMENTS 
CHEAP CALIFORNIA HOMES “SW tre'stare™ 


The Crocker Lands in the celebrated Atwater Fruit-District are now being subdivided; 
sold with perpetual water right in the Great Crocker Irrigation System cost- 
ing $2,000,000.00. One hundred and forty miles south of San Francisco, two over- 
land roads pass through these lands) Read what Atwater farmers have done 
this year: Antone Jessei received $1400.00 from eight acres of sweet potatoes, 
Owen Brothers received $750.00 for four acres of string beans, J. B. Osborn, post- 
master at Atwater, says, “‘I picked from my peach orchard this season, ten tons of 
peaches to the acre and sold them to the Atwater Cannery at $18.00 perton.’’ L.A. 
Crandell sold to Atwater Cannery $254.00 in peaches from one hundred trees. 

Send for folder for full particulars relative to these lands and other testimonials 
taken from the books of the Atwater Cannery. Also relative to the great alfalfa out- 
put. Dairying, poultry and hog raising. ‘This is a rare opportunity as these lands 
have never before been offered and prices will soon be advanced. All statements 
absolutely reliable and guaranteed. 


REFERENCES: California State Board of Trade, San Francisco; Chamber of Commerce, Merced, Cal., or any bank in California 


CROCKER ESTATE COMPANY 
525 CROCKER BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
and 413 FRONT STREET, MERCED, CAL. 
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fourteen miles from San Francisco, is one of the most productive sections of the State. It is famous for its 
productive dairy farms. Oranges, lemons, apples, pears, peaches, olives, cherries, almonds, limes, etc., yield remunerative 
crops. Shipping facilities the best either by Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, or water route. Ideal climate. Small tracts of 
land from $40.00 to $200.00 per acre. Send for illustrated booklet. Address Board of Supervisors, Martinez, Contra 
Costa County, California. 

















: cA Gs Sa ee y ie a WARE Ss BOs a : 

A Land of Sunshine and Prosperity. No snow. ice, cold winds or cyclones. This valley is under the 
Roosevelt Dam and Reservoir, now rapidly approaching completion by the U. S. Government, and offers the 
greatest inducements to the homeseeker, truck farmer, investor, tourist and health seeker. 

Here we have a healthful climate. plenty of water and fertile lands. Alfalfa, wheat, barley, corn and 
cotton are the field products. The orange. lemon, fig, grape and all other kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
raised to perfection. 

There are no Government Lands for entry. Lands can be had by purchase or lease on reasonable terms. 


For further information address 


Commissioner of Immigration, Phoenix, Arizona Phoenix Board of Trade, Phoenix, Arizona 
Mesa Chamber of Commerce, Mesa, Arizona Tempe Board of Trade, Tempe, Arizona 
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COLUSA 


The COUNTY of GOOD LUCK 













_ principal products are oranges, melons, almonds, prunes, 

apricots, raisins and olives. Three to five crops of alfalfa 
each season without irrigation. ‘The wide variety of soil 
possessing every element of adaption to the raising of all 
fruits known to temperate or semi-tropic countries. 

















RAILROAD AND RIVER TRANSPORTATION 


For further information write Clerk Board of Supervisors, Colusa, 
Colusa County, Calif. 










Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 
For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 




















Safer Than National Banks! 
Better Than U. S. Gold Bonds! 


Tulare County Lands—they produce profitable products. For 
illustrated literature and reliable information on the county’s 
resources write Department ‘‘M,” Tulare County Board of 
Trade and ask for booklets 1,2and3. A postal card will bring them. 





Three- 








yer" TULARE COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 
hcg VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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JEFF JAMES’ 
FRESNO RANCH TRACT 


Now Being Subdivided and Placed on the Market 
in Lots to Suit the Purchaser at 


$30.00 to $100.00 an acre 


The Land, located in the center of the San Joaquin Valley, is rich and level, ditched 
and checked ready for irrigation and cultivation. The 
soil is especially adapted to 






























Thompson’s Seedless Grapes—the Celebrated Raisin and Table Grape 





BERRIES, MELONS AND ALFALFA 


Alfalfa will produce many crops a year and will grow without irrigation after the roots are down. Pure well water 
can be had at a depth of twelve feet. Healthful climate. School and church on the tract. 








TERMS: One-fifth cash. Satisfactory arrangements can be made for payment of balance 






Call or write Sunset Magazine Bureau of Information for booklet or write for full particulars to 


J. G. JAMES COMPANY, 51 Third Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone Kearny 1200 






















Siskiyou the Golden 


SISKIYOU COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
ies mal 


Ideal Climate - Unrivaled Scenery 
Great Cattle and Farming Country 
Splendid Fruit - Immense Pine Forests 
Rich in Minerals- Five Rivers and One 
Hundred Creeks - Excellent Schools 
Healthiest Section of the State 


LANDS LOW IN PRICE 





























ADDRESS SISKIYOU CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


T. J. NOLTON, Secretary YREKA, CALIFORNIA 
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Won First Prize for Tokay Grapes 


POINTS from one to three miles from property. 


year, ‘‘up-keep” of ditch line. Water brought to every forty acres. Every acre you pay 
for is within your fence line—we pay for the roads. 





The Turlock Irrigation District 


California State Fair, 1908 


- Plus 16 other Firsts, 3 Seconds and 1 Third 





The FAMOUS TULLY TRACT in this District—Just put on the market. 
SITUATED between Santa Fe and Southern Pacific railroads, and FOUR SHIPPING 


$25.00 per acre DOWN—Balance, easy terms. 

THE FIRST YEAR the crops will produce from $100.00 to $200.00 per acre. 

THIS WILL PAY FOR YOUR LAND. 

WATER RIGHTS cost you nothing—BELONG TO THE LAND. _53c per acre per 


Write a line thus: ‘‘Send me information regarding the Tully Tract.” 


Central California Land Agency, Inc. 
Hultberg & Lane Block, TURLOCK, CAL. 

























FRESNO 


CALIF OR NIA 


The Garden Spot of 
the World 





IRRIGATION IS KING 
There is an abundance of water and 
It only costs §2!5c per acre per year 
EVERYTHING GROWS 


The five counties im- 
mediately north of San 





FRESNO LAND COMPANY 


L os 


FRESNO COUNTY produced $31,000,000 in 1907 
Good lands can be bought from $10 to $150 per acre 


If interested write for further information to 


Francisco Bay produce 
everything that is 
grown in California 


207 Mercantile Place 
Cc without irrigation. Its 


Angeles alifornia 





products are right at 








the door of one of the 


















STOCK AND 
GRAIN RANCH 


In San Luis Obispo County, California. 
Consists of 12,600 acres, rolling hills and val- 


leys. 


balance grazing land. Good buildings, good 
fencing. 800 cattle, 200 hogs, 50 mules, 25 
horses, tools, implements, ete. PRICE 
$110,000.00. Write for particulars. 


world’s greatest mar- 
kets. Luther Burbank 
lives in this territory. 
The largest poultry 
center in the world is 
About 5000 acres of farming land, . 5 ae 

r oa in this district. 


For full information and literature 


North of Bay Counties Association 
Ferry Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


MAZE & WREN 


MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 
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= the Peninsula 


Is a neck of land you want to see 

to appreciate. Itis the land of flow- 

CITY GCOUNTY }*%<_ ers,the land of beautiful homes and 
SAN FRANCISCO scenery. Such sports as polo, golf, 
 \& tennis, etc., flourish all the year 

s round. @ Homes for rich and 
$ poor, factory sites, business op- 
|...) portunities, dairying, apple grow- 
ing and varied farming. @ It is the 

, natural approach to San Francisco, 
\. the greatest city of the Pacific Coast, 
: and is the natural outlet for its 
P| 
> 





BAY SHORE 


growth---thousands of San Francis- 
cans are now living in San Mateo 
county. Q It hasat San Mateo one 
of the finest tourist hotels on the 





San Brunt \ a 
S 









ik: Beach \ © Coast, “The Peninsula.” 
x Mill b rae~ \ For full information and illustrated booklet 
B li Board of 9g vehi pee ~~ _—- 
“ ur ingame or 3 ——o — : 
Granada ©. SAN MATEOSS Trade, San Mateo, Cal; 


Board of Trade, Burlin- 
game, Cal.; Board of 
Trade, Redwood City, 


‘ tn B te | mo nt * California. 
* “ay iis” Ww 
“tg 6 
: ; 7 ¢ 2055 , 
¥ 7 5 > ww 70" 
™ pum’ 
= ". REDWOODS 


H Mo B ae 
-~ con a Fair Oaks 


% 


5. Oo. MenloPark 





STANFORD UNIVERSITY ™ 


so" ’ = 


‘ : “me Palo Alto 
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Where Fortunes are made in 


California === Alfalfa and Dairying 














““And the Desert shall be made to blossom as the rose.” 


A few short years ago the great Imperial country was nothing more nor less than a desert waste. To-day 
it is a section of populous towns, busy colonies and fertile farms—with a population of approximately 20,000. 
Many sections have more than doubled in population within one year. Property values have increased from 
100% to 300% —but prices are still within reach of conservative investors. 

Acreage from $30.00 up—water in plenty; business property from $40.00 a front foot up. 


Imperial County, California 


Imperial County lies in the extreme southeastern The varied resources of California have been 
increased and accentuated by the development of 
the great Imperial Valley. Here grapes grow to 
perfection, Cantaloupes are an important crop, 
tiver. In richness it rivals the famed “Valley and in 1909 a considerable acreage will be planted 


portion of the State of California. This section is 


watered by irrigation canals from the Colorado 


of the Nile.”” The principal industries are alfalfa to cotton. Government experts state that the 
Egyptian cotton is best suited to this section; 
estimating 2 bales to the acre. Egyptian cotton 
brings about $100.00 a bale. 


raising, dairying, hogs and cattle; creameries have 


been established; home markets for all products. 


Diversified Farming Most Profitable 


The great Imperial Valley is the home of the small farmer. Diversified farming is most profitable. Alfalfa 
yields from seven to nine cuttings from the same ground each year. Most alfalfa farmers combine dairying 
and stock raising. Many by-products bring in continuous profits. Thousands of acres are awaiting develop- 
ment. Settlers are wanted. Write for information. 


Inquiries addressed to the following will receive prompt attention 


JOHN F. GILES 


President Imperial County Chamber of Commerce 


PHILO JONES 


Acting Secretary Imperial County Chamber of Commerce, Brawley, Cal. 


GEO. N. TURNER LEWIS HAVERMALE GEO. P. BLAIR 
Secretary Brawley Chamber Sec. E] Centro Ten Thousand President Imperial Board of 
of Commerce, Brawley, Cal. Club, El Centro, Cal. Trade, Imperial, Cal. 
F, s HAVENS H. W. MOOREHOUSE I, P. SARGENT 
Secretary El Centro Chamber Secretary Heber ( ™ umber of Secretary Holtville Chamber 
of Commerce, El Centro, Cal. Comme — Heber, Cal. of Commerce, Holtville, Cal, 


H. H. GRISWOLD 
Secretary Calexico Chamber of Commerce, Calexico, Cal. 


Literature and information also at S tH kers’ Bureau of Information, 600 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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Dates and how they grow in the IMPERIAL VALLEY, California 


° In an _ investment 
Join Is that will realize 
large profits for you 
while yousleep, and 

that without any work on your part. 
Dates in the Imperial Valley will do this. 
The California Date Farm Company is the 
first Company in America to grasp this won- 
derful opportunity, and it will, therefore, have 
an absolute monopoly of the DATE business. 


For full particulars regarding the proposition 
write or call upon 


STANLEY-De BLOIS CO., (Fiscal Agents) 622-623 San Fernando Bldg., 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











HOMESEEKERS! 











Raise cantaloupes, alfalfa, toma- 
12 Crops toes, grain, cattle, sheep and hogs 

—our lands make buyers rich. $50 
A Y ear to $150 per acre, with water—terms 
if desired. 








IMPERIAL VALLEY 


California 
Write us for detailed information about ‘‘The 
Egypt of America.” Do it to-day. 
BEACH & DOOL 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Calexico, California | 

















Turlock Irrigated 
Land, California 


In the famous San Joaquin Valley. The 
most fertile land in the State. Plenty of Water, 
costing 40 cents per acre. Suitable for Alfalfa, 
Fruits of all Kinds, and for permanent homes. 
Good schools, churches, etc. On main line of 
the Southern Pacific R. R. We have a fine list 
of both improved and unimproved farms, 10 to 
640 acres. For further information call on or 


address DRAKE REALTY COMPANY 
211 Mercantile Place, Los Angeles, California 


COACHELLA 


CALIFORNIA 





The Valley of Great Opportunities 





As rich as Imperial and about half the distance to 
market. Coachella Valley is located about 100 miles 
from Los Angeles on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific; is 15 miles in width by 30 miles in length; 
contains two Government experimental stations, and is 
the gateway to the new and promising mining districts of 
Rawhide country. 400 crates of cantaloupes have been 
produced from a single acre; $1200 worth of tomatoes, 
$200 to $600 worth of onions, $500 worth of grapes; 
$5 worth of figs average on three-year-old trees. 

The soil and climate are especially adapted for the 
raising of oranges and other citrus fruits, the first ship- 
ment being made this year. 


PURE ARTESIAN WATER IN ABUNDANCE 
Deeded land can be purchased from $50 to $300 
per acre on easy terms. 
Send for free literature. Address 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
Coachella, California 
Or inquire at 
Homeseekers’ Information Bureau 
600 South Spring St., Los Angeles 

















NOTHING 


On the Pacific Coast, for Climatic Conditions, Scen- | 
ic Beauty, Healthful Location and Social Conditions | 


EQUALS ONTARIO |. 


‘The city that charms.” Notacountry village but 


A THRIVING CITY 


with a population of 6000 Energetic, Progressive 
Citizens. Handsome 32-page illustrated Souvenir 
Booklet mailed upon request to 


THE ONTARIO LAND AND 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


Ontario, California 




















Cornfield on our land near Imperial 
We have tracts of all sizes from 5 acres up to 1500 
acres, improved and unimproved. Abundance of 
water always on tap. For further information, call 
on or address 


Imperial Valley Realty Co., Imperial, California 
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SUNNY STANISLAUS 


HE Garden County of the Great Interior Valley offers unequaled opportunities to the 

homeseeker and investor. This county is the natural home of diversified farming, offer- 

ing a large choice of crops and income. Home markets are at hand for all products. 
The county contains the great Modesto and Turlock Irrigation Districts, with an unlimited 
water supply. Stanislaus is located at the gateway of the 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


but 100 miles from San Francisco and 30 miles from tidewater at Stockton. It is on the 
main line of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe railways, giving quick transportation to the 
former city, while a traction line now building to tidewater will give direct water communi- 
cation by way of Stockton. 

The climate here is of the best, and the homeseeker should not fail to visit Stanislaus 
before deciding upon a location. The county leads in dairy products, and is near the top in 
the production of peaches, grapes, melons, sweet potatoes, alfalfa, and fruits and vegetables of 
all kinds. Further details can be obtained by writing E. C. Dozier, Secretary Chamber 
of Commerce, Modesto. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 















































San Diego 


California Is the Most Rapidly Growing 
City on the Pacific Coast 





e e 
Why Locate in San Diego? 
: Because it is the fastest growing city on the coast, as is shown by 
building development, bank clearings and postoffice receipts. For full infor- 
Because it has the most equable and healthful climate in the world. mation regard- 
oa ‘ ing the pros- 
Because it is located on the best harbor of the Pacific Coast—a perous condi- 
natural site for a commercial metropolis, tions _ prevail- 
_ ing in San 
Because it has an unexcelled system of public schools, and offers all Diego to-day, 
the advantages and conveniences of the up-to-date city. and illustrated 
— ad- 
aress 











JOHN S. MILLS, Sec’y Chamber of Commerce, San Diego, California 
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| LAND + WATER =S$S$ 


The U. S. Government is now constructing the Orland Canal to supply fifteen thousand acres 
(15,000) of land. The Central Canal, the largest in the state, is now diverting water from the 
Sacramento River, under a special Act of Congress. The Central Canal has irrigable area of two 

hundred and fifty thousand acres. €] Willows, the county seat of Glenn county, is centrally located 
in this vast irrigable belt. This valley has manifold opportunities for investments that are certain 
of big returns. @]The fertile lands of this famous valley will grow to perfection alfalfa, oranges, 
lemons, walnuts, grapes, sugar beets, olives, etc. Our oranges are ripe one month earlier than 
those in southern California. (Large tracts of land for subdivision a specialty. @I have lands of 
all kinds for homeseekers and investors. Write to-day for full information. 


W. E. GERMAIN 


Willows, Glenn Co. P.O. Box 65 California 


Glenn County, California 


Where Water and Land Meet Is Found the Mecca of the Homeseeker 


U. 5.607 CRAPTERE Orland 


IRRIGATED weseanasiel 
Irrigation 
Project 














Glenn 
County 


in the great Sacra- 
mento Valley, Cali- 
fornia, is the chosen 
place for both of 
these basic proposi- 
tions. Has 250,000 
acres of the best land 
on earth, allirrigable 
and cheap. Has water 
enough to cover each 
of these acres three 
feet deep. 


being constructed by 
the Federal Govern- 
ment will care for 
50,000 of these acres, 
and CENTRAL CANAL, 
supplied by the great 
Sacramento River, 
under special Act of 
Congress, will care 
for the remaining 
200,000 of these splen- 
did acres. 








For full information address THos. Brown, or W. H. Morrissey, Orland, California, 
E1se & Provu.x, H. J. Barcetoux & Co., B. B. Guasscock or Chamber of Commerce, Willows, California 


e ° GLENN COUNTY 

Orland Unit 3 Colonies CALIFORNIA 
$60 PER ACRE $60. Terms, One-Fifth Cash. 

Here the U.S. GOVERNMENT is spending $650,000 in building a model 

irrigation system. Deep, sedimentary soil, no hard pan, no alkali, no adobe. 


Specially adapted to early oranges, vegetables, alfalfa, berries, table grapes, 
walnuts, almonds, etc. 








Write for Illustrated Catalogues 


ARMSTRONG, QUATMAN & CO. 


227 Montgomery Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Opportunity knocks all the time at every man’s door 
His chance is 


Madera County Lands 


NONE ARE MORE FERTILE 
FEW ARE AS LOW IN PRICE 


They are of especial interest to the homeseeker, the fruit raiser, 
the dairyman—in fact, to everyone who seeks returns from the soil 























A little labor, a little capital, a little time, and a 
fine property is yours. Its value constantly increases 
























A card will bring them. Address 


Facts and figures will prove these claims. 






Madera County Board of Supervisors 


Madera County Board of Trade - Madera, California 




















Buy Your Colonist Ticket to the Land of Opportunity! 











| Reo 





ry 





~ Cee aad 7 wk : om 
lies in the southern part of the 
Famous San Joaquin Valley. 
Wheat, Barley, Alfalfa and Hay 


thrive in abundance, as well as 


LAND VALUES EXTREMELY LOW Oranges, Lemons, Olives and all Fruits. Write for full par- 


ticulars to Clerk Board of Supervisors, Bakersfield, Cal. 
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Pruning pear trees in Bear Creek Orchard, near Medford, the orchard which sold 
Comice pears in New York for $8.20 in1907 and $10.08 in London, England, Jan., 1909 


MEDFORD 


ROGUE RIVER VALLEY 
OREGON 


will ship 50 per cent of the apples and 
90 per cent of the pears to leave the 
state of Oregon in 1909. Most beautiful 


community booklet ever issued is now ready for 


distribution—shows pictures of the grand Crater 
Lake. Ask the Commercial Club. 
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Columbia County 


Situated about 18 miles from 
Orego Portland, the metropolis of 

the Northwest, has seventy 
miles of deep water front and a hundred miles of 
railroad bearing its products to all the markets of the 
world. Hundreds of millions in undeveloped re- 
sources offer unparalleled inducements to capital and 
labor. Billions of feet of timber awaiting mill and 
factory. Astonishingly productive soil particularly 
adapted to dairying, stock and fruit raising. 


=) “ 
° 





Write to-day for booklet. Address 


COMMERCIAL CLUBS, Sr. HELEN, RAINIER, CLATSKANIE OR 
Hovu.tron, Co_umBpia County, OREGON 




















BROWNSVILLE ise 
In the Heart of the gy 9 sg O id Ee G O N 


96 miles south of Portland on the S. P. R. R. in one of finest fruit belts in Western Oregon. Orchard lands 
reasonable in price. The natural home of the Red Apple and the Royal Anne Cherry. Grand opportunities for 
the settler to engage in Walnut and Grape culture and fruit raising and berry farming in this, the garden spot 
of the famous Willamette Valley. 


4 - We want people to engage in dairying, stockraising, poultry ranching, 
Homeseekers, Attention: manufacturing. The Caliapooia river has abundant undeveloped 
water power. Fine factory sites. Untouched bodies of the finest timber that must be marketed through 
Brownsville. We need more sawmills, furniture factories, mills, a milk condenser, a paper mill, a box factory. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
SECRETARY COMMERCIAL CLUB, BROWNSVILLE, OREGON 
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WALLA WALLA 


The Walla Walla Valley, the place where things grow, has splendid opportu- 
nities for Commercial Orchards. Good soil, abundant moisture and long season 
give every opportunity for fruit growing. Immense crops of apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, prunes, grapes and ber- 
ries easily raised. 


Profits range from $300 


to $1000 per acre, with in- 
stances of larger yields. 


BUREAU 









































CTA EEL bene + 


Fruit raised either 
by the natural sub- 
irrigation or by arti- 
ficial irrigation. 


Large areas of land 
capable of raising 
fruits are now de- 
voted to wheat. 





Saas Lae 


Valley never ad- 
vertised before, so 
that land has never 
been boomed, and 
prices still depend 
upon crop production. 


Better fruit land 
can be bought for less 
money than in any 
other locality. 


Splendid place for resi- 
dence, with good climate, 
excellent schools, pure water 
and no disease. 


Investigate the opportunities for fruit raising 
and the cultivation of small tracts. 





For additional information write for booklet ‘B” 


The Commercial Club, Walla Walla 


|WASHINGTON 
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Solano County 


Contains the richest of valleys and delta lands. 


The center of an immense reclamation 
district bordering on the Sacramento river, 
fertile as the Valley of the Nile. 


Uplands for dairying and stock. 
A climate unsurpassed. 


The largest cherry orchard in California, 
and first shippers of ripe fruits to Eastern 
markets. 


Quicksilver mines, and big tanneries. 


United States Arsenal at Benicia, and 
great Navy Yard at Mare Island, which is 
within the municipal limits of Vallejo, the 
ninth city in size in the State, having 15,000 
population, double the number of 1900. 
With a good harbor, a splendid municipal 
water supply, rail and water communication 
with the world, two hours ride from San 
Francisco, every house rented, wages paid 
during 1908 to residents employed at Mare 
Island approximately $3,000,000.00. 





GOLDEN CUP WON BY 


oe Vallejo has one of largest flour mills on 
coast, great brick and tile works, large 
tannery, and factory sites with ample and 
cheap electric power. 


For information address Clerk Board of 
Supervisors, Fairfield, California, or Secretary 
Merchants’ Association, Vallejo, California 








. 
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A FRUIT PARK IN SUN-BLESSED 


AN JOAQUIN 


HAPPIEST HOME-PLACE inthe WEST 





Orchard and Garden Lands Pay Annually from $200 to $500 an Acre 








Do you want a home in such a place? It may be obtained cheaply now; 
but the Fresno Irrigated Farms Co.’s magnificent ORCHARD AND VINE- 
YARD TERRITORY is going too rapidly to last long. Its best orchard 
tracts may be had now $110 to $150 an acre. One crop of fruit will pay 
for the land. 
California is conceded to be the grandest state in the West. 
The San Joaquin Valley, in Central California, has given abundant proof to 
the world that it is the richest, most productive and most healthful portion of 
this great state. 
The Fresno Irrigated Farms Tracts are located in the very heart of this mag- 
nificent valley. 
The main line of the Southern Pacific railroad traverses the Kerman district. 
Kerman, the commercial center of the district, is centrally located in the irrigated 
orchard and vineyard homes of this charming section of the San Joaquin Valley. 
This tract of the most productive valley in thé world lies on the banks of the beau- 
tiful San Joaquin River, famed in song and story as the romantic watercourse of 
the West. 
Fresno County is shown by federal statistics to be the richest county of all the Pacific 
Coast states. Kerman is located 15 miles from the city of Fresno, the county seat. 
Kerman is the junction division headquarters of the Hanford and Bakersfield branch 
with the main line of the Southern Pacific. 
Fresno County’s pastoral interests last year amounted to more than $31,000,000.00. 
This is the last opportunity to be offered in this great state to obtain an orchard 
home cheaply in the heart of this charming valley. 
Gravity system supplies abundant water to these lands at all times. It is one of 
the best water rights in the state of California. 
For further information, apply to 


Fresno Irrigated Farms Company, Kerman, California 
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Klamath 


The Signs of the Times Point Westward 


The road of 
opportunity 
leads to 
Klamath 


Watch 
Klamath 
products at the 
Alaska-Yukon 
Exposition 


emma eeacnstanatmares Me eos 


Klamath Basin 
excels in 
grains, 
grasses and 
vegetables 


The Govern- 
ment Irriga- 
tion Canal is 
35 per cent 
completed 


Are you 
interested in 
dairying? 
Come to 
KLAMATH 


_ 


Klamath has 
no extremes of 
temperature 


Now is the 
time to come 
to Klamath 








axenemmmcensntl 











Pvsiic Scnoot, Merritt, OrEcon 


BUY YOUR COLONISTS’ 
TICKETS TO 


Kiamath Falls, 
Oregon 


Make sure that the ticket agent sells you a ticket 
to this point. Tell your agent you want to come 
here via Sacramento and insist upon getting your 
ticket. Here are some of the rates: 


$38.00 
35.50 
30.00 
30.00 
36.75 
32.85 
30.00 


Chicago » - - 
St. Louis 

Kansas City 

Omaha * 

st. Paul = 

Des Moines 
Houston - 

















High School, Klamath Falls 


Public School, Klamath Falls 


For further information address 





Klamath 
celery 
is par with 


Kalamazoo’s 


best 


All ears are 


listening 
to the 


story of the 


marvelous 


opportunities 
of the West — 


Klamath 


leads them all 


pS REE NERS 


Klamath 
honey 
needs only 


to be tasted 


to be 


appreciated 
| 2p SR AOR RE TOE 


31,000 acres 
are ready for 
irrigation in 


Klamath 
Basin 


Does your 


locality offer 
you the chance 
adequate to 
your ability 


and your 


aspirations ? 


If not, 
come to 


KLAMATH 


KLAMATH CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


W. A. DELZELL, President 


OREGON 
R. H. DUNBAR, Secretary 


KLAMATH FALLS, 


Attend the Alaska-Yukon Exposition and Visit Kiamath 
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River 


The Greatest Apple Growing Valley 


In the World. Where fruit pays from $500.00 to 
$1500.00 per acre and it is marketed for you at the highest 
prices paid anywhere in the world, while still on the tree. 

40,000 acres finest apple land still undeveloped. 100,000 
horsepower going to waste in its streams. Investigate this 
section thoroughly. Begin NOW. Write for literature. 
Address Hood River Commercial Club, Hood River 


Oreg 


Winter Banana Apples, the most expensive grown. They 
are packed in Hood River and shipped to the ‘crowned 
heads” of the world. 























This picture of a Hood River apple orchard gives a good idea of care exercised in keeping tne orchard in the 


best of condition 
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Lincoln County, Oregon is one 
of the five coast counties of Ore- 
gon, and near the center of 
the State north and south. It 


is noted as a summer resort, and an all the year round health 
resort. The permanent population is five thousand and the 
tourist population more than a hundred thousand. Every- 
thing is just beginning; aed Sion only seven to the square mile, 
400,000 acres of all good land, better adapted to dairy farming, 
chicken and bee ranches, raising fruit and vegetables than any 
other place in the world. Good markets and good prices, right 
at home pot op Saag tourists, but has first-class shipping facilities 
by land and sea. Land is cheap. Building material, fencing 
and fuel are all on the ground, at no cost but the work of util- 
izing them. Come to Lincoln County, Oregon, and have plenty 
to eat, a good appetite, good —_ pure air, pure water, beautiful 
scenery and plenty of visitors who will buy all you have to sell 
at good prices. 


For other information, address 


COMMERCIAL CLUBS at Newport, Toledo, Elk City or Waldport, Ore, 














on account of the exceptional conditions. 








Angora Goats—Money Makersin Polk County. 
took first prize at Lewis and Clark Exposition home. Dallas is the county seat of Polk 


for quality of its mohair 


SECRETARY DALLAS DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE, DALLAS, OREGON 





Homeseekers! 





There are unexcelled opportunities for 
you in POLK COUNTY, near 


Dallas 


OREGON 


This is one of the great counties of the 
famous Willamette Valley—one of the 





most fertile and delightful sections of 
the earth. Land in Polk County is un- 
usually reasonable in price. It is sure to 
increase in value from 25 per cent to 50 per 
cent in the near future. 1e most fastidious 
Polk C t can be satisfactorily located in Polk County. 
County Don’t overlook this section if you want a new 


County and is in the hearteof a region of won- 
derful promise and possibilities. There is no 
better land anywhere for fruit—especiall y ap- 
ples and prunes. Now is the time to investi- 


gate this section even if you want only to s eculate, because an immediate and permanent growth is inevitable 
/rite to-day for full information. Address 
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STATE CAPITOL, SALEM 


FACTS ABOUT 


Salem, Oregon 


THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING 
CITY in the PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


During 1908 Salem has grown in population from 15,000 to 17,500. 

During that period 324 new buildings were erected here at a cost of $876,400.00, and 
there is practically no vacant business house or residence in the place to-day. At 
least 500 new buildings will go up this year, as there is a demand for them. 

A million dollars of new capital has been invested here the past year. 

Nearly all these investments have been made by people of small capital. 

Oil wells are being bored near Salem with good prospects of success. 

A 100-ton smelter in one of the richest ore belts of the world has been contracted 
for in this county. 

Steps have been taken to bring the purest mountain water to our city. 

One new steam railroad is now being built to our city. 

The Oregon Electric is to be extended seventy miles south, besides new branch lines 
are to be built. 

There are still over 100,000 acres of superior fruit land to be hadstributary to Salem 
at fair prices. 

If you contemplate a change of location, you cannot afford to overlook these facts. 


For handsome booklets and full information address 


A. F. Hofer, Sec’ty Board of Trade, Salem, Oregon 
ee | 
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Se ah: 8 
Umatilla County, Oregon, 
wants you to share in its 
Overflowing Abundance! 


































i 
ro 
Just a sample of what irrigation is doing for our people and can do for you. 
75,000 Acres of Unimproved Irrigated Land, especially adapted to Fruit Raising 
IN 1907 
UMATILLA COUNTY produced over 1% of the wheat raised in the United States, or 6,000,000 bushels. 
UMATILLA COUNTY shipped 6,000,000 pounds of wool and marketed 185,000 sheep. T 
UMATILLA COUNTY shipped 125,000 head of beef cattle fattened upon the alfalfa ranches. 
UMATILLA COUNTY shipped 512 refrigerator cars of apples, peaches, pears and prunes. ade 
DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY FOUNDATION OF ALL PROSPERITY i 
Irrigated lands at The greatest irrigation project of the Producing orchards at = 
$60.00 to $125.00 per acre U. S. Government is in Umatilla Co. $200.00 to $800.00 per acre muc 
Wheat ranches sell at $12.00 to $75.00 per acre. Mild winter climate. No heat prostration in summer. ee 
For full information about resources and opportunities in Umatilla County, address | a 
SECRETARY UMATILLA COUNTY PUBLICITY COMMITTEE, PENDLETON, OREGON Clut 


Watch this ad each month 
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Picking Fruit in the Celebrated Touchet Valley 


The exact center of the greatest apple country in the world is the 


TOUCHET 
VALLEY 


WASHINGTON. 


HIS Valley is located in Southeastern Washington in one of the most fertile sections of the West. There 

are many strong reasons why the homeseeker should investigate this section thoroughly before deciding upon 
a location. It will stand the closest scrutiny. Thorough investigation will disclose the unquestioned fact that 
this Valley offers the homeseeker all the necessary elements required to make a desirable place in which to live 
and prosper. ‘This Valley produces farm products WITHOUT IRRIGATION more abundantly than the 
much exploited irrigated sections. Touchet Valley has become famous for its fine apples. It is the greatest 
barley producing section of the world—40 to 100 bushels to the acre. Wheat 25 to 70 bushels to the acre. 
Failure of crops has never been known. Climate is mild. Cyclones and blizzards unknown. Write to-day for 
beautifully illustrated 64-page booklet. It will open your eyes to a great opportunity. Address Secretary Booster 
Club, Dayton, Washington, or Secretary Improvement Club, Waitsburg, Washington. 
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Winters :: 





Delightful 








OTHING isso 
charming as 
the dry snappy 
atmosphere of 


medium altitudes, [ 
high enough to be- § 


stow the health 
giving, glorious 
sunshine of the 


West, sufficiently & 
BE 
low to escape the 2% 


rigors of winter. 
Such is Boise, the 


Gem of the Moun- 35 


tains, a Paradise for 
the Tourist, a Balm 
for the Wander Lust 


TO REACH BOIS 


WRITE BOISE COMMERCIAL CLUB - - = - - 





TOURISTS OF 
THE WEST VISIT 


BOISE 


BOISE offers the 
best hotel ac- 
commodations, first 
| class theaters, 
vaudeville and le- 
zitimate, beautiful 
country drives, six- 
ty miles of electric 
roads, the finest and 
largest Natatorium 
m in the country open 
the year round, 
fed by natural 
hot water with 
wonderful health 
giving properties 


Lowest Temperature 


Sa SO ee 14° 
EBS 5° 
IGOR: cos ass 13° 


Natatorium, Owned by the Boise Railroad Company 


BUY YOUR TICKET VIA OREGON 
SHORT LINE. FOR FREE LITERATURE 
BOISE, IDAHO 


























Do you know that ALBANY, 


y 
COUNTY, OREGON, 
heart of t 


FERTILE VALLEY WEST of the MIS- J 
SISSIPPI? A city of 6000 people, elec- 
tric lights, splendid water, 10 churches 

1 public schools, a fine col- 
and an electric line which will 
WITH PORTLAND 


thr 
} 






arge 


ct ALBANY 
is well under way 


ASK YOURSELF THIS QUESTION: 
SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


ON REAL ESTATE ? 


LINN AND 


ESTATE COMPANY 


(Agents for Farm and City Property) 


Read Albany “Ad” | 


| Listen to 






LINN 







Read the opposite page and 
then write us what you want 
and we will tell you just what 
you want to know about this 
great valley. If you are coming 
come before prices go higher. 


WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECT 


BENTON REAL 





‘\ COLLINS & DEVINE 


ALBANY, OREGON 
ALBANY OREGON 














SUTTER COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 
The Great Fruit County of California 


Big money made in Orchards and Vineyards 
Good land from $25.°° to $100.99 an acre 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, WRITE TO 


SUTTER BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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There is no section of the 
American Continent that 
offers better inducements for 
the small farmer than Linn 
County, the rich and fertile 
heart of the Willamette Valley. 


There is scarcely an acre 

in Linn County but what 
could be*made to yield $50.00 ° 
a year from dairying and would 
make from $100.00 to $500.00 
an acre from fruit. 


Apple culture has become a highly prosperous pursuit in the territory surrounding 
Albany. Apples, the equal of which in quality, color, size and flavor no other part of 
the United States, outside of the Pacific Coast, can approach, are now grown throughout 
Linn County. All fruits grow to perfection here with a minimum of care. Potatoes, 
hops, grains and grasses all do well, and land is reasonable in price. No other section of 
the Willamette Valley offers such opportunities to the intelligent and progressive farmer. 











Apple Orchard—Linn County, near Albany 


COME TO ALBANY, OREGON 


q Opportunities for skilled workers, manufacturers, jobbers, farmers, and men who want 
to advance and prosper with a town that’s going ahead. 
No floods, no cyclones, no blizzards, no sunstrokes—an ideal climate with roses in 
February. 
Good schools, churches of all denominations. The railroad center of the valley. Bet- 
ter land for less money than anywhere in the Northwest. 


Wri -di M Alb C¢ ial 
rae aot BURY I. DASENT (Get ALbANy OREGON 
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AKLAND 











WHY PAY MORE? 














$20 to $55 per acre is all you will have to pay for 
the Best Fruit and General Farming Land in the Pacific 
Northwest if you go to OAKLAND, OREGON. 
These lands produce the finest kind of Apples, Pears, 


Prunes, Peaches, Plums, Berries and Bush Fruits, G 


LL ETO EPS Se 


Grain, Hay, Alfalfa and Vegetable Crops. Climatic 


and Health conditions and water unexcelled. 


White for free illustrated booklet to LYNN CATON 
Secretary Development League 


OAKLAND, OREGON 














= z S 
CALIFORNIA Rx¢TS to“Surr 
FROM $50.00 TO $75.00 AN ACRE 


EARLIMART COLONY These lands 
are located on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, in the famed San Joaquin Valley— 
level and fertile; deep soil—plenty of 
water—no crop failures; where fruits, 
vegetables and alfalfa flourish. Send 
for our beautiful book. 











Write for pamphlet —showing how we plant 
orchards and vineyards for non-residents 








— = California Irrigated Farms Co. 
Level as a floor 602 South Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 














AEB 


Big Monevin Orange Lands 
San Joaquin Valley, California 


Ten or twenty acre tracts, purchased in our 
subdivision, located in the midst of the famous é 
LINDSAY ORANGE GROVES. will double in g 
value in a short time; or will treble in value if set 
to oranges. 

Personally conducted excursions from Los An- 
geles to Lindsay every Tuesday; fare for round 
trip $10.00. 


For further particulars call on or address 
— G 515 DELTA BUILDING 
ORANGE GROVE (TREES TWO YEARS OLD) NEAR LINDSAY, CAL. LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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Pure Bred Holsteins, Washington County 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
LEADS OREGON 


Because it lies alongside of the great 
city of Portland. 


Because it is 
leading G 
county in the te. 

Because it leads the whole North- 
west in dairy products with its pos- 
sibilities only begun. 

Because it is a splendid truck gar- 
dening county. 

Because every variety of 
reaches perfection here. 


unquestionably the 
RAL FARMING 


fruit 


Sixth 
Seventh 


Eighth 
Ninth 


Tenth 


Because walnut groves and hop 
yards are money makers. 

Because its transportation facilities 
are unexcelled. 

Because land in small or large tracts 
is reasonable considering splendid 
returns. 

Because its towns are growing rapid- 
ly and offer good openings for wide- 
awake men. 

Because its millions of feet of tim- 
ber are cheap and lumber manu- 
facture most promising. 


If You Locate in Washington County This Year, You Will Never Regret It 
Write Secretary Washington County Development League, 
‘Hillsboro, Oregon, for free booklets and full information. 


ure Bred Jerseys, Washington County 
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Nearly 2,000,000 men have bought 
the Ever-Ready 12 Bladed Dollar 
Safety Razor. None could be in- 
duced to give up self-shaving or 
their Ever-Ready. 


It is practically impossible to duplicate the shaving ad- 
vantage of the Ever-Ready in $5.00 outfits—surely you 
cannot equal it under that price. That’s fact. 

Go to your dealer to-day—buy your Ever-Ready, and 
if you don’t agree that it’s indispensable; that it will give 
you the best shave of your life, we will refund your dollar 
and take back the razor. That’s fair, isn’t it? 

It’s up tothe Ever-Ready Safety Razor to make good, 
but it’s up to you to give it a trial. 





See those blades, note the wrapping. Remember that 
the Ever-Ready is the perfect safety razor blade. It’s 
= the best protected, keenest edge, smoothest shaving 
¥ blade money can produce or money can buy. 

There are 12 Ever-Ready blades in each outfit of Ever- 
Ready Safety Razors selling, together with Ever-Ready 
frame, handle and stropper, at $1.00. Each blade is 
separately tested and guaranteed to be critically perfect. 

No other razor blade*is guaranteed to do as much for the 
shaver, or costs as little, or is as economical in price 
and service. 
Extra Ever-Ready Blades 10 for 50c. You can ex- 
change 10 used blades for 10 brand new ones for 35c. 
Go to any local hardware store, druggist, cutler, 
department store or general store and ask for the 
Ever-Ready. Refuse imitations and send direct to 
us enclosing $1.00 and we will send the complete outfit 
to your home prepaid. 


American Sarety Razor Co, 320 Broanway, New York 


International Distributing Co., Montreal, Canada 





Photo 
Dollar Outfit 
Opened 
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Picked Ripe— fa 
Canned Right 4? 


The full flavor, qual. 


te 


ity and tenderness Bs 


of ripeness, from 
the fields of 
Hawaii 

to your 

table. 


Better 

than home 

preserved pine- 

apple or the best pine- 

apple on the market. It’s so 

different, because the pineapples you 
buy are picked green and ripened afterwards. 


spoon like 


a peach 


Drop postal 
for this 


Free 


’ Book 


on “How to Serve Pineapples” 


Handsomely illustrated—many tested recipes 





Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association, 


Tribune Bldg., New York City 























Hotel St. Francis 
San Francisco 


The center of entertainment in the city that entertains 


Fa:ing a tropical park, around which are gathered the fashionable theaters, shops and 
clubs, and which on the occasion of fiestas and illuminations presents one of the unique 
spectacles of North America, this Hotel represents the farthest advance of science in 
hotel service. Here society tiffins and dances and here world travelers assemble to 
observe the colorful life of San Francisco. While the service is unusual the charges are not. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF JAMES WOODS 








